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CUBA AND SPAIN. 


In Putnam’s Monthly for January, 
1853, we gave a historical account of 
Cuba, and discussed very fully the situ- 
ation of the island, its relations with 
Spain and the United States, and the 
duty of the latter Power with regard 
to it. This was at atime when there 
was much excitement in consequence 
of the various so-called filibustering 
expeditions, commencing in 1850 and 
continuing to 1854, These expeditions, 
though carried on by Cuban funds, were 
composed of Americans, whose landing 
in Cuba was to produce an uprising 
there. 

There was no insurrectionary move- 
ment meanwhile on the island. 

In that article we expressed our sym- 
pathy for the oppressed Cubans, but 
maintained the United States could not 
properly interfere, and suggested that 
the negotiations which had been at- 
tempted under President Polk should 
be renewed for the purchase of the isl- 
and from Spain. The fierce political 
contests in the United States which 
culminated in the war of the rebellion 
withdrew the attention of this country 
from Cuba only to have it again ex- 
cited, and with a tenfold interest. 

Once more, after the lapse of seven- 
teen years, we approach the subject. 

The topic of slavery is dead in the 


United States, and should be buried out 


of our sight; but in explaining the 


causes which have produced for so many 
years the bitterest disaffection in Cuba 
toward Spain,we have distinctly to bring 
it forward. In this connection we make 
the following statements. 

ist. That the slave-power, which for 
extent, influence, and resources, has been 
the most powerful engine ever wielded 
in civilized communities, still rules un- 
restrained and omnipotent in Spain. 

2d. That the terrible oppressions ex- 
ercised against the Cubans by the sys- 
tem of monopolies, exactions, and taxa- 
tion, and by the importations from year 
to year of blacks from Africa, were by 
the slave-oligarchy. .That these impor- 
tations kept the Creole population in 
perpetual fear, and enabled their des- 
pots to wring from the inhabitants 
sums which appear fabulous in the 
aggregate. 

8d. That the Cubans have always 
been opposed to the slave-trade, and 
for the last twenty-five years have been 
in favor of the emancipation of the 
colored population. 

In these statements lies the explana- 
tion of the Cuban Insurrection. 

We will first devote a few sentences 
to a historical summary. 

The invasion of Spain by the first 
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Napoleon produced an uprising of the 
Spaniards, and gave as its result the 
Constitution of 1812. The assembly 
which formed that code proved to the 
world that the seeds planted by the 
eminent statesmen of the last century 
—Florida Blanca, Aranda, Jovellanos, 
and others—were not lost to the country. 
It was democratic in its character, and 
its deliberations were marked by mode- 
ration and enlightened views. This 
Constitution declared that the “ Spanish 
nation consisted in the Spaniards of 
both hemispheres,” and acknowledged 
equal rights to all. In 1814, on the 
return of Ferdinand, both Spain and 
Cuba were again subjected to absolute 
rule. In 1820 constitutional govern- 
ment was restored to Spain and the col- 
ony. In 1823 the absolute power of 
Ferdinand VIL. was restored over both. 
In 1834 Cuba was placed in the enjoy- 
ment of the same rights as Spain, and 
she sent deputies to the Cortes. In 
1837 these rights were denied to her, 
and her deputies refused admittance, 
while it was decreed that the colonies 
should be governed by special laws. 

Here let it be distinctly borne in 
mind that while up to 1837 Cuba main- 
ly followed the fortunes in government 
of the mother-country, enjoying the 
benefit of liberal changes, and return- 
ing with it to absolute rule; from this 
year (1837), when her deputies were 
excluded from the Cortes,she has had 
no representation—has not received 
the promised special laws but has been 
at all times subject to the w11u of the 
Governor-General, who has had the 
same power asis given to “ governors 
of besieged towns,” with the right of 
deportation of persons, and ef suspend- 
ing royal orders or general decrees in all 
the branches of administration. 

Against this state of things the in- 
habitants have struggled for the last 
thirty-two years, in which their re- 
sources have been drained for the bene- 
fit of the slaye-oligarchy. 

While the “ wrongs of the Cubans,” 
so far as they relate to the exactions 
wrung from them, and the severity with 
which they have been governed, are 
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now well known, it is not, we believe, 
generally understood in this country 
that not only has the slave-trade been 
carried on against the protest of the 
inhabitants, but that slavery itself has 
been maintained in spite of their earnest 
desire to bring it toanend. It is this 
point we wish especially to present to 
our readerg; for it changes the aspect 
of the Cuban question, and places the 
situation of the Cubans toward the 
civilized world in its proper light. 

In Spain itself, during the last half- 
century, there has been a constant 
struggle, or rather yearning, of a brave 
and well-meaning but uneducated and 
ignorant people on one side, and the 
slave-power on the other, which power 
was not more remarkable for its per- 
severance in carrying on a traffic con- 
demned by the age, than for its successful 
attack on the liberties of the freemen 
of old Spain. We must state facts, 
though they destroy cherished ideas of 
the honor and high tone of the Spanish 
hidalgo, and weaken the charm which 
surrounds the descriptions of some of 
our most popular writers. 

The peninsular crusades ; the Moorish 
tinge of chivalry and romance imbibed 
by the Spaniard from the Saracen dur- 
ing a war of eight centuries; the ardent 
poetry, the tender ballads, and the pre- 
cious remains still extant of the arts and 
civilization of that peculiar race; the 
discovery and conquest of America 
under the auspices of the Catholic 
kings, and the fleeting greatness under 
Charles V. and Philip IL, have pro- 
duced in literary men all over the world 
an almost idolatrous regard for the 
Spanish name. It is therefore in a 
kindly spirit that inquiry has been 
raised to ascertain why so many draw- 
backs have accompanied the labor of 
political regeneration on that soil. Some 
observe that Spain has been unfortunate 
in the period when she undertook to 
develop constitutional rule, because it 
is one of selfishness, unbelief, and sen- 
sual proclivities, Others contend that 
the precious metals profusely poured in 
from the newly-discovered regions cre- 
ated a foolish vanity among the hidal- 
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gos, stimulated luxury, idleness, and 
vice, discountenanced labor, arts, the 
sciences, and virtue, and thus liberty 
was neither sought for nor valued. 
Buckle, in his English civilization, 
traces the course of the Spanish intel- 
lect from the fifth to the nineteenth 
century, and ascribes its backwardness 
to a superstitious spirit unable to dis- 
card faith, which element the writer 
considers a drawback to intellectual 
progress! The author further points to 
the geological formation of the soil, the 
earthquakes and frequent famines, as 
natural visitations inducing a timid 
state of the mind, and consequent in- 
efficiency in progress. 

Leaving it to others to discover the 
abstract reason why the Spanish mind 
has struggled in vain to throw off its 
shackles, we charge expressly that the 
slave-trade organization has tenacious- 
ly and successfully absorbed all power, 
and has smothered the sparks of free- 
dom which, if allowed to kindle, would 
have consumed the inexhaustible foun- 
tain of its polluted wealth. 

Whatever cause of decline be ascribed 
to the last weak sovereigns of the Aus- 
trian dynasty in Spain, it is certain that 
the close of the eighteenth century 
found the nation entirely dependent for 
its vitality and prosperity on the mo- 
nopoly of trade with its possessions in 
this hemisphere. This embraced the 
following: Privileges to work the 
mines; privileged cities in Spain which 
could alone carry on commerce ; privi- 
leged commercial and shipping com- 
panies; privileged mercantile fleets sail- 
ing in convoys at stated periods; excise 
customs everywhere directing the course 
of trade; patents for providing salt and 
selling cattle, and other necessaries of 
life; privileges to the class of mar- 
iners; patents for executing judiciary 
acts. Each production and each in- 
dustry was at war with the other, and 
the general advance was based, not on 
reason, not on the price of man’s labor, 
but on might and the passive obedience 
of the colonists, Jorge Juan and Ulloa, 
eminent Spanish mariners, in secret and 
accurate reports, in vain warned the 
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court, unveiling the hideous features of 
oppression and corruption which “ dis- 
honored the Spanish rule in America.” 
When nothing remained of the vast 
Spanish possessions but Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, and the Philippine Islands, un- 
taught by the past, the energy, the 
mercantile spirit and the capital of the 
Spaniard still clung to monopoly as the 
only means of prosperity. Light was, 
however, piercing through ecclesiastical 
and monarchical darkness. The author 
of the agrarian law had published 
principles sustained in our day by Cob- 
den and the League. Some of the limi- 
tations of trade were reluctantly re- 
moved, and when the alliance with 
Napoleon drove the flag of Spain from 
every sea, we notice the efforts of Cuba 
to free herself from commercial bond- 
age; they are visible in the debates 
which took place in 1808 in the Pro- 
vincial Consulado, now extinct, where 
we read such words as the following : 

“And what if because the mother-country 
cannot provide articles we need : shall she pun- 
ish in us the deficiency of her manufactures 
and territorial productions ?” 


Peace was restored, and the exclusive 
system had to yield to the exigencies 
of existence, which broke through all 
restrictions and fixed on Cuba a contra- 
band trade as regularly organized as if 
it had been legal. This system and the 
slave-trade, clandestine in name also, 
became the source of Spanish power 
and prosperity in Cuba. 

Soon after the Congress of Vienna 
had condemned the African trade, Spain 
accepted the treaty of the 23d of Sep- 
tember, 1817, making the trade illegal 
for Spaniards. It is curious to watch 
from that day the constant struggle 
between the liberal spirit of the times 
and the terrible avarice of the slave- 
dealers. On the 30th of October, 1820, 
that being the date when importation 
of slaves should cease, a further tolera- 
tion of two years was obtained. Then 
followed repeated seizures of Spanish 
vessels engaged in the forbidden traffic; 
prizes, courts to settle their legitimacy, 
and the condition of the captured Afri- 
can. A profoundly exciting interna- 
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tional agitation followed between Eng- 
land and Spain, kept up by a laudable 
zeal on the part of the former in behalf 
of the negro, which has only died away 
since slavery ceased to exist in the 
United States. 

The importation of slaves, however, 
went on without regard to treaties or 
subsequent stipulations. The British 
Government urged the want of a law 
which should make known to Spaniards 
that they could no longer trade in 
human beings. A royal order appeared 
in consequence on the 2d of January, 
1826, especially forbidding any investi- 
gation about the origin of the African 
slaves who might be imported previous- 
ly to a decree that the Captain-General 
would give at some future time. This 
promised decree was never made. Eng- 


land was mystified, and the importations 
were continued without interruption. 


The widow of Ferdinand VIL. at a 
much later period, had placed her for- 
tunes in the hands of the Spanish lib- 
erals in order to secure the throne from 
the grasp of Don Carlos. A charter of 
political rights called “the Estatuto 
Real” was proclaimed, and the remon- 
strances of the British Government 
being sustained by the sentiment of the 
Cortes, a new treaty was entered into 
on the 28th of June, 1835, the publicity 
of which was the first efficient check on 
the African slave-trade. But the specu- 
lations were too lucrative; the agents 
of the Queen at Havana were largely 
engaged in them; the officials both in 
Cuba and in Spain participated in the 
profits. Hence a powerful struggle en- 
sued between the Cubans aspiring to ob- 
tain free institutions and the clique of 
slave-dealers which was publicly de- 
nounced by José Antonio Saco. 

Ever since the report of Serrano, the 
present Regent of Spain, was published 
in this country, it has been well under- 
stood that up to 1837, as we have al- 
ready mentioned, Spain and Cuba had 
always followed the same political 
fate. But the coincidence of time may 
have escaped many, between the blow 
at the slave-trade by the act of 1885 
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and the exclusion from the Cortes, in 
1837, of the representatives of the island 
of Cuba. For it could only be under 
an exceptional and arbitrary govern- 
ment, that violation of treaties could be 
so scandalously committed. Without 
knowing this secret motive of the 
Spanish rulers, it would be impossible 
to explain why General Tacon was at 
war with the Corporation of Havana, 
strenuously opposing political reforms, 
asking for means to put down the ex- 
pected rising of the colored population 
announced by the Spanish Legation at 
Washington; and permitting at the 
very same time vast and public impor- 
tations of Africans. Salustiano Olo- 
zaga, the fascinating orator of the Cor- 
tes, was the counsel for the city of Ha- 
vana on the occasion of the attack on it 
by Tacon, and nothing could better 
show the uselessness of battling against 
the slave-oligarchy than the despotic 
decision of the Court on that occasion. 

Baffled in its demands, yet continual- 
ly coming forward to the charge, the 
Government of Great Britain, after 
many vain remonstrances, proposed on 
the 17th of December of 1840 the 
emancipation of all slaves introduced 
since 1820 in violation of the treaty; 
which the Spanish officials admitted 
would comprise the bulk of the efficient 
labor then in existence. Turnbull, the 
British Consul, being ejected from the 
Sociedad Patriotica, José de la Luz 
Caballero, the distinguished Cuban 
patriot, and others equally known as 
enemies to slavery, appeared at the 
society and demanded that the repre- 
sentative of Great Britain should be 
received back into the Corps. 

In 1843 and 1844, slight disturbances 
were noticed among the slaves, and 
under General O’Donnell, who after- 
ward controlled the destinies of Spain, 
a method of erpurgo and precautionary 
punishment was applied, which finds 
no parallel in the age we live in. The 
indiscriminate persecution of the ne- 
groes in 1844 is a deep stain on the 
national character, proving how Spain 
is bound downward in the scale of ciy- 
ilization in order to retain her grasp on 
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Cuba. The scaffold did not fill the 
measure of blood required by the mili- 
tary attorneys appointed to execute 
what was called summary justice. The 
victims were shot in groups, but the 
greater number sank in deadly agony 
under the lash during interrogatories 
called “ proceedings;” and in order 
not to disgust the sensibilities of the 
nineteenth century, it was certified on 
the official records that the victims had 
expired from natural diseases. Thus 
perished Riuz, Tolon, Blakely, Andrew 
Dodge, Pedro Nufiez, Thomas Vargas, 
Lorenzo Sanches, José Caballero, Juan 
Agustin Molina, and hundreds of others. 
The fiscal, Fernando Percher, in render- 
ing an account of the cases committed 
to his charge, adduced certificates of 
the death of twenty-nine freemen and 
forty-three slaves. From three to four 
thousand of the colored population 
were swept away unrelentingly through 
this system of torture. Deceived by 
the indifference shown by civilized na- 
tions, the agents of Spain attempted to 
involve an Englishman by the name of 
Elkins in their savage persecution. 
Crawford, the British Consul, addressed 
General O’Donnell, and with the wont- 
ed firmness of a British official told 
him, as the testimony against Elkins 
had been obtained by forcible means, 
the proceedings inculpating him were 
null; O’Donnell hesitated, was pressed, 
and the victim was spared. 

Pedro Llanes, one of these military 
tools or fiscals, when the echo of the 
abominations had disturbed the equa- 
nimity of the home government, was 
accused at last of extortions of money 
and cruelties to his victims, and com- 
mitted suicide in the prison. 

At length the Spanish Cortes, under 
the pressure of Great Britain, passed a 
law—2d of March, 1845—the penalties 
of which were apparently decreed for 
the better suppression of the slave- 
trade. It was, however, only efficient in 
making the titles secure to slaves im- 
ported in violation of treaties, while 
slaves continued to be introduced and 
great agricultural enterprises were under- 
taken, depending on theirlabor! Ayes- 
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teran, Santos Suarez, and Escobedo, 
eminent Cubans, boldly made a report 
in 1844 in the Junta de Fomento, and 
Cintra in 1847, in the Corporation, which 
demonstrated the superior advantages of 
free labor; but the Government, to wit 
the slavers’ clique, was deaf. 

Meanwhile, Lord Palmerston was too 
shrewd to be duped by the penal law, 
which, had it not been enacted under 
the influence of this clique, must have 
nearly stopped the obnoxious traffic. 
He became roused, and claimed the per- 
emptory investigation of the origin of 
the existing slaves, accepting the testi- 
mony of the Africans. Spain replied, 
invoking her duty to secure the tran- 
quillity, prosperity, and contentment of 
the inhabitants of Cuba, which would 
be forfeited by complying with the 
wishes of H. B. M.’s Government. 

It was on that occasion that Lord 
Howden received from the British Pre- 
mier the following communication, dated 
the 20th of October, 1851. 

“ As to that portion of Sefior Miraflores’s 
letter wherein he affirms that the Spanish Gov- 
ernment canaot understand how the Govern- 
ment of H. B. M. can seriously recommend a 
measure which would be very injurious to the 
natives of Cuba, while recommending that the 
Spanish Government endeavor to conciliate 
the affection of those Cubans ; I have to com- 
mission your lordship to state to Sefior Mira- 
flores that the slaves constitute a great portion, 
and certainly of no slight importance, of the 
people of Cuba, and that any measures adopted 
to promote their emancipation, would be in 
harmony (as to the colored population) with 
the recommendations made by the Government 
of H. B. M. to the effect that measures be 
adopted to enlist the sympathies of the people 
of Cuba, with the object of ensuring the con- 
nection of said island with the Spanish crown: 
and it must be evident that, if the colored 
population became free, that fact would raise 
a most powerful element in opposition to any 
project to annex the island of Cuba to the 
United States, where slavery still exists. With 
reference to the influence which the emancipa- 
tion of the blacks would have in the interest 
of the white proprietors, it may certainly be 
affirmed that free labor is cheaper than slave 
labor, and it is beyond question that a free 
and contented working class is 1 safer neigh- 
bor for the wealthy, than ill-treated and ag- 
grieved slaves.” 


England obtained more enactments 
from the Court. A royal order of May 
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Sth, 1853, authorized the seizure of im- 
ported Africans in opposition to the 
law of 1845, with the evident object of 
appeasing the English; the Audiencia 
of Havana, however, paid no regard to 
it, so that another, to the same effect, 
appeared on the 2ist of March, 1854. 

The accomplished scholar, Marquis 
Pezuela, then filled the office of Goy- 
ernor-General, and endeavored to exe- 
cute the laws, and to prepare a change ih 
the condition of labor. His two pro- 
clamations, so entirely contradictory, 
issued with but an interval of twenty- 
seven days, are the strongest proof of 
the controlling influence of the clique. 
He said, on the 3d of May, 1854: 

“It is also time to make the life of the slave 
more agreeable than that of the white man 
who, with another name, labors in Europe. 
The planters may exchange their present rapid 
but precarious gains for others of less present 
value, yet more certain and lasting, which 
will pass to their grandchildren instead of 
being destroyed in one generation; thus be- 
coming consolidated and in harmony with 
religion,” &c., &c. 

And on the 30th of the same month, 
under the pressure of the clique, he 
Bays: 

“The Government of Her Majesty is but too 
well aware that this unhappy race which un- 
derstands by liberty nothing but vagrancy, 
for the honor of mankind should not be taken 
out of the soil of their birth, but once among 
civilized men, protected by religion and by the 
great laws of our fathers, is, in its so-called 
slavery, a thousand times happier than por- 
tions of the European population who are free 
only in name.” 

The organization of the slave-dealers 
owned the stock of the Diario de la 
Marina in shares, and this journal was 
the organ of the Government. The hu- 
manitarian, whether Spanish or Cuban, 
urged freedom for all slaves seized in 
violation of the treaties; registration 
of those in existence, so as to reject 
claims to future importations; and a 
schedule to secure the titles of the 
owners. Those forming that party were 
without influence. The emancipadoes, 
or prize negroes, continued to be a 
source of profit at the Government pal- 
ace; the schedules were sold at thirty- 
four dollars a-piece, and the registra- 
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tion, after being a short time in opera- 
tion, was annulled in a proclamation of 
General Concha, that subsequent impor- 
tations might not be questioned! Lat- 
terly, when a feeling of national dignity 
was awakened, and Francisco Duran y 
Cuervo w#s dismissed from the High 
Court of Justice and sent to Spain on 
accusations of bribery in the case of 
free negroes converted into slaves, the 
clique at once brought him safely back 
to Havana, where he now urges the 
volunteers to robbery and murder. 

The peculiar position of the British 
Government during the protracted agi- 
tation to obtain the execution of treaties 
for the suppression of the African trade 
has placed it in possession of the ne- 
cessary testimony to fully establish the 
unblushing power and action of the 
oligarchy. 

It is a fact not generally known, that 
on the 24th of December, 1854, Julian 
Zulueta, the slaver, Isidore Lira, of 
the “ Diario de la Marina,” and Sabino 
Ojero, of the mercantile house known 
as J. Morales & Co., petitioned the 
Queen to grant political freedom to 
Cuba! These parties were spurred 
to the movement by the Quitman ex- 
citement in this country, and perhaps 
even more by Mr. Everett's letter of the 
ist of December, 1852, which had just 
been made public, and which destroyed 
the slave-dealers’ hopes of the Euro- 
pean Tripartite alliance, wherein it was 
proposed that England, France, and the 
United States should guarantee the pos- 
session of Cuba to Spain. 

In January, 1865, Serrano, the present 
Regent, said in the Spanish Senate, in 
answer to a member of the Cabinet : 

“ That he ought to know that wherever the 
infamous trafic was practised, complete de- 
moralization reigned ; that under the pretext 
of the trade every iniquity and horror was 
committed ; that in those negotiations nothing 
was committed to writing, that contracts were 
verbal, and where the conditions were broken, 
it was usual to resort to the dagger for redress. 
We call (he said) upon the civilized world to 
hear the acknowledgment; that he had found 
out that all parties participating in the African 
trade were opposed to the sending of deputies 
JSrom Cuba and to every reform whatsoever!” 


Very soon after, the noble Duke re- 
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ceived a petition, signed by TWENTY 
THOUSAND of the most distinguished 
inhabitants of Cuba, which from its 
spontaneous character gives a correct 
idea of the political sentiment prevail- 
ing at the time, aud justifies the follow- 
ing interesting extracts. We allow 
ourselves no freedom in translating : 

“ How could those reaping the advantages 
of commercial monopoly, or enriching them- 
selves at the expense of the nation’s honor, ever 
consent to the political reforms to which Cuba 
is entitled, and which are called for by the 
general weal as long as those reforms are sure 
to produce the suppression of the privileges, 
and the end of so egregious, immorality ?” 


“ Between the mother-country and the Ul- 
tramarine Provinces a wall has been raised in 
the shape of a political charter* robbing the 
latter of the rights and guarantees which they 
have enjoyed at all times in common with the 
Peninsular.” 


“ The time has come to return to the path of 
reason, justice, and expediency. As men and 
as Spaniards; by natural law; by the law 
written and stamped in all the constitutions 
preceding the constituents Cortes of 1837, 
these were incompetent to rob from us a right 
exercised before on all occasions when the 
other provinces of the Spanish nation had 
exercised them. We neither participated in, 
or consented to, that usurpation, and the right 
has not come under prescription, and it is in 
vigor. Cuba protested then through her re- 
jected deputies, and has protested ever since 
by all indirect means in her power.” 

On the 28th of June following, the 
slavers’ oligarchy addressed the Gov- 
ernment in support of their exclusive 
policy; and the people of Cuba, one 
month later, July 28th, addressed a 
memorial to Her Majesty : 

“ As to the conspiracies (it said), the.expa- 
triation and executions which we all deplore, 
prove (and it is proper not to forget) that as 
long as the European Spaniards and the native 
Cubans were equal, no conspirators existed, 
and never was it found necessary to spill one 
drop of blood for political motives.” 

The petitioners mention unfair means 
employed to obtain signatures by the 
slave-oligarchy in support of their 
views, stating that in some cases the 
parties had disavowed their incautious 
adhesion. It adds: 

“No, Sejiora, it is not true that the inhabit- 


* That of 1837. 
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ants of Cuba are in a majority so abject as to 
reject and fear political reforms: the truth is, 
that they are anxious to receive them, and that 
they require them of every kind.” 

In spite of the strenuous exertions of 
their opponents, a time arrived when 
the Government could no longer resist, 
and on the 25th of November, 1865, the 
Queen issued an order creating a Junta 
merely to report “on the basis of the 
special laws that should be presented to 
the Cortes for the government of the 
Antilles; on the regulation of the ex- 
isting labor and emigration, on com- 
mercial treaties with other nations, and 
on the tariff question.” The Junta 
should consist of a number of officials 
not limited, of twenty-two Commission- 
ers elected by the people, and of twen- 
ty-two more of Government choice. 

General Domingo Dulce, then Gov- 
ernor-General, was the man whose duty 
it became to direct the election of Com- 
missioners ; and it was so unfairly done 
that the Corporation of Havana itself 
condemned the illegality of the act; 
the Court, however, sanctioned the un- 
lawful trick practised tc favor the oli- 
garchy in the election. But in spite of 
intrigues, the reformists elected their 
Commissioners almost to a man. It is 
proper to state with reference to the 
manceuvre of General Dulce, that in the 
Spanish Senate, the Secretary of the 
Colonies assumed the responsibility of 
the unfair management of the election, 
as having been ordered by him in a pri- 
vate communication to Dulce. 

We have shown what were the lawful 
demands of twenty thousand leading 
citizens of Cuba. The proof that they 
really expressed the public sentiment, is 
demonstrated in the consideration shown 
in the timid royal decree for convening 
the Junta at Madrid. The unquestiona- 
ble validity of that expression is also 
proved by the extraordinary success in 
the election. We will next briefly revert 
to the proceedings of the Junta install- 
ed at Madrid. 

At the inauguration, the Commission- 
ers were told that they were at liberty 
to discuss any question except that of 
national, monarchical, and religious 
unity ; yet the first interrogatory pre- 
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sented for them to answer referred only 
to how the labor of the colored and 
Asiatic population should be regulated, 
and what immigration should be favor- 
ed. Upon that José Marales Lemus, now 
the representative of Cespedes at Wash- 
ington, and then one of the elected 
Commissioners from the people, re- 
minded the presiding officer that such 
a course was inconsistent with the ob- 
ject and the pledges of the Minister of 
the Colonies. The latter, however, de- 
nied the Commissioners the right to 
question the order of interrogatories. 

Among the remarkable incidents was 
a proposition made by the Commission- 
ers from Puerto Rico for the immediate 
abolition of slavery, with or without 
indemnification, and a report of the ma- 
jority, requesting the slave-trade to be 
declared piracy, and those engaged in 
it to be excluded from Spanish nation- 
ality. To sustain our statement as to 
the power of the slave-oligarchy, we 
make some extracts from this report. 
Alluding to the ejection of the repre- 
sentatives in 1837, it says: 

“From that time, instead of begging for 
toleration, the African trade lifted its head 
proudly, and woe to whoever should dare cen- 
sure it. He would show himself thereby a 
false Spaniard, a rebel opposing the equilibrium 
of the races in order to weaken and destroy 
the power of the mother-country: he would 
be looked upon with suspicion, and at least 
be deported from the country. In the opinion 
of many, to be an African trader, to buy and 
hold slaves, was evidence of being a good 
Spaniard, because these means were calculated 
to strengthen the national sentiment. To 
oppose the contraband in slaves, to refuse to 
purchase the recently imported, or to free the 
slaves, was to show wicked intentions. Not 
even public functionaries were spared trouble 
and hidden attacks if they showed zeal in the 
fulfilment of duty in the matter of the slave- 
trade.” 


A gentleman of great honesty and 
superior acquirements—Antonio Gon- 
zales de Mendoza—awake to the perils 
of further introductions of Africans, had 
obtained permission to organize a so- 
ciety, whose members bound themselves 
to purchase no slaves arriving after the 
19th November, 1865 : 


“The basis of this project (we quote from 
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the Commissioner’s same Report) could not be 
more simple, inoffensive, and innocent, as may 
be seen in the copy annexed, and therefore 
the worthy General did not hesitate to approve 
it pro tem., but the slave-dealers, on finding out 
that all classes, especially the planters, sympa- 
thized with the object of the association and 
were hastening to subscribe the engagement 
not to purchase recently imported negroes, nor 
aid directly or indirectly the African traffic, 
felt that they were in great danger, and initiated 
a species of crusade against it. They said that 
it was revolutionary in its character, that it 
covered hidden views, that it attacked national 
unity under pretext of opposing the slave-trade, 
and by these means succeeded in having the 
association disproved and the sanction of 
the Governor-General invalidated; thereby 
strengthening the belief in some that it is 
really anti-national to oppose the slave-trade 
and in others that it is useless and even dan- 
gerous to battle against it, or to urge the appli- 
cation of laws sanctioned for its suppression. 

“Cuba is no longer bent on sustaining 
negro-slavery, though it may so seem ; she was 
so for reasons we all know, and she laments 
it; she has been drawn in spite of herself to be 
an unwilling accomplice in the unjustifiable 
contraband. The majority of her people are 
now aware that negroes are not the only vic- 
tims sacrificed to the avarice of the slave- 
dealers; they understand how far their future, 
and even their present mode of being, are com- 
promised through the persistency in that traf- 
fic: they ardently desire to see it forever end- 
ed; they are anxious to prove how much the 
past weighs on their minds and brings shame 
to their cheeks, and how sincerely they are 
determined not to full again into a fault which 
has been the source of so many evils. We are 
compelled, from a sense of duty, to sustain the 
laudable sentiment of our constituents, and if, 
in order to do so, we have been obliged to 
enter into details distasteful perhaps for some, 
the fault lies in those who by their tenacious 
violation of the laws, and by the means to 
which they have resorted, have forced us to 
the sad necessity of protesting against the 
injury they are inflicting on that island, and 
against accusations which that island no longer 
deserves. 


‘A day may come (we quote again), when 
this Report may be published, and it may 
perhaps incline some to desist from specula- 
tions which they undertake possibly without 
reflection and not comprehending the shame- 
ful hideousness of the crime and the horrors 
of its effects. Zhe World shall then know that 
Cuba has availed herself of the first opportu- 
nity which has been granted for her to speak, in 
order to protest energetically against the abom- 
inable trade, and the idea of acommon respon- 
sibility existing between the country and the 
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smugglers who dishonor it, being made to dis- 
appear, the former will be spared some of the 
dangers by which it is surrounded, and the 
latter will be less inclined to indulge hopes of 
impunity.” * 


The Commissioners proposed the abo- 
lition of customs, the substitution of 
income tax; a scheme of local govern- 
ment involving representation and the 
concurrence of the colonial vote for the 
imposition of taxes; and they also pre- 
sented a plan for the abolition of slav- 
ery, from which we feel compelled to 
give these extracts : 


“We think with Mr. Poey, that a cause 
based on the precedents of slavery, is irreiriev- 
ably lost at the tribunal of human conscience. 
We add, that a social system needing the sup- 
port of laws offensive to good morals, which, in 
its excess of precautions against the slave, at- 
tacks the security of the free, though belonging 
to the dominant race which is also suspected ;— 
a system in which we find a man coarse and 
cruel, wielding discretional power over two 
hundred or more individuals, whom he is at 
liberty to chastise or hold in fetters—which 
condemns a human being to a brutal existence, 
and allows him to be sold as sheep; an insti- 
tution which corrupts the master and degrades 
the slave, which tarnishes the modesty of the 
maid, and stimulates the sensuality of the youth 
—is one of whose existence every honest soul 
should be ashamed to be an accomplice.” 

“Man carries providentially in himself the 
necessity of labor and the capacity to produce, 
the power to use the elements which nature 
places within his reach, the calling to exercise 
that power, and consequently the right to enjoy 
the fruit of his labor. 

“The abolition of slavery no longer depends 
on the Government, or people, of countries 
which yet retain the few remains of the fatal 
institution. It is a fact irrevocably consumma- 
ted in the general sentiment of the world; itis 
the logical result of a series of acts and events 
becoming more magnificent, more exacting, 
and more irresistible.” 


No annals of any civilized state have 
ever furnished such instances of injus- 
tice, as these records disclose in the 
treatment of the Cubans by the slave- 
oligarchy. The solemn appeal of the 
Commissioners in 1867, only two years 
ago, demanding for themselves the 


* Signed by, J. M. Angulo—Acost1—Castellanos 
—Azcarate—José Morales Lemus—Count Pozos— 
Dulces—Antonio Rodriguez—Tomas Terry—J. A. 
Echevarria—Quifiones — Bernal — Camejo—R. Bel- 
vis—Ortega. 
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rights of freemen, and rejecting slavery 
and the slave-trade, is a solemn specta- 
cle, having no precedent in the history 
of any slave country; and it is in this 
aspect we present the case of Cuba to 
the people of the United States.* 

What excuse did the rulers of Spain 
offer for disregarding the requests of 
the colonists? None. Still, thirty 
years of patient endurance were insuffi- 
cient to exhaust forbearance. The Cu- 
bans continued to manifest a submis- 
sive spirit. The disturbed state of the 
nation, and the changes among the offi- 
cials in power, which accompanied the 
last days of the reign of the Queen, 
were accepted as causes sufficient for’ 
slighting their demands, And when 
the nation seemed to awake from a pro- 
longed trance of corruption and tyran- 
ny, and the cry of “ Spain with honor!” 
was launched as the watchword to the 
expectant citizens of the whole coun- 
try, and Serrano and Dulce, and their 
Liberal associates, were installed in the 
government palace of Madrid, could 
any one imagine that the rights of 
Cuba would still be withheld? Every 
military commander was at once re- 
moved, excepting the one whose cor- 
ruption was the most glaring, whose 
administration was the most venal, 
whose profligacy was the most scandal- 
ous and repugnant. That man was 
Lersundi, who respected no principles, 
who was bitterly opposed to the fran- 
chises, having come as Governor-Gene- 
ral to Cuba to amass a fortune, which 
could only be acquired through the 
slave-dealers’ clique. 

While raising altars to liberty in 
Spain, the people there were neverthe- 
less imbued with the spirit of that 
clique, and cruelly disappointed the 
expectations of the Cubans. Notwith- 
standing the rising of a resolute small 
band of patriots at the village of Yara, 
on the 10th of October, 1868, on the 
24th of the same month distinguished 
citizens of Havana, anxious to avoid 


* We commend the foregoing account to Wendell 
Phillips, who asserts the Cubans have no desire 
to emancipate the slaves! See Anti-Slavery Stan- 
dard, October 20, 
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civil war, waited on the Governor-Gen- 
eral, and, in courteous and respectful 
terms, asked that Cuba should be as- 
similated to the European provinces, as 
in 1812 and 1820. The refusal was ac- 
companied with remarks of disrespect 
to the assembly ; and Colonel Modet, a 
Spanish officer in the service, was in- 
stantly shipped to Spain for daring to 
sustain the wishes of the Havanese. 
Still, the latter did not relinquish a lin- 
gering loyal hope. They remembered 
the acknowledgment of their grievances 
by the Duke de la Torre (Serrano), then 
at the head of the Provisional Goy- 
ernment; they trusted the man, and 
many, whose hearts have become filled 
with resentment since, wrote to him, 
describing that last affront; while they 
begged for one drop from the fountain 
of liberty, to in some degree appease 
the excited islanders. The telegraph 
brought the public answer—it was the 
sanction of the exclusion enforced on 
the citizens of Havana by Lersundi, 
the old soldier of despotism. At the 
Cortes, which soon after met, there 
were some European Spaniards who 
generously demanded justice and free- 
dom for the West Indian Colonies ; they 
were chiefly from the republican ranks. 
The eloquent Emilio Castelar, whose 
voice has stirred many districts of 
Spain while resounding praises to the 
American nation, advocated the cause ; 
and, pointing to the British colonial 
policy, claimed that the institutions for 
Cuba should be so ample and free, that 
the union with the mother-country 
should depend on the will of the Cu- 
bans. In answering these suggestions, 
this very summer, the Duke Regent re- 
minded the orator that, in Cuba, slavery 
existed ; apparently forgetting that he 
had himself advocated emancipation, 
and that to grant it would be to con- 
form to the popular will on the island. 
His policy became that of the slave- 
clique—viz., to compel blind obedience, 
and sustain the obnoxious institution. 
When the outcry against Spanish rule 
became literally wild, and Cespedes and 
Marmol had shown that there were firm- 
ness and energy in the revolution, Dulce 
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was sent to Havana to appease the 
storm, not by the granting of rights, 
but by his personal popularity. He 
called around him the reluctant reform- 
ists of old, issued an amnesty to those 
in arms, talked of reforms extensively 
but guardedly, allowed liberty of the 
press, and permitted citizens to assem- 
ble and discuss all subjects. 

But he studiously withheld the elec- 
tive franchise, allowing the bureaucratic 
structure still to represent the various 
interests at stake. It was simply his 
will, or exclusive authority, which ruled. 
For nearly two weeks he permitted the 
people freely to express their opinions, 
for the purpose, it would almost seem, 
of ascertaining the victims that were to 
fall at the appointed time. 

Dulce soon saw that the slave-oligar- 
chy—never well pleased with him—had 
organized volunteer corps, exclusively 
composed of peninsulars, to oppose all 
political concessions, 

His predecessor, Lersundi, relied on 
this armed cohort of factious spirits for 
all emergencies; to uphold the clique, 
to frown upon free institutions, and to 
even raise in America the throne of the 
wandering Queen.* He boasted, as he 
left the Cuban shores, that his successor 
would find it a hard task to control the 
ferment he bequeathed him in the yvol- 
unteers ; and later events, ending in the 
ejection of Dulce himself from the isl- 
and, proves the correctness of the threat. 
One word as to these volunteers. From 
the name, one might reasonably suppose 
them charged with the defence of all 
peaceful citizens. They are a body or- 
ganized by Lersundi, in the country 
districts as well as in the cities, and 
consist of merchants, shopkeepers, and 
their clerks, in the seaports and in the 
interior-—wherever, in fact, a shop ex- 
ists. They constitute the Spanish Eu- 
ropean element (67,562 in numbers, ac- 
cording to the last census), who, as a 
body, youthful and strong, had appa- 
rently thrived in the drygoods, hard- 
ware, and grocery business, while, in 





* He received a telegram from Isabel, dated at 
Pau, appealing to his loyalty when it was too late. 
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reality, the importation of slaves was 
the chief source of their profits. Even 
if the education of the masses had at- 
tained a decent development in Spain, 
the demoralizing effect of the business 
they upheld would have made them 
cruel, as they were really ignorant. 
Since the time when the lucrative trade 
stopped, many had become bankrupt; 
and they could no longer, through the 
ordinary channels of trade, satisfy the 
inordinate wants and habits created 
and easily provided for by the favorite 
speculation. In a creole, the volunteer 
saw one possessing superior intelligence, 
a rival in power, rising in proportion as 
liberal ideas progressed—an opponent 
to the system which had enriched the 
elder peninsulars of his party. Thwart- 
ed in his personal expectations, it was 
natural for him to look upon the native 
Cuban as the enemy of his country. It 
is in this way the strength, joint action, 
and ferocity of the volunteers can be 
explained. Our readers remember how 
they rushed from an ambuscade, to-fire 
on the defenceless people at the Villa- 
nueva theatre, and paraded the streets 
for whole days, massacring the innocent 
inhabitants, on the ground that they 
heard seditious cries; how they shot 
down people at the Louvre, in the capa- 
city of police-agents, and crowded into 
the jails to insult the powerless victims; 
how they sacked the Aldama palace 
—deposing governors, who resisted 
their merciless purposes—insisting on 
immediate executions. And when, as 
an act of clemency, to save the lives of 
hundreds unjustly imprisoned, Dulce 
succeeded in shipping the latter to an 
inhospitable island on the African coast, 
the volunteers murdered numbers on 
the Havana wharf, who, they said, had 
manifested sympathy for their exiled 
friends. 

This was on Easter Sunday, 1869. 
Scarcely had they finished their coward- 
ly assassinations, when they forced Gene- 
ral Dulce to leave his palace, to sanc- 
tion the immediate execution of a poor 
man whom a policeman had thought it 
his duty to protect. The Havanese wit- 
nessed with terror these acts of atrocity, 
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which was intensified by the powerless 
condition of the Governor-General. All 
have heard the account of the two hun- 
dred and sixty gentlemen, rudely thrust 
on board a Spanish man-of-war, and 
subjected to every species of abuse and 
suffering during a long voyage to Af- 
rica, at the hands of the “ volunteers.” 

Next came the executions of Leon 
and Medina, who had been legally con- 
demned, and who uttered inflammatory 
patriotic words on the scaffold. Some 
one in the crowd, it is said, made a 
sympathetic response. There were thou- 
sands of armed soldiers and volunteers 
at the time in the square, and through 
the city, yet they fired instantly on the 
populace, and six victims, including a 
woman, were killed. Dulce himself 
cannot be acquitted of blame. He 
praised them for their loyalty, and 
gave them encouragement. “ You must 
seize,” he said to the volunteers, in a 
proclamation, “ whosoever shall spread 
alarming reports,” etc. 

Thus the spirit of persecution and the 
thirst for blood was inspired through- 
out the Spanish ranks; and the killing 
of suspected citizens, not by judicial 
decree, nor even by order of a com- 
mander, but by the infuriated armed 
rabble, became the rule. It was the 
same spirit which broke all bounds, 
and turned against Dulce, when he at 
last attempted to control it. Then it 
was the volunteers ejected him—the 
representative of Spain! It is difficult 
to keep pace with these outrages. The 
silent murder of prisoners at Santiago 
and (by wholesale) in the camps; the 
treacherous death inflicted on Augusto 
Arango by the Governor of Principe 
not heeding a safe-conduct, on the faith 
of which he had trusted; the disgrace- 
ful proclamation of Valmaseda;* the 


* burning of prisoners at Las Tunas, 


‘We pause before the heart-rending 
drama of Jiguani. Eight universally 
beloved and wealthy citizens of San- 


* Jt punished with death whoever was not at his 
residence, and did not t for it satisfactorily ; 
it ordered that women found away from their 
homes, should be conducted forcibly to Bayamo; 
and that houses not bearing a white flag should 
be destroyed. 





— 
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tiago, with their servants and friends 
who came to soothe them in their grief 
(twenty-one in number), were shot, on 
the 3d of last August, by the escort of 
Colonel Palacios. 

When they were made acquainted 
with Valmaseda’s order for them to go 
a long land-journey, they petitioned, 
through the foreign consuls, to be judg- 
ed at their domicile, requesting, if go 
they must, to do so under an escort 
which they could trust, declaring their 
fears of what might happen on the 
road. They reached Bayamo safely, 
and then they were made to undertake 
another unexpected journey under the 
terrible Palacios, who, at a given mo- 
ment, fell on the defenceless prisoners, 
leaving not one alive. Of the victims, 
not one had been judged. Many had 
not been accused, and some had actu- 
ally been released as innocent. Palacios 
was allowed, by General de Rhodas, to 
reach Spain unmolested. While allud- 
ing to these records of official crime, we 
have evidence of similar deeds commit- 
ted on the 19th and 22d of October, at 
Roque and Palmillas, within six and 
twelve hours’ ride from Havana. Twen- 
ty citizens were tied, carried off, and 
slaughtered—nine at Aizpwinas, eleven 
at Palmillas. The volunteers, the 
chapelgorri, and the Governor of Colon, 
are implicated ; but they are safe, being 
agents of a recognized Power. 

The question naturally arises, how far 
these sanguinary persecutions have suc- 
ceeded in restoring peace to the people 
and security to the Spanish hold on 
Cuba? Nearly fifty thousand regular 
troops, and as many volunteers,* perfect- 
ly armed and equipped, have up to this 
time been employed to crush the rebel- 
lion, aided, besides, by a powerful navy 
and abundant cash resources drawn on 
the credit of the island. What is the 
result? Let us see, 

The Western Department, from Cape 
San Antonio to the east of Cardenas, 
bears the oppressive weight of stupen- 
dous inilitary array, comprising the for- 
tifications of Havana; and no move- 


*They have by their own accounts ost 16,000 
men. 
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ment is heard there save murders, like 
those of Guanajay and the Oliveras. 

In the section of the Cinco Villas, or 
the space lying between Remedios and 
Sagua on the north, and Cienfuegos and 
Jaguey-Grande on the south, including 
Santa-Clara and the mountains of Mani- 
caragua, there are about fourteen thou- 
sand patriots, under General Federico 
Cabada, who, so far from being dis- 
persed, have commenced the threatened 
war of fire on the canefields. It is said 
that at Cienfuegos they have received 
an important accession from the Spanish 
ranks, of republicans who refuse to 
attack their political brethren. 

In the Central Department, Ignacio 
Agramonte commands 10,000 Camague- 
yanos, intercepting the road between 
Nuevitas on the northern coast and 
Puerto-Principe, holding in check four- 
teen thousand well-armed regular troops, 
with abundance of artillery. Puerto- 
Principe is deprived of trade and provi- 
sions, cruelly oppressed and reduced to 
very small numbers. 

Generals Jordan and Marmol, in the 
east, from Santiago to Bayamo, have 
under their command about 13,000 men. 
The General Commander-in-Chief, Que- 
sada, counts besides on several thou- 
sands, of all shades of color, who are 
waiting for arms; and also on the en- 
tire population, whose soul is with the 
Liberals. With hands and feet tied by 
want ef arms and ammunition, and in 
the absence of municipal concert and 
authority, with no proper organization 
in the outset, the resistance of the Cu- 
ban army is a matter of surprise, and 
can only be accounted for by the over- 
whelming power of despair. 

The Cubans fight bravely. No one 
can read the Spanish version of the bat- 
tle of Baire, which lasted one hour and 
three quarters—the fight being carried 
on, not with fire-arms, but with cold 
steel—without being satisfied of their 
valor, and the spirit which inspires 
them. The struggle, however, is un- 
equal. The Spaniards hold possession 
of the towns and forts; they are not 
entangled by family ties, maintaining, 
as they do, disreputable intimacies with 
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colored mistresses whom they despise. 
The Cubans lack discipline and arms, 
and even clothing, while they tremble 
for the fate of their wives, mothers, and 
children, The cause of Spain is sus- 
tained by a reign of terror (unchecked 
by the least restraint), such as has never 
been justified by civilized governments ; 
while the Cubans, separated from their 
friends by an inhospitable sea, are hem- 
med in by their narrow territory, and 
watched by a powerful navy. They are 
obliged to seek secretly in America the 
support and the arms which our coun- 
try has always before tendered to strug- 
gling republics, and which we openly 
grant to their enemies. 

To show the animus with which the 
contest is to be carried on in the future, 
on the part of Spain, we translate from 
the Cronista, the Spanish organ pub- 
lished in this city, of date November 20. 
Speaking of the proposed burning of 
the canefields, by command of Cespe- 
des, it says: 

“Nothing seems easier than the execution 
of this plan, if the Spanish authorities do not 
adopt measures of terror of such nature that 
the bare enunciation of them be sufficient to 
freeze with fear the blood of the bandits.””—— 

“Tt will certainly happen (in case the burn- 
ing is not stopped) that on a day least expect- 
ed, the Spaniards will rise in wrath, and ex- 
ecute on the Island a general robber-deed 
(Barrabasada /) that will resound over the 
earth until the end of the world.” —— 

“The Spaniards of the Island of Cuba have 
sworn to defend it at any hazard, even to bury- 
ing it in the abyss of the sea if necessary, that 
our enemies shall not gain her ; and they will 
perform this as loyal men, doing all, all that 
may be necessary to fulfil their outh.” 


Does it seem credible that such lan- 
guage could appear in print, here in 
the city of New York, in this year of 
grace, 1869? We would not have be- 
lieved it, had we not the Oronista lying 
on the table before us, 

The question rises directly from the 
subject—a question not to be blinked 
or evaded, except with the loss of na- 
tional dignity— What is the duty of the 
United States? We answer: 

First, to interfere to compel the con- 
test in Cuba to be carried on according 
to the rules of civilized warfare. 
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Second, to accord to the Cubans bel- 
ligerent rights. 

Of the precedents (and precedents 
are very soothing to the diplomatist), 
to justify the first proposition, the one 
which most naturally occurs to us is 
the “Elliot Treaty,” so called, where- 
in England interfered during the Car- 
list war in Spain, to stop the sanghi- 
nary character of the contest.* 

Let the United States follow a prece- 
dent so noble and humane, and compel 
the contest in Cuba to be carried on 
according to the rules of war. 

Next, as to granting Cuba belligerent 
rights. According to Vattel, neutrals 
are bound to consider the parties in a 
civil war as independent. 

That belligerency is not aright, but a 
fact which must be admitted in prac- 
tice, though it may not be recognized 
in an official declaration. 

Such have been the principles sus- 


* This was in 1835, the year after a treaty of al- 
liance had been entered into between England, 
France, Spain, and Portugal, the object being the 
support of Maria of Portugal and Isabel IL. of 
Spain, the “ Constitution” having a few days be- 
fore been accepted. At that time the party of 
Don Carlos was making headway under its fa- 
mous leader Zumalacarregui. The contest as- 
sumed a most sanguinary character on both sides, 
and Lord Palmerston requested the Marquis Mi- 
raflores to make known to Her Majesty the Queen 
Regent of Spain, “the inmost and personal desire 
of His Britannic Majesty to have measures adopted 
which shall subject the proceedings of the officials 
and commanders of her Government and army 
to a system calculated rather to conciliate than to 
destroy those whom it is Her Majesty's interest to 
call to duty.” 

Subsequently, on the 27th and 28th April, 1835, 
an agreement proposed by Lord Elliot, Commis- 
sioner of His Britannic Majesty, was adpoted as 4 
rule for the belligerents at Guipuzcea, Alava, 
Vizcaya and Navarra. It was as follows : 

Art. 1st. The Commanders-in-Chief of the ar- 
mies now at war (in the *provinces) agree to spare 
the lives of the prisoners made on either side and 
to exchango them in the following manner, ete. 

Arts, 2d, 8d, and 4th refer to the exchange of 
prisoners. , 

Art, 5th, fixes a place for security for prisonere 
not exchanged. 

Art. 6th. During this contest no ljfe shall be 
taken of any person, civilian or military, for his 
political opinions, without his having been judged 
and condemned according to military rules and 
the ordinances of Spain, this condition not being 
applicable to prisoners of war whose fate is men- 
tioned in the preceding articles, 

Art. 7 protects the wounded and sick. 

Signed : GERONIMO VALDEZ, 
Tomas ZUMALACARREGUI. 
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tained by England, France, and other 
nations, especially during the wars of 
the various Colonies of America against 
the parent State. 

The United States have officially de- 
clared that they would admit the flag 
of any party in rebellion, provided it 
respected the law in this eountry ; and 
they have further declared that, from 
the commencement of the insurrection 
of the Spanish-American provinces 
against Spain, they admitted their flags 
without investigating whether the pa- 
triots had just cause for rising or a 
probability of success. 

The flag of Cuba should therefore be 
admitted in our ports on the same 
terms as that of Spain.* 

We claim to have proved the three 
statements with which we commenced 


* Mr. Sumner alleges, on the other side, that 
neither Poland nor Hungary were acknowledged 
as belligerente, 

But the British Government said in 1825, on 
the Grecian question, that the national interest 
required that the right of belligerency be granted 
to any portion of a people rising inarms. The 
Poles were belligerents, whether Europe were 
just or not in their behalf. 

As to Hungary, in Wheaton’s Elements of In- 
ternational Law, edited by R. H. Dana, Jr., 8th 
edition, we read on page 46 : 

“The state of things in Hungary, in 1849, would 
doubtless have justified any nation in recognizing 
the belligereucy of Hungary, if her own relations 
with the parties to the contest had been such as to 
require such a declaration as a guide to her own 
officials and private citizens and as a notice to both 
parties.” 

Mr. Sumner falls into the error of claiming that 
there should be sufficient strength to conquer, 
which we have shown to be unsound. What of 
our own struggle in 1776, brought to a happy issue 
by the aid rendered by France, viewed in the light 
of Mr, Sumner’s Commentary on National Law? 
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this article. We believe we have re- 
corded enough to satisfy every one who 
reads it, of the character of the Cuban 
struggle. 

As to our Government’s interfering to 
humanize the contest, precedent justi- 
fies it and humanity demands it. Fur- 
ther, the law of nations, the custom of 
civilized States, and our own course 
hitherto, demand that we accord to the 
Cubans the rights of belligerents. 

There is not the least doubt of the 
ultimate result of the struggle. How 
long it may be protracted depends on 
intercurrent events. The responsibility 


‘rests on our own Government. It 


should adopt a just, humane, and dig- 
nified position, uninfluenced by and 
without reference to Castilian arro- 
gance and pride, or to the fears of / 
timid and shallow-minded politicians, 

The day of personal government is 
past. The power of emperor, king, 
sultan, pacha, have all to yield to the 
force of opinion over the whole world. 
The tide of human progress bears 
down the ramparts of tyranny, inspires 
everywhere a ‘keener sense of men’s 
rights, which is to result in exact and 
equal justice to all. Spain alone, of all 
constituted Governments, defies the 
civilization of the age. The character 
of her.present revolution has become 
narrowed to « strife for contro] between 
ambitious and unscrupulous chiefs. 
The republican party there is crushed, 
while she retains her grasp on Cuba by 
a series of enormities which outrage 
the moral sense of all Christendom. 
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AMERICAN HOTELS, 


[BY A COSMOPOLITAN.] 


«“ Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn ?””—Shakespeare. 


In the memorable year of European 
Revolutions, 1848, a young Austrian 
prince took it into his head to run 
away with the prima donna of the 
Vienna Stadt Theatre, and to spend his 
honeymoon in America, Having taken 
rooms at the Astor House, where his 
wife’s magnificent toilette, her pretty 
maid, and the gigantic chasseur in full 
hunting costume had created no small 
sensation, he startled the waiter in at- 
tendance at his rooms by ringing the 
bell furiously, and ordering him per- 
emptorily “to send the landlady up.” 
The disconcerted waiter ventured to re- 
monstrate, and to inquire what the 
grievance was. “Tell the landlady,” 
was the answer, “to come up here, 
The sheets are damp! This will never 
do!” Whether the “landlady” ever 
received the message or not, is not 
known; but in the little incident there 
was a flood of light thrown on the 
nature of American hotels. 

Experienced travellers state with 
much force, that one of the happiest 
results obtained from an extensive 
knowledge of the world, is the habit 
of rejecting all comparisons, and the 
knack of discovering what is good and 
pleasant in every country and every 
national habit. They will never ask 
whether the Rhine is the finer river or 
the Hudson, or think of balancing the 
beauties of Lake George against those 
of Lake Como; but rather try to prove 
their skill in pointing out to you charms 
in a landscape where before you saw 
no attraction, and merits in local pecu- 
liarities which had escaped your atten- 
tion. So it is with hotels, American 
hotels are neither better nor worse than 
those of Europe. They have great 
merits of their own, and not a few 
defects, of both of which it may not 


be amiss to say « few words, not so 
much for their own sake, as because 
they are eminently characteristic of the 
American people and their national 
habits. 

A good hotel is a word suggestive of 
very different meanings in different 
parts of the world. The Engliskman, 
reproducing in himself the insular type 
of his country, loves to be by himself, 
looks upon his house as his castle, and 
wants “his ease in his inn?’ Hence the 
domestic character of the English hotel, 
with its perfect stillness, its thickly- 
carpeted staircases and private apart- 
ments. The British require of a good 
hotel the closest imitation of a peace- 
ful home. They ask for their sitting- 
room, have their meals served up pri- 
vately, and never see nor hear the other 
guests. They expect to pay high, but 
they exact also a full equivalent for 
their money, not in luxury and splendor 
of outfitting, but in real, substautial 
comfort. The very costume of the ser- 
vants is, hence, prescribed: the gloomy 
undertaker’s dress for the silent, well- 
trained waiter, and the coquettish cap 
with the smart ribbons for the pretty 
chambermaid. So far is this desire to 
see only what is familiar and homelike 
carried by certain classes in England, 
that country squires and ministers of 
the church, legal men and country 
practitioners, the magnates of one shire 
and those of another, have each their 
favorite hotel in town, to which they 
and their fathers have gone faithfully 
for generations. Travellers will easily 
recall such old establishments in Han- 
over Square, Piccadilly, or Cornhill, 
just as others are equally favorite re- 
sorts of the old Catholic families or 
foreign diplomats. “Commercial” men 
and foreigners have, of course, hotels 
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of their own, after special patterns; 
but the good hotel of the Englishman 
is uniformly quiet, dear, and eminently 
comfortable. 

The good hotel of the German, on 
the contrary—and they are very good— 
bestows its main efforts upon the table, 
which must offer a judicious combina- 
tion of respectable quantities with su- 
perior quality, in order to satisfy the 
customer. The German eats no break- 
fast, in the English sense of the word. 
He is satisfied with a cup of coffee and 
a roll; but he makes two most substan- 
tial meals of his dinner and his supper, 
and here lies the excellency of German 
hotels. The cuisine of Vienna, where, 
by-the-by, a table d’héte was, until 
within a few years, unknown, is ac- 
knowledged by gourmets to be the best 
in the world, combining the merits of 
German and French cooking in the 
happiest manner. The rooms are a mi- 


nor consideration in German hotels, 
mainly because the prudent economy 
which prevails.in all classes, from the 


humblest to the very highest, leads 
guests to choose their apartments ac- 
cording to their purse. The German 
well-to-do merchant does not think of 
going into a first-floor sitting-room, 
which is kept for fools, princes, and 
Americans; but he would instantly 
leave the house where a room should 
be offered to him in the sixth or seventh 
story, with furniture which his coach- 
man might think barely admissible. 
The German landlord manages every 
thing himself, leaving to his oberkellner 
merely the distribution of rooms and 
superintendence of waiters. He is ever 
at hand to hear complaints, to furnish 
information, and to aid the traveller 
with his advice and experience. He 
does not take a hotel on speculation, or 
because he has failed elsewhere: with 
him the business is a profession, for 
which he is trained, and in which he is 
as anxious to win an honored name as 
well as to earn a fortune. Generally 
the son of a landlord, he is sent as a 
young man to some renowned hotel in 
Frankfort or Vienna, where he serves 
his apprenticeship as a common waiter, 
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napkin on arm, and piles of plates in 
his hands. He thus becomes familiar 
with all the minor details of the kitch- 
en, the cellar, and the dining-room ; 
with all the habits and cunning tricks 
of waiters, and the different ways of 
procuring supplies prevalent in different 
countries, He is next promoted to the 
responsible position of head-waiter, in 
order to acquaint himself with the 
room-letting, and the nature of gene- 
ral supervision, while he is now also 
brought in contact with the guests of 
the house, and acquires that marvellous 
tact by which the experienced landlord 
detects the sharper instantly, and reads, 
by a glance at the cut of the traveller’s 
coat, the shape of his trunk, and the 
manner of entering the house, not only 
to what class of society he belongs, but 
his nationality also, and his peculiar 
tastes, Then only, when he is fully pre- 
pared to keep up the fair renown of 
some great hotel, which has been well 
spoken of for a century throughout the 
broad German land, he returns home, 
and assumes either the house over which 
his ancestors have ruled for many gene- 
rations, or some new enterprise, in which 
he may show that his training has not 
been in vain. It is remarkable that 
many a “ good hotel” in Germany and 
Belgium is kept by women, whose judi- 
cious management results in the great 
comfort of the guests and the clear 
profit of the owner. Few travellers 
who have ever enjoyed the admirable 
table of the Hotel de Bellevue, in Brus- 
sels, or sat in its hanging gardens on 
the flat roofs overlooking the park, will 
forget the excellent lady who presides 
over the well-kept establishment, and 
points with legitimate pride at the tab- 
let in her dining-room, on which the 
remote year of the last century is re- 
corded, which witnessed the first open- 
ing of her house. 

The Belgian hotels, though more 
German than French, still resemble the 
“ good hotel” in France in many points. 
There the late breakfast, equal in all 
points, but the missing soup, to a full 
dinner, and the late dinner itself, mak- 
ing any additional meal superfluous, if 
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not impossible, form the characteristic 
feature. Here, also, generation after 
generation often follow each other in 
the same house, and here also women 
frequently manage, if not the whole 
establishment, at least the financial 
sart. But the café proves in France a 
serious rival to the hotel. The rooms 
are, therefore, apt to be very unsatis- 
factory, if in spite of the never-failing 
abundance of mirrors and cheap bron- 
zes, and the annoying wax candles, to 
be paid over and over again by suc- 
ceeding relays of guests. The French- 
man lives so exclusively at the café, to 
which the pleasant air of his native 
land and the firmly-rooted habits of his 
countrymen lead him early in the morn- 
ing, that he requires of his hotel little 
more than a modest bed-room for the 
night, and his two good meals for the 
day. 

Other nations have either no hotels 
at all—Stockholm, a king’s residence, 
and the superb capital of a great realm, 
had a few years ago not’ a single hotel 
—or inns, which are the horror of all 
travellers, like those of Spain and the 
interior of Russia. In other lands, 
again, they are so closely modelled 
after the pattern of French hotels, that 
it would be wrong, as well as useless, 
to compare them to American houses 
of the better class, 

The American hotel derives its pecu- 
liarities from two characteristic features 
of the people, for whom they are built 
and kept. The American is emphati- 
cally a gregarious animal: he loves a 
crowd, and prefers living in a crowd. 
He is born in a crowd; for physicians 
tell us that there are more births of 
twins in the Union than in other lands, 
He swarms in crowds to public schools, 
and lives in commons at higher colleges, 
He rushes in crowds upon railways and 
steamboats, which are always filled to 
excess, and is not satisfied with aught 
but monster meetings. He dies in 
crowds; for nowhere do disasters kill 
larger numbers at once, whether it be 
an explosion on the railroad-track or 
in the miner’s shaft. And even after 
death he loves to lie amid a crowd in 
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those enchanting cemeterics which his 
quaint hospitality leads him to show in 
every town to the visitor from foreign 
lands, as the cheeriest spot and fairest 
resort in his magnificent country. The 
same tendency makes him fond of liv- 
ing in a crowd at a hotel. No house is 
a “good hotel” to him, that does not 
count its gttests by the thousand, or 
at least by hundreds, and opens to him 
a suite of gorgeously furnished apart- 
ments, where he can meet large num- 
bers of friends, and his wife and daugh- 
ter can exhibit their expensive ward- 
robe before a critical crowd, which 
stands them instead of friends and ac- 
quaintances. He would not think it 
possible that the quiet porte cochére of a 
European hotel, with its grand Suisse 
in the hall, and no other earthly being 
near, could lead to a “ first-rate” house. 
To be cooped up in his sitting-room all 
day long would be intolerable to him, 
and he would scorn the idea of dining 
with his family in a pleasant, cheery 
room, all by themselves! He demands 
that he shall be met with, as he enters 
the hotel, by an immense host of smok- 
ing and spitting men, which surges up 
and down the vast hall, overflows upon 
the street without and up the broad 
staircase within, and through which 
he has to make his way by sheer force, 
in order to reach the counter behind 
which stands the impassive master of 
his life for the time during which he 
will stay at the house. Woe is him if 
he has not followed the now universal 
custom of the Old World, to engage 
rooms beforehand by telegram! <A cold 
refusal meets him, or he is reluctantly 
assigned to a room which, upon follow- 
ing the morose waiter who leads him. 
up-stairs, he finds in the seventh or 
eighth story, and is expected to share 
with a number of other guests. The 
latter he hardly objects to, for the 
American is not averse to sleeping in 
crowds also, and many a visitor spe- 
cially demands to be put into the same 
room, nay, in the same bed, with oth- 
ers. Did not a President of the United 
States share his bed with a renowned 
politician, and leave the record of their 
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joint consultations during the night on 
the record of history ? 

In this assignment of rooms occurs 
the first serious objection to American 
hotels—the rooms have all one and the 
same price, whether they are conven- 
iently situated on the first floor and 
furnished with splendor, or lie, at the 
end of a ten minutes’ a&cent, in the 
garret, and hold merely a bed, a wash- 
stand, and a chair, Thousands would 
be willing to pay a slight addition even 
to the exorbitant rates exacted now, to 
be spared the fatiguing journey to 
and fro. As many, perhaps, would be 
equally willing to content themselves 
with a remote room and plain furni- 
ture, if by so doing they could be at a 
good hotel, and yet live somewhat 
more cheaply. Then it is a mere matter 
of chance or of partiality what room 
the unlucky traveller is forced to oc- 
cupy. The American has always been 
famous for his chivalrous appreciation 
of a lady—which means, in his vocabu- 
lary, every white, decently dressed wom- 
an—but the gentleman is as yet a myth 
to him. The days have happily gone 
by, when it was not considered safe to 
admit male travellers to the ladies’ 
ordinary, and the privilege of dining 
there had to be paid for in addition to 
the usual charges; but a man is a man, 
and no more, in the eyes of the Rhada- 
manthus in the office, and, unless he 
can claim acquaintance with the haugh- 
ty clerk, and shake hands across the 
counter, he goes the way of the me- 
chanic in his holiday suit, or the gam- 
bler with the huge diamond in his cra- 
vat. If he asks to be allowed a room 
for himself, he is looked at askance, 
and gruffly answered that the house is 
full; and with the marvellous life that 
surges continually up and down the 
great thoroughfares of the land, it is 
very likely that the private parlors are 
full of cots, and the passages even 
blocked up by sleeping accommoda- 
tions. This is especially the case in 
houses situated on some of the main 
arteries, as the Delavan House in Albany, 
the Massasoit House in Springfield, and 
others, where hundreds of travellers ar- 
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rive nightly, to depart again by an early 
morning train. It is here and on such 
occasions that the American displays in 
its full vigor his national virtue, pa- 
tience ; for the book of Job is evident- 
ly his favorite reading, and in his green 
and yellow melancholy he worships Pa- 
tience on a monument above all earthly 
deities. He allows himself to be push- 
ed to and fro in the hall, to be ordered 
to the Mansard, as if a great favor 
had been bestowed upon him, to be 
bullied by Paddy, who tells him he 
must do this and not do that, and when 
he is hungry, to wait patiently till it 
pleases his majesty, the landlord, to let 
him have his meals. 

For his insane passion to be ever in 
a crowd breaks forth most powerfully 
when he is hungry. He cannot enjoy 
the abundance, even of excellent pro- 
visions, which the good hotel in Amer- 
ica almost invariably provides for him, 
unless he hears a fearful din and tur- 
moil around him, and feels himself, 
here also, one of the people. Great is 
the consternation of the uninformed for- 
eigner, who expresses a modest wish to 
dine at his favorite hour; greater yet 
the dismay of the unlucky traveller, who 
arrives after a fatiguing journey, during 
which he has been forced to fast, wea- 
ried and exhausted, but at an hour 
when a meal has just been concluded, 
end is peremptorily told that the doors 
will not open again for hours! He 
cannot breakfast when he chooses, nor 
dine at the hour which would suit his 
engagements. He has bound himself 
over to a tyrant, who summons his 
slaves, when it pleases him and his con- 
venience, by a barbarous gong or a 
thundering knock at the door, to come 
to table. And woe is to him again, if 
in his innocence he should hope to be 
allowed to sit, where he chooses, near 
friends, or facing the bright scene! A 
stern master seizes him as he enters, 
and, with a majestic wave of the hand, 
delivers him over to another official, 
who sternly assigns him his seat, and 
vanishes instantly, totally unconcerned 
about the traveller’s wishes, and deter- 
mined to ignore his request to avoid a 
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glaring light in front or a treacherous 
draught from behind. The American’s 
patience is admirable. He enters the 
room, he takes the chair, he waits the 
signal as his master ordains, and nine 
times in ten he eats what his so-called 
servant behind his chair decrees shall 
be his dinner. If he sighs, the waiter 
grows sulky, declares that the dishes he 
wants “ are out,” and disappears before 
he has done. If he insists, and orders 
what he wants like a gentleman accus- 
tomed to dine well, the man obeys, but 
expects a liberal fee to compensate him 
for the unusual trouble. 

Finally comes the quart Wheure da 
Rabelais. The bill is not sent to him. 
He is ordered to appear at a certain 
opening in a grated cage, and sum- 
moned to state his name and the num- 
ber of his room. The amount is made 
out in a few seconds, and in a round 
sum, and he is expected to pay what is 
asked, without inquiring about the de- 
tails. As the rates are fixed at a cere 


tain sum per day, and besides wines— 


which are very little in demand—no 
additional charges are likely to be 
made, the computation is easy enough. 
But here also the grand style of these 
great hotels is apt to show itself in the 
loose way in which money is spent. A 
meal more or less matters apparently 
little to landlord or guest, and as the 
day is computed from the meal first 
served after the traveller’s arrival, the 
parting guest who rises from dinner at 
six, and leaves the house at seven, is, 
notwithstanding, expected to pay for 
tea, which is served at six, because he 
was at that hour still in the house. 
The general custom of charging three, 
four, and five dollars a day for rooms 
and meals has, no doubt, its advantages 
—to a Gargantua. He can enjoy five 
substantial meals, the most modest of 
which, lunch and tea, would afford in 
meats alone abundant support for a 
navvy. But the less happy man, whose 
appetite is more moderate, and content 
with three good meals; the traveller, 
who has the good fortune of enjoying 
the liberal hospitality for which Ameri- 
cans are justly renowned; the sick 
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man, whose physician enjoins absti- 
nence or an extremely light diet, often 
for days; and the curious explorer, who 
wishes to make himself acquainted 
with the cuisine of famous establish- 
ments like Delmonico’s, Guy’s, and oth- 
ers—all these classes are grievously 
punished for their inability to obey the 
landlord, who orders them to take their 
five meals, and to take them at his 
house. The high-bred lady, in her 
sumptuous room on the ‘second floor, 
facing Broadway, and the unfortu- 
nate traveller in the attic over the 
steam-kitchen ; the hungry farmer, who 
comes to town but once a-year, and eats 
his fill at the sumptuous table, and the 
delicate girl, who hardly touches what 
is set before her—all pay one and the 
same price. The will of the landlord 
is like the law of the Medes and Per- 
sians, which altereth not. 

Perhaps, in order to obviate this seri- 
ous grievance, hotels have been opened 
on what is absurdly called the Euro- 
pean plan, furnishing rooms at a special 
rate, and meals in a restaurant, where 
guests eat @ la carte. The main fea- 
tures-of the European plan, the pleasant 
table d’héte, and meals served in the 
rooms of the guests, are still unknown ; 
and the charges, so far from being less 
than those of American hotels, amount 
in the end even to more. Room-rent is 
still demanded of each of two occu- 
pants, as if it cost the owner more to 
lodge two persons than one in the same 
apartment, the only article of towels, 
perhaps, excepted. And the prices of 
the restaurant are generally so exorbi- 
tant, that the traveller who should at- 
tempt to order a really good dinner, © 
such as he would obtain at an ordinary 
hotel, would be fairly amazed at the 
bill. The great desideratum in the 
way of good hotels,—a class of well- 
kept houses, with clean, neatly furnish- 
ed rooms, and a good but unpretend- 
ing table, where travellers of moderate 
means might find what they are accus- 
tomed to have at home, and are able to 
pay a fair price for,—is still wanting in 
the United States. Nor is it likely that 
such houses will soon be established, at 
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least not as long as money is so easily 
made and so lavishly spent in the States, 
and as every body, true to republican 
instincts, insists upon being treated 
with the best in the land. The Ameri- 
can, the nomad of civilization, always 
has money for travelling. He demands 
for his money the right to walk on rich 
carpets in a blaze of gas, with gilding, 
and mirrors, and costly furniture all 
around him, and an unlimited abun- 
dance of provisions on what he loves 
to call a “table groaning under all the 
delicacies of the season.” He Would 
never acknowledge that at home he 
dispenses with his coat at dinner, and 
is content with pork and beans, or mid- 
dling and cabbage. When he travels, 
he is the gentleman in black broadcloth, 
who is far more fastidious about his 
dishes, and orders the servants far more 
imperiously about, than the well-bred 
gentleman who has come to town from 
his country-place on the Hudson or his 
sugar-plantation on the Mississippi. 

It must be acknowledged that, from 
an American standpoint, the American 
hotel is perfection. It is a large and 
splendid edifice, often built of white mar- 
ble, and always decorated with a profu- 
sion of architectural ornaments. Vast 
halls and vestibules, with superb stair- 
cases leading to the upper stories, give a 
palatial air to the whole, while the long 
suite of public parlors displays a splen- 
dor of upholstery dazzling even to the 
habitué of Fenton and Mivart, or the 
Grand Hotel in Paris. The private 
rooms, although, with the exception of 
a small number of suites of parlor and 
bed-room adjoining each other,—they 
* are simple bed-rooms only,—are richly 
furnished in the lower stories, and com- 
fortably on the higher floors. Separate 
breakfast and tea-rooms near the public 
parlors abound in costly mirrors and 
bright frescoes, while the huge dining- 
hall is apt to be overloaded with showy 
ornamentation. The meals are liberal 
beyond any thing known in Europe, 
but on the whole less well prepared, as 
it can hardly be otherwise where such 
immense quantities are to be made 
ready at once. If a certain hotel on 
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Broadway, in New York, may be taken 
as a fair model of the “good hotel” 
of America, the utmost profusion reigns 
at table, the bill of fare is almost over- 
whelming in its wealth, making the 
choice a trouble, and nothing is want- 
ing that can fairly be desired and is in 
season. The Englishman, to be sure, 
misses his cuts; the Frenchman his 
ragOuts and fricass¢és, which are rarely 
successfully imitated. The foreigner, 
moreover, finds it difficult to become ac- 
customed to the manner of serving 
what he orders: a slice of meat, almost 
unavoidably cold from its small size 
and the long distance from which it 
comes, and a number of small deep 
dishes with vegetables, are piled up 
around him, the latter provided with 
tea-spoons, with which he sees them 
very generally eaten. The dessert is 
especially rich in pies—a favorite dish 
at the North—and in the superb fruits 
of the country. But what constitutes 
by far the most striking feature of the 
American hotel, is the completeness 
with which provision is made for all 
possible wants of the guest. A bril- 
liant saloon, often the most gorgeous 
room in the house, contains a bar, where 
an infinite variety of simple and com- 
pound liquors is dispensed by a num- 
ber of experienced men, while smoking 
and reading-rooms are near by, and 
ample accommodation is afforded for 
writing letters. A special post-office, a 
desk for the sale of stationery and 
stamps, and a telegraph office, are at 
hand to help him in his correspondence, 
while a large book-stall furnishes him 
an abundant choice of newspapers, 
magazines, and books. Further on he 
sees an office where he can purchase 
tickets for every conceivable journey by 
land and by water, from a trip to the 
nearest town to an excursion on the 
Pacific Railway to distant California. 
A couple of clerks are constantly en- 
gaged in receiving and despatching let- 
ters and parcels that arrive for the in- 
mates of the hotel, while in the vesti- 
bule a lot of waiters are sitting in 
readiness to answer the bells from the 
rooms. If the guest is in need of a 
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barber, he enters a magnificent estab- 
lishment situated on the ground-floor, 
but in the hotel, where hairdressers 
are busy, and all that belongs to the 
toilet is laid out in tempting array. 
The tailor and the hatter, the boot- 
maker and the haberdasher, have stores 
adjoining, and there is literally nothing 
that man needs in the ordinary course 
of life, which is not provided for in the 
hotel itself. 

The inner administration of the 
American hotel has been carried to a 
degree of perfection which excites the 
admiration of foreigners, and requires 
so much talent and energy, that to 
“know how to keep a hotel” has be- 
come a proverbial expression for great 
administrative ability. The division 
of labor is systematically carried out, 
and every department is strictly kept 
apart from all others. The clerk who 
makes out the accounts does not receive 


the money, and the waiter assigned to . 


eertain rooms is not allowed to attend 


on others. There are persons who have 


nothing to do but watch the gas or to 
be at the disposal of ladies’ visiting 
others who carry parcels about 
the house; and thus, down to the de- 
tective, who watches over the safety, 
and the resident physician, who attends 


sepa e 
guests ; 


to the health, of the guests. Each floor 
has its female employés to watch over 
the furniture, the carpets, and the linen. 
A whole bevy of Washerwomen are 
steadily at work in the steam-laundgy, 
his kept busy with the thousands 
of napkins and towels that are daily 
used, to say nothing of the linen of the 
guests; and chambermaids are placed 
under matrons responsible for their 
special department. It is only by such 
an admirable organization that it be- 
comes possible to lodge and feed a 
thousand guests daily, without causing 
complaint, or creating the slightest 
hitch in the complicated machinery. 
The landlord himself never appears in 
his public capacity, and yet the whole 
works as smoothly a3 if his eye were in 
every room and on every guest. 

The fact is, he is not a landlord, but 
2 simple speculator, who hes taken up 


ahi 
Wil 
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the keeping of a hotel as other men 
run a steamboat or manage a railway. 
He may or he may not have any per- 
sonal acquaintance with the business, 
but he enters upon it, not because his 
father did so before him, or because he 
likes it, but simply in order to make a 
fortune. With that truly marvellous 
versatility of American genius which 
changes the divine of to-day into a 
politician to-morrow, and the renowned 
judge of a Southern State into a success- 
ful cotton-broker at Liverpool, he bends 
at once all of his energies and all of 
his ability upon the new enterprise ; 
and in the majority of cases he retires 
in a few years with a large and well- 
earned fortune. 

And finally, who are the guests at 
the American hotel? It has already 
been stated, that the European custom 
of providing at certain houses for cer- 
tain classes is unknown in the Union, 
with a few exceptions in the city of 
New York, where one hotel is «lmost 
exclusively frequented by foreigners, 
and another by politicians, and one or 
two by Southerners. Generally, every 
body goes wherever he chooses, or 
rather where fashion or business leads 
him. In the large cities the last-buiit 
hotel invariably becomes the fashion, 
and all rush there to see its splendor, 
and to boast hereafter, at home, that 
they also have been at that superb 
place. Other hotels are built in the 
immediate neighborhood of the centre 
of business, and they are, of course, 
frequented by business men, unaccom- 
panied by their families, for mere con- 
venience’ sake. But there is another 
class of guests quite peculiar to Ameri- 
can hotels—the boarders. The difficul- 
ties and the expensiveness of house-keep- 
ing are so great, that large numbers of 
bachelors not only, but of families, pre- 
fer abandoning their home and living 
at a hotel. As Americans have not yet 
become accustomed to living in flats, 
after the custom prevailing on the Con- 
tinent and in Scotland, the house-rent 
becomes a heavy charge on a limited 
income, and servants’ wages are im- 
moderately high. But the main trouble 
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is the difficulty of obtaining good ser- 
vants from abroad—Americans hardly 
ever enter domestic service—and espe- 
cially of keeping them for any length 
of time. Paddy very soon has laid by 
enough to buy himself a snug little 
farm in the West, where he can be bis 
own master, and Bridget knows that 
no “character” is needed to find a new 
place; so if her tea is not strong, or her 
mattress not of good hair, if break- 
fast is ordered too early, or dinner kept 
waiting, she packs up her traps, de- 
mands her wages, and off she goes, 
leaving the lady of the house in dire 
distress. That elderly people should 
weary of all such continuous troubles, 
and enjoy, at a time when they are 
probably less alone in the world, the 
easy comforts of a first-class hotel, can 
well be understood, and, at the worst, 
does no one any harm but the indolent 
couple. It is far different, however, 


with young married people, who but 
too frequently shun the trouble rather 
than the expense of beginning house- 


keeping, and spend year after year at a 
hotel. They forget that nothing knits 
two hearts so closely together as the 
common, patient endurance of the petty 
annoyances of life, and that no happi- 
ness equals the delight of two happy 
beings who have gradually built up a 
sweet home from small beginnings and 
after much tribulation. They forget 
that nothing on earth can replace a 
home with its simple joys and sad 
memories; and above all that, to de- 
prive children of a home, with which 
to associate the unclouded and only 
real happiness of their lives, is to do 
them a grievous injury. People who 
always dine in public perform a penance 
to which of old the sovereigns of Eu- 
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rope were periodically condemned. 
The husband is sure to seek comfort in 
his clubs; the wife, having no duty 
and no occupation save that of dressing 
finely to be admired by a mixed crowd 
of strangers, becomes listless and indo- 
lent, and the children, growing up amid 
people with whom they have nothing 
in common, lose forever the blessed 
teachings of home-life, and the simple 
purity of their affections. 

Like all public institutions of the 
Great Republic, American hotels also 
are strikingly uniform throughout the 
land. From east to west, and from 
north to south, the “good hotel” is 
absolutely the same in every city; the 
same in its high charges, without re- 
gard to what the guest consumes; the 
same in its tyranny exercised by the 
landlord by means of a villanous gong, 
and the same in the promiscuous crowds 
that fill its rooms from day to day. 
The prices diminish somewhat as the 
traveller penetrates into the interior, 
but the outfit of the hotel and the 
character of the table keep duly pace. 
Still, such is the marvellous restlessness 
of the people, and such their habit of 
spending money with a lavish hand, 
that good hotels with high city prices 
are often found in remote watering 
places or favorite resorts, from the nu- 
merous houses of this kind which 
abound in the White Mountains of 
New Hampshire #0 the modest cottages 
at the White Sulphur Springs in Vir- 
ginia. "The American evidently has 
both a passion for keeping a hotel, and 
a special talent for it; and whatever 
impressions the traveller from foreign 
lands may carry home with him on his 
return, he can never forget his admira- 
tion for the American hotel. 
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SKETCHES IN COLOR. 


SECOND. 


Ir the gentleman who, in the col- 
umns of the New York Times, pours 
out his soul in such bitter lamentations 
over “the youth of our city, whose 
constitution is being undermined by 
the defective ventilation of our public 
schools,” could have seen the building 
where we daily superintended the 
shooting of ideas, young and old, I 
have no doubt he would have sent 
down, by the next train, all of the 
youth aforesaid under his control, to 
share with us the blessing of thorough 
ventilation. He will probably conside: 
it strong evidence of total depravity, 
if I say that we could have wished it 
were a little less thorough ; neverthe- 
less, such is the fact. 

The building was a barrack, formerly 
occupied by soldiers, but not needed 
just then, and given to us for school 
purposes until the good time coming, 
when something more suitable could be 
procured, which time, however, never 
arrived. We finished our work where 
we began it—in the barrack; the per- 
fect ventilation of which was its chief, 
though somewhat doubtful, merit. 

It had been built when our troops 
first occupied the place, not of very 
good material, nor in the most substan- 
tial manner; and summer suns and 
winter frosts had shrunk the boards, 
and opened the cracks, and made great 
gaps around the windows, through 
which the winds of heaven blew in as 
they listed, and whistled through the 
rooms in most independent fashion, evi- 
dently under the impression that they 
were still out of doors. It was not 
possible for any fire to warm rooms so 
slightly built, and unplastered; and, 
contrary to all our anticipations of a 
southern climate, the cold was severe— 
a damp, pinching cold, infinitely more 
trying than the clear frosty weather of 


the North. There was no snow, but 
cold, drizzling rains, with heavy fogs, 
continued, with scarcely a day of sun- 
shine, for nearly two months. It was 
just the weather for rheumatism; and 
the ague-demon seemed to hover in the 
air, so close that we could almost hear 
the rustle of his wings. 

Our school-rooms were furnished in 
a style of “severe simplicity ;” rather 
too severe for comfort or convenience. 
Desks were unthought of. There were 
only long benches, many of them with- 
out backs, and a common pine table 
and chair. One of the rooms had not 
even this luxury, and the teacher made 
an empty flour-barrel do duty as a 
table, and enthroned her dignity upon 
a three-legged stool. But these ap- 
pointments were luxurious, compared 
with those which fell to the lot of some 
of our sisters farther south, Some of 
them taught in barns; others in rooms 
so small, that the children were literally 
packed in, and where the air was sti- 
fling; others still in churches, where, 
besides the inconvenience of the pews 
for such a purpose, several schools were 
in operation at the same time, making 
a “scene of confusion and creature 
complaint” that cannot be described, 
and only faintly imagined. Thinking 
of all this, we congratulated ourselves 
upon our lot; for our rooms were large, 
and each school had its own. 

In this building, a week after our 
arrival, we gathered a miscellaneous 
crowd of all ages, sizes, and shades, 
from jet black to pure blonde. Some 
of the latter were very beautiful, and 
so free from any trace of colored blood, 
that visitors have frequently asked in 
surprise, “Do you have white children 
in your schools?” and could scarcely 
be persuaded that these were not in 
name what they really were in fact. 
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The work of classifying was soon 
disposed of, for they were nearly all at 
the foot of the ladder, gazing with 
eager, wondering eyes up the steep 
ascent. Most of them had some kind 
of book, scarcely two alike; and some 
with only a leaf of a primer or spell- 
ing-book, of which they knew not a 
single letter, but which they still held, 
upside down as frequently as any way, 
and pored over assiduously. 

What a work it was to bring them to 
any kind of order! They had no idea 
of the proprieties and discipline of a 
school—(how should they ?) ; and when 
the awe of novelty had a little worn 
off, they chattered and gesticulated like 
so many monkeys. When we had at 
last succeeded in making them under- 
stand that they must not talk, nor 
leave their seats without permission, 
we were almost as much troubled by 
their zeal in looking after one another, 
and reporting any violation of the rules 
that happened to fall under their notice. 
Every few moments a hand would be 
raised, and its owner would report, 
“boy out his seat;” “gal a-talkin’,” 
&e, 

But the most frequent complaint was 
that some one was “ cussin’,” that being 
the chosen word of the whole negro 
race to describe any offence of the 
tongue. “Dis yer boy a-cussin’,” we 
would be informed; and on investiga- 
tion would find the offender had been 
calling names, or something of the 
kind; not proper, to be sure, but still 
scarcely answering to the charge made 
by the insulted party—as, for instance, 
when one day a little ebony figure, half 
asleep, raised its morsel of a hand, and 
drawled out, 

“ Boy a-cuthin’; called me a foo- 
oo-l.” 

Once, without any premonitory sig- 
nal to attract attention, a boy exclaimed, 
in wide-eyed horror, 

“ Cussin’! cussin’ in dis yer corner ; 
gal a-cussiv’ |” 

“Oh! teacher, I nebber cuss a bit ; 
my mammy don’t low me to cuss; boy 
jes’ a-citssin’ hese’f;” indignantly re- 
sponded the accused. 
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The almost invariable answer cf the 
children, when charged with any mis- 
demeanor, is, “’deed I nebber. My 
mammy don’t ‘low me ter do it.” 

The boy persisted: “Gal, yer done 
cuss; knows yer did; ‘deed, teacher, 
she cuss a heap.” 

“ Well, what did she say ?” I asked. 

“Say I done took her book, an’ my 
mammy buyed dis yer book she own 
se’f at de sto’ yes’day ;” then in a stage- 
whisper to the girl, “Gal, ’se gwine 
mash yer mouf when I gits yer outside 
de do’.” 

Threatened with such an assault, the 
girl took up the complaint. 

“ Teacher, can’t yer make dis yer boy 
*have hisself? he cussin’ me here; say 
he gwine mash my mouf.” 

“So I is gwine mash yer mouf, yer 
ole black nigger.” 

It was difficult to tell which was the 
blacker of the two; but it is curious 
how universally children and grown 
people use this as a term of reproach 
in their quarrels; “you ole nigger,” or 
“you black nigger,” are household 
words with them; and, “T’se gwine 
mash yer mouf” is the grand climax 
of their vengeance. 

Our greatest trouble during the first 
few days arose from the children giving 
different names. And what names some 
of them were! Iremember three broth- 
ers, named respectively, Jonah, Judah, 
and Jubilee; and an adopted child of 
the family, Jerusalem Caleb Cornelius. 
The Old Testament worthies had nume- 
rous namesakes; and I think I have 
heard every name that can be found in 
the Bible excepting Maher-shalal-hash- 
baz. It was very rarely that the chil- 
dren bore the same surname as their 
parents. In one family there were 
seven children, each with a different 
surname, and not one of the seven the 
same as the father’s. 

They would come into one school, 
give a name which would be registered, 
and the next day, perhaps, go into 
another, giving there a different name ; 
and so through them all, for the pur- 
pose, I suppose, of determining which 
teacher they liked best, before settling 
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themselves. They had the advantage 
of us at first, for the little black faces 
looked all alike to us, and it took some 
time to learn to distinguish them; and 
in order to gather together our scattered 
flocks, we had to go from room to room, 
calling the missing names in each one ; 
and even so they were sometimes too 
sharp for us. 

This changing of names is one of the 
most curious fancies of the colored peo- 
ple, old as well as young. It will un- 
doubtedly wear off as they grow accus- 
tomed to their freedom, but it seemed 
as if they were desirous of exercising 
their new privileges in this as in every 
thing else, and would take a new name 
whenever it suited them, giving some- 
times most original reasons for so do- 
ing. A boy belonging to our school 
came one day and informed his teach- 
er, 

“My name ain’t Lewis Jackson no 
more.” 

“ Well, what is it now?” 

“Tt’s Lewis Taylor.” 


“What have you changed it for?” 

“My sister done got married last 
night, so now my name’s gwine ter be 
Lewis Taylor.” 

T have known a whole family change 
their names on the occasion of one 


member being married. Some would 
have two or three names, which they 
used indiscriminately. We frequently 
went to look for children whom we 
could not find at all by the names they 
had given us. Some of them had one 
name for school, another among their 
playmates, and a third for home use— 
as a boy who entered under the name 
of Joseph Marshall; the boys called 
him Marshall Black; and the name be- 
stowed upon him by his parents, and 
by which he was called at home, was 
Joseph Biack Thomas. 

We wrote a great many letters for the 
colored people, and often they would 
dictate at the close, 

“Tell her to write to so-and-so.” 

“ Why!” we would ask, “ don’t you 
want her to write to you?” 

“ Yes, Miss, dat’s me.” 

“ But that is not your name.” 
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“Dat’s my name now; done change 
de ole one.” 

“ What do you do that for?” 

“Dunno, zackly; t’ought I jes’ try 
dis yer, an’ see ef I likes it better.” 

And they could not be made to un- 
derstand that the slightest inconven- 
ience could possibly arise in the de- 
livery of letters, or in any other way, 
from such an arrangement, 

The incidents of our school-life were 
so unlike any thing in our previous ex- 
perience, so novel, so entirely unique, 
that we often stopped and gathered our 
bewildered ideas together, trying to 
realize it all; doubting much whether 
we were not only reading some wild, 
extravagant narration, from which we 
should by-and-by awake to the old 
matter-of-fact, orthodox life. 

There were not nearly enough seats 
for the numbers that crowded our 
rooms, and they sat anywhere and any- 
how, on the floor, under the table, on 
stones and logs which they brought in 
for the purpose. We could scarcely 
move without walking on them; and 
we came to have a sympathizing appre- 
ciation of the -situation of “the old 
woman who lived in a shee, and had so 
many children she didn’t know what to 
do.” 

The mothers of some of the children 
vent daily to work, and there were lit- 
tle ones left to the care of their elders, 
who had either to stay away from 
school, or bring their charges with 
them ; so that we not seldom had school 
and nursery combined—a new develop- 
ment of the Kinder-garten. One boy 
came regularly with his baby, and a 
cup of hominy. He deposited the little 
bundle on the floor, where it slept qui- 
etly until about eleven o’clock, when it 
would open its eyes, and make some 
slight demonstration—(colored babies 
never cry); the juvenile nurse would 
drop his book, unroll the bundle, and 
cram down the hominy till it seemed as 
if the child must choke; then roll it 
up again and lay it on the floor, where 
it would sleep until the close of school. 

The colored boys make very good 
nurses; better, I think, than the girls. 
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They are uniformly kind and gentle, 
and have a wonderful tact in soothing 
fretful children. There is something 
about them which little children recog- 
nize, and are attracted by. The hos- 
pital surgeon had a child a year old, 
whose fretfulness resisted the combined 
efforts of parents and nurse, but who 
would go to almost any ragged, dirty 
colored boy, and allow itself to be en- 
tertained and soothed into a state of 
smiling complacency, to which it rarely 
condescended in any other society. 
Certainly, I would rather trust a child 
with one of these rough-looking colored 
boys, so patient and faithful underneath 
the roughness, than with nine tenths of 
the nurses who are so largely paid to 
neglect and ill-treat the little ones, too 
young to tell of it. 

All our “ extras,” as we called them, 
were not so peaceful as the baby. One 
of our boys came in one day, leading a 
child about six years old, whom he 
brought to me with this encouraging 
introduction : 

“ Dis yer’s my brudder, an’ my mam- 
my done sont him to school; an’ dis 
yer’s a book fer him to learn out of, an’ 
she says he can’t see, an’ he ain’t got 
good hard sense neither.” 

Having deposited this promising pu- 
pil in a corner, with a slate and pencil, 
which I thought might amuse him 
sufficiently to keep him quiet, I turned 
my attention to a class, and was soon 
so absorbed that I forgot every thing 
else, until roused by a sudden rush and 
clatter, and a simultaneous giggle from 
the children. My new pupil had ob- 
tained possession of a second slate, 
which, together with his own, he fast- 
ened by along string about his waist, 
and started on a canter through the 
room, the slates clattering after him. I 
hastened in pursuit, but he eluded me 
—by instinct, it must have been, for he 
had partially lost his sight. After fol- 
lowing him in and out among the 
benches, doubling and turning like the 
old game of “ hare and hounds,” I was 
about to lay my hands upon him, when 
he made a spring, disappeared through 
the open window, and went prancing 
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down the street, with the slates rattling 
at his heels. 

After a time he returned, and, watch- 
ing his opportunity when I was busy, 
came in again, Seizing upon one of 
the pointers used for the charts and 
black-board exercises, he poked at the 
little bundle on the floor until he had 
worked off the shawl in which it was 
rolled; then, with a piece of chalk 
which he had pulverized for the pur- 
pose, he tattooed the baby’s face, and 
powdered its head; and all so quietly 
that no one was aware of his return, 
until he had accomplished his work. 
No words can do justice to the extra- 
ordinary appearance of that baby, one 
of the blackest of its kind, tattooed 
with white. Iwas just in time to pre- 
vent a collision between the artist and 
baby’s nurse, who had become aware 
of the state of affairs, and was threat- 
ening to “mash his mouf.” I con- 


cluded that it was about time for him 
to go home; and made up my mind 
not to receive, in future, scholars whose 


lawful guardians acknowledged them 
to be destitute of “ good hard sense.” 

One morning, in the midst of a very 
busy session, the door was flung wide 
open, and a little figure, with a mass of 
rags and tatters hanging around it, and 
fluttering in the wind, stood looking at 
us with wide, wondering eyes. I went 
toward the door to close it, and he 
shrunk away like some frightened wild 
thing; but after a little coaxing was 
persuaded to enter. 

“Do you want to come to school ?” 
T asked. 

“ Dunno.” 

“Don’t you want to learn to read, 
and have a slate to write and draw pic- 
tures on?” 

Spec I does.” 

“ What is your name?” 

“ Name Jim.” 

“ Jim what ?” 

“ Jim Crow.” 

Ah! we had got it now. Here was 
the veritable article; and I can bear 
witness that he did, on more intimate 
acquaintance, “ wheel about, turn about, 
and do just so,” after a fashion that 
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seemed to furnish conclusive evidence 
of his direct descent from the real, 
original Jim. 

To learn to write is the great ambi- 
tion of the colored people, old and 
young. To deprive a child of its slate 
was the greatest punishment that could 
be inflicted ; and the writing-hour was 
eagerly looked forward to, though not, 
in all cases, appropriated to its legiti- 
mate uses. There was one boy in the 
school who was a born artist. He 
drew incessantly—naughty, to be sure, 
but still with a great deal of character, 
and a sort of wild grace that gave 
promise of future excellence, if he could 
only have opportunities for the devel- 
opment and cultivation of this talent. 
It was only by refusing him slate and 
pencil until his lessons were done, that 
I could get him to learn any thing. 
And when he once more held the be- 
loved article, it seemed impossible for 
him to do any thing but draw. Write, 
he either could not or would not; and 
when, in examining the copies, I came 
to him. in turn, he would hand me his 
slate—his face expressing a curious 
mixture of defiance, and longing for 
sympathy in his favorite pursuit; and 
underneath a spirited group of animals, 
or heads—the latter, frequently, perfect 
likenesses—I have sometimes found ad- 
dressed to myself, in rough “ printing 
letters,” this query: “ Ant Jon a badboy 
to spen his tim draan picters insted of 
riten his kopi?” “Kopis” and speil- 
ing were his abomination; and he never 
made much greater progress in either 
than is indicated by the above speci- 
men. 

I do not know what the experience 
of teachers in other parts of the South 
has been, but we found the colored 
boys far more intelligent, quicker, 
brighter, more interesting in every way, 
than the girls; and I think the same is 
true relatively of the men and women; 
the former have gencrally much the 
most character and intelligence. The 
girls in our schools had a frightful fash- 
ion of decorating their heads, which, 
undoubtedly, was in part the cause of 
their uninteresting appearance. They 
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separated the hair into small locks; 
then, beginning at the roots, wound 
each one tightly round with scarlet 
worsted, fastening it securely at the 
end, not breaking it off, but carrying it 
on to the next, until their heads were 
covered with scarlet rolls about the size 
of a caterpillar, and disagreeably sug- 
gestive of those animal horrors. No 
persuasion could induce them to aban- 
don this style of decoration, which they 
considered very ornamental; and it im- 
parted a half-barbarous, half-stupid ex- 
pression to their faces, that was unat- 
tractive ia the extreme. 

The parents were very desirous to 
codperate with us in the matter of dis- 
cipline. They were all firm adherents 
to Uncle Phil’s doctrine of corporal 
punishment, and neither by argument 
nor persuasion could we bring them to 
our view of the subject—that while 
there are, undoubtedly, instances in 
which it is necessary and beneficial, it 
is, when constantly resorted to, the 
worst possible mode of government. 


They would bring their children to us 


with, “ Dis yer’s my boy, Miss, I wants 
him ter come ter school; an’ ef he don’t 
*have hisse’f, hopes you'll whop him ;” 
then to the youngster, with a shake of 
the finger accompanying each word, 
“You hears dat arnow? Ef yer don’t 
mind de teacher, I’se gwine whop yer, 
*sides de whoppin’ she gib yer.” 

One woman left her boy with the re- 
mark that she “ would like to be re- 
formed ef he misbehaved, and she’d 
*tend to his bein’ rectified.” 

The command “ thou shalt not go up 
and down as a tale-bearer among thy 
people,” has apparently been instilled 
into the minds of the colored children, 
with the “not” left out; for they are 
universally inveterate tale-bearers. If 
any child was in disgrace at school, his 
or her parents were very sure to hear 
of it from the others; and frequently 
they would bring the offenders to us 
with, “I hearn ’bout dis yer chile mis- 
behayin,’ an’ troublin’ all you ladies, 
an’ I jes’ gib him a gen-teel whippin’, 
an’ I spec he *have hisse’f now.” The 
children’s idea as to the gentility of the 
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whipping probably differed somewhat 
from that of their elders. 

The colored people are very cruel in 
this matter of “rectifyin’” their chil- 
dren. I have never been able to recon- 
cile it with their other characteristics, 
for their dispositions are not generally 
cruel. But I have often doubted wheth- 
er the children would have received, in 
slavery, any treatment one half so cruel 
as they experience almost daily from 
their parents. I have known of their 
being beaten with broomsticks, and 
other heavy pieces of wood; and of 
their being knocked down, kicked, and 
stamped upon, so that they were not 
able to attend school for two or three 
days, on account of this barbarous treat- 
ment. We frequently expostulated with 
the parents upon the cruelty and folly 
of their course, but received the invari- 
able answer, “ Deéese yer chillens is so 
bad, got ter git de badness outen ’em 
some way. You ladies is too easy wid 
*em; oughter gib’em de stick.” And 


the fact of our plan being entirely suc- 


cessful had no weight at all with them. 
The “ old paths” are the “ good ways” 
to them. They “nebber sced chillens 
brunged up widout whoppin’ ’em;” so 
they will probably continue in the same 
way, until educated to fuller under- 
standing of the right. 

Having brought our turbulent juve- 
niles to something like order, and hay- 
ing been supplied with books by friends 
at the North, so as to proceed regularly 
with the work of teaching, we began 
to appreciate some of the difficulties in 
our way. The children generally learn- 
ed readily; but the almost impossibil- 
ity of making them pronounce proper- 
ly, or articulate distinctly, made the 
task of teaching them to read, with any 
degree of clearness and precision, far 
greater than we had imagined. Their 
voices are frequently thick and indis- 
tinct; they run their words together, 
and almost invariably drop the last 
letter, pronouncing last, las’; best, bes’; 
and so on. Wherever the letter ¢ oc- 
curs, they call it a; and @ they pro- 
nounce as ¢. The word clear they call 
clare, while chair is cheer; year they 
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transform into fare, and care into keer ; 
and usually they give 7 the sound of 
aw ; as born, bawn ; sure, shuah. 

For a time we were in despair of ever 
bringing them to any thing like cor- 
rectness or propriety in reading; but 
having overcome in a measure the diffi- 
culty of pronunciation, the work was 
nothing. The imitative powers of the 
colored race are wonderful. They copy 
an expression or a tone exactly; and 
owing to this, will read with taste and 
apparent feeling passages of which they 
do not understand one word. I have 
heard the veriest little scapegraces in 
our schools read the Scriptures with a 
solemnity of utterance, and an impres- 
siveness of accent, that many a Rever- 
end might envy. 

Thinking over all the colored schools 
that I have seen, I should say that if 
there is now one thing in which they 
particularly excel, it is in reading. 
They are very bright in arithmetic, 
though it has so often been asserted 
that the negro brain is deficient in 
mathematical power. My experience 
has been directly the reverse; still I 
think their speciality is reading. Cer- 
tainly I never heard, in any reading- 
class at the North, the perfect intona- 
tion, the force of expression, and the 
carefulness with regard to pauses and 
inflections that characterize the reading 
in the colored schools. 

A lady who had taught for many 
years in Massachusetts, where the schools 
have been carried to such a point that 
teachers and scholars are just ready to 
join the perfectionists, expressed the 
opinion, after careful and extended ob- 
servation, that the Second-Reader class- 
es in the colored schools are generally 
better readers, particularly as regards 
inflection and expression, than the 
Fourth-Reader classes in New England 
schools; and I can believe it. Yankee 
independence reads for itself, each in 
its own fashion: negro imitativeness 
copies exactly the model giver it. This 
seems to me a satisfactory solution of 
the question which has puzzled so many 
heads. 

Geography is the favorite study of 
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the colored children, when the instruc- 
tion is oral, and a school recites in con- 
cert; but when they progressed beyond 
this, and used books, I have generaily 
found them impatient of the trouble 
of looking out map-questions, and com- 
mitting to memory. It is difficult to 
give them the proper pronunciation of 
names, especially in teaching orally, 
for their attention is not easily fixed ; 
they will half catch a word, and fill it 
out as their fancy suggests, making the 
most ludicrous blunders. I have heard 
of the State of Kanturkey ; the Bay of 
canned peaches (Campeachy) ; Cape Medi- 
cine (Mendocino); Isthmus of Susan ; 
Desert of Sarah; and sundry others 
that would be sought in vain in any 
pronouncing gazetteer. 

Those who feel sufficient interest in 
the subject to read this at all, will prob- 
ably ask here the question which has 
been the subject of so many discussions, 
and which the teachers of freedmen 
have grown weary of answering : “ How 
do colored children compare with the 
whites ? do they learn as readily ?”— 


and which is usually answered by a 
very decided negative or affirmative, 
never a half-way opinion, according to 
the speaker’s convictions or prejudices. 
Iam not prepared to endorse or deny 


either answer. I have found many 
colored children who learned as quick- 
ly, as intelligently, as appreciatively, as 
the brightest white children. Again, I 
have found many who were “stony- 
ground” learners; their lessons were 
learned quickly, but, taking no root, 
were forgotten almost immediately. 

I do not think that we can at all tell 
now, in these first years of emancipa- 
tion, what are the real capacities, capa- 
bilities, or dispositions of the colored 
race. Comparisons are idle. Slavery 
changes the character of any people. 
Some faculties develop only partially 
under the restraint; others not at all. 
Not until we see a generation of edu- 
cated freemen, who shall be the chil- 
dren of educated freemen, can this 
vexed question of the powers and ca- 
pacities of the negro race be fairly, or 
indeed be at all, settled. 
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All the influences of slavery were de- 
grading. The minds of its victims re- 
volved in the smallest possible orbit, 
compatible with any degree of human 
intelligence. Their whole existence 
was “of the earth, earthy.” The phys- 
ical was dominant, and ground down 
with an iron heel the spiritual ; and the 
mind lay blind, helpless, crushed almost 
out of all semblance of life beneath its 
weight. Sometimes—as if to show that 
the gifts of God are independent of cir- 
cumstance and situation—there appear- 
ed a mind like a lost star, whose -radi- 
ance not even the darkness and degra- 
dation of its surroundings could dim, 
But these were necessarily exceptions, 
and very rare ones. 

Children partake naturally of the 
mental condition of their parents, their 
capacities, and habits of thought—re- 
produce them, in fact. And it is of this 
reproduction of generations of a slug- 
gish, grovelling, debased slave-nature, 
the question is asked, “ Are they equal 
in capacity to white children ? ”—chil- 
dren inheriting as their birthright the 
clear, keen Saxon brain, the broad in- 
telligence, the quick perceptions, the 
lightning-like intuitions, that have 
come to them through centuries of 
freedom and of progress. 

Beside these children of generations 
of freemen we place the children of 
generations of slaves, and would insti- 
tute a comparison—their friends pro- 
nouncing them fully equal; their ene- 
mies, hopelessly inferior,—folly on the 
one side, cruelty on the other. The 
question must remain an open one for 
years to come. It is a common saying, 
‘“* Men are what they make themselves.” 
True, undoubtedly, to a limited extent ; 
but they are also in large measure what 
their ancestors were; and, says one of 
the greatest living writers, “It takes 
many generations to breed high quali- 
ties, either of mind or body.” Judging 
from what the colored people have ac- 
complished in this so short time of 
their freedom, I feel assuredly that 
equal liberty and equal advantages will 
place them side by side in intelligence 
with the Saxon race—a different in- 
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telligence, it may be, as every nation 
and people has its distinguishing char- 
acteristics; different in kind, but not 
in degree. 

For the fears of those who are always 
“careful and troubled” about the fu- 
ture, on the subject of a possible “ negro 
supremacy” in this country, I think 
they may lay them to rest. Wherever 
the Anglo-Saxon foot has trod, or the 
Anglo-Saxon brain worked, the Anglo- 
Saxon has been the dominant race, and 
will be so to the end of time. It will 
know no rule but its own; and the 
African race must, like every other, give 
way before its aggressive and conquer- 
ing energy. 

The thought has come to me, that 
this continent will not witness the full 
development of the African race; that, 
it may be, it will be reached in the land 
whose name they bear. Why not? 
Every other part of the earth has had 
its harvest-time ; this has lain unreaped 
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“Tr you will dine with us to-mor- 
row,” said Mrs, Lauderdale, as she kiss- 
ei Charlotte good-by, “you will have 
a chance to see Mr. Lauderdale’s new 
pet, Mr. Allston.” ‘ 

Mrs. Lauderdale was rich, and her 
handsome grounds adjoined those of 
Charlotte, who was also rich. In other 
respects, she and her neighbor were as 
similar as a pumpkin and a melon re- 
posing in the same garden-mould,—a 
happy comparison, of which the reader 
may perhaps be again reminded in the 
course of this history. 

Charlotte as yet had married nobody ; 
but Mrs. Lauderdale had married Mr. 
Lauderdale. I speak advisedly when I 
use this form of expression to describe 
the marriage contract. Every one knew 
that it was the lady who had become 
first enamored, and anxious to ex- 
change her acres and her liberty against 
Henry Lauderdale’s beauty and talent. 
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because unsown. But now the seed- 
time has come, why not ‘also in due 
time the harvesting? The old civiliza- 
tions of the East are buried and for- 
gotten ages since; that of Europe is 
already on the wane; a twilight shadow 
gathered on its glory when “the star 
of empire westward took its way ” long 
years ago, and it thas deepened and 
broadened since ; the light of the New 
World is even now at its brightest ; and 
shall not the reflection of its radiance, 
that flashes over all the earth, reach 
that far-off land, and brighten into full- 
orbed day, in whose light Ethiopia shall 
rise from the darkness that has covered 
her, and the “ gross darkness ” that has 
enveloped her children, and take her 
place, youngest of the civilizations of 
the earth—last, but not least, honored 
in the sisterhood of nations ? 

Only a vision, perhaps. But visions 
seemingly wilder and more improbable 
have been realized. 


CHARLOTTE. 


The profits of this exchange were, how- 
ever, in themselves, insufficient to tempt 
a romantic youth, just embarked on a 
minor literary career. But when he had 
been informed, by officious friends, that 
the heiress was dying of love for him, 
and growing thin under the ravages 
of unrequited passion, he was over- 
whelmed with pity and remorse. A 
practical mind would have consoled it- 
self with the reflection that thinness 
was more becoming than flounces to the 
unhappy fair, and that the agent of 
such a change in her personnel might 
justly be considered as her greatest 
benefactor. Henry, however, had not a 
practical mind, but, on the contrary, 
all the sensibility and all the vanity 
characteristic of young literary men. 
His imagination was familiar with 
broken hearts, and with consumptions 
consequent upon unreturned affection. 
Only a brute could be indifferent to 
such woeful possibilities, and Herry 
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flattered himself he was no brute. In 
proof thereof, he resigned certain airy 
fancies hovering in a distant ideal, and 
suffered himself to be married to Mrs, 
Lauderdale. She was immensely proud 
of her acquisition, and sported her 
husband like a new diamond, And,— 
evidence perhaps of some sterling quali- 
ties in the good dame’s character,—she 
continued to be just as proud of Henry 
after ten years’ married life, as at the 
beginning. She never missed an oppor- 
tunity to show off his taste, his refine- 
ment, his culture, and seemed to derive 
an odd satisfaction from the contrast 
that the world drew between her hus- 
band and herself in these respects. The 
more valuable a person he, the more 
adroit she to have succeeded in captur- 
ing him. So egotism tempered by loyalty, 
or loyalty stimulated by egotism, kept 
Mrs. Lauderdale a faithful and attentive 
wife, and Henry lived, if not in happi- 
ness, at least in clover. I am inclined 


to think that this was all he really de- 
served. 
I am thus particular in describing the 


antecedents of Mr. and Mrs. Lauderdale, 
—-precisely because they have very little 
to do with my story. I imitate a host 
who dresses in conspicuous brocade the 
valets that shall open the door for his 
guests, while he and they retreat to- 
gether into undistinguishable broad- 
cloth. 

“Who is Mr. Allston?” asked Char- 
lotte. 

“ He is a political exile,” replied Mr. 
Lauderdale; “a man whose entire life 
has been expended in heroic enterprises. 
He played a conspicuous part during 
the revolution in X , and for a time 
held a position in the Provisional Gov- 
ernment. When the reaction occurred, 
he was exiled, and since that time has 
lived in this country, supporting him- 
self by his pen, which he wields with 
great ability. While here, he married 
a poor seamstress, whom hard work and 
privation were driving into a decline. 
The girl was pretty, but uneducated, 
and entirely below Allston’s level. How- 
ever, as his only object was to take care 
of her, his marriage might be considered 
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a perfect success. His own means were 
very small at the time, but he pinched 
himself narrowly, and often lived upon 
bread and water, to be able to procure 
luxuries for his sick wife. She lingered 
three years, and died eighteen months 
ago. Iam daily expecting to hear that 
Allston has married some factory-girl, 
now that his hands are a little free.” 

“Mr. Lauderdale,” observed his bet- 
ter half, “always manages to find out 
something romantic about people. I 
don’t believe any one else ever heard 
that story, or would take the trouble to 
remember it so well. I must confess 
that J don’t see any thing so remarka- 
ble in Mr. Allston; but since Mr. Lau- 
derdale likes to patronize him, of 
course I have nothing to say.” 

“PatTronizE Allston!” exclaimed 
Mr. Lauderdale. 

“That is Mr. Lauderdale’s delicacy,” 
continued the wife in a confidential 
aside, “and I fall in with it to please 
him ; but we all know what it means.” 

“ Well,” said Charlotte, “do you 
want me to dine with you to-morrow ?” 

Mrs. Lauderdale beamed hospitality 
from every corner of her ample face. 

“ My dearest Charlotte, you know we 
are always delighted to have you. Pot- 
luck or grandiose, you are always wel- 
come; and I would mention that it is 
grandiose to-morrow, on account of the 
Stebbinses.” 

“How thoughtful you are,” observed 
Charlotte. “I know now that I must 
come in my good clothes.” 

Mrs. Lauderdale looked a little sol- 
emn at this speech. She felt, with 
vague alarm, that dinner-silks had been 
alluded to with levity; and on such 
subjects, levity was dreadfully unbe- 
coming. Unable, however, to fix the 
offence precisely with her fat forefinger, 
she was obliged to pass it over in si- 
lence. Embracing Charlotte again, 
though a little more coldly than before, 
she took leave. . 

Charlotte stood on the piazza, and 
watched her guests walk down the 
lawn. Mrs, Lauderdale kept the middle 
of the path, tugging stoutly at the folds 
of her riding-skirt. Mr. Lauderdale 
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strayed nonchalantly on the grass, 
striking at the shrubs with his whip. 
Presently Mrs. Lauderdale called him 
to her side, gathered her troublesome 
skirt on one arm, and placed the other 
in that of her husband, and thus in 
most conjugal fashion the pair disap- 
peared in the shrubbery. 

Charlotte, observing this manceuyre, 
laughed maliciously. 

“ A sweet domestic tableau, and got 
up at the most effective moment!” she 
said to herself. 

Among all the contrivances for ac- 
complishing the ends of justice that 
have been devised by man, it is aston- 
ishing no one has yet thought of hand- 
ing over female culprits to the mercies 
of feminine juries. The chances of es- 
cape would be diminished seventy-five 
per cent. 

The hall-clock struck half-past six, 
but the July day was still wide awake, 
and the reapers still at work in the rye- 
fields. Charlotte’s house faced the 
lawn, but the piazza in the rear com- 
manded a view of a large part of the 
farm that belonged to the property, the 
orchards and fields of many-colored 
grain, from the rye, already yellow for 
the harvest, to the fall-wheat, still green 
as the lush grass in the meadows. Char- 
lotte, who had a strong instinct of prop- 
erty, rather preferred this view to that 
of the lawn, for she liked to be remind- 
ed of her possessions, and of the re- 
sponsibilities and powers thereto apper- 
taining. She superintended the farm 
herself, and now, when the afternoon 
shadows had sufficiently tempered the 
sunlight, she resolved to go down into 
the fields, and see what the reapers had 
accomplished that day. 

Taking her hat from the peg in the 
hall, Charlotte traversed the garden, 
crossed the brook that encircled it, and 
was presently standing amidst the fallen 
rye. At some distance, the men whetted 
their scythes for a final onslaught, and 
the women bound in sheaves the grain 
already reaped. The corner of the field 
close to the brook lay in the shadow of 
some walnut-trees, and a woman had 
availed herself of the grateful shelter, 
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to leawe her baby asleep on a pile of 
dry straw. As Charlotte approached, 
the baby awoke and began to cry, after 
the imperious fashion of babies. She 
kneeled, and took the little one in her 
arms. To his hungry instincts, all 
women represented but one possibility, 
and his hand immediately began tug- 
ging at Charlotte’s bosom, in anticipa- 
tion of his accustomed refreshment. 

In face of this naive confidence, Char- 
lotte felt a sudden contempt for her use- 
less, maiden breasts, and a whimsical 
sympathy for the disappointment of the 
poor baby, whose sobs, for a moment 
arrested by a glimmer of hope, now 
broke forth afresh. 

“T might as-well be a man!” she 
exclaimed, angrily. Fortunately, suc- 
cor was not far distant. Charlotte es- 
pied the mother at the end of the field, 
and carried the child to her, to be over- 
whelmed with thanks for her facile 
complaisance. 

She exchanged a few words with the 
laborers, inquired about the day’s work 
and the calculations for to-morrow, her- 
self assisted to bind some sheaves, and 
then continued her walk through the 
odorous meadows. 

On arriving again at the brook Char- 
lotte encountered an old woman about 
to cross the plank, and tottering under 
the weight of a great bundle she carried 
on her back. Charlotte helped her 
over, and then exclaimed in pity of a 
heavy burden for such aged shoulders : 

“Please let me carry it for you,” she 
said. 

“Tt is too heavy.” 

“TF it is too heavy for me, what must 
it be for you? I entreat you, let me at 
least try.” 

“ Weil,” said the other, “you may 
try; but youll soon sicken of your 
bargain. Fine ladies do not like such 
work.” 

“T am not a fine lady,” said Char- 
lotte, and heaved the bundle on her 
back. 

Charlotte was strong, but naturally— 
(that is, as the world is arranged)—un- 
accustomed to this kind of work, and she 
staggered not a little under the burden. 
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The old woman walked by her side, 
eyeing her with more malice than grati- 
tude. 

“You feel very grand now, don’t 
you?” she remarked, presently. 

“Grand!” returned Charlotte gently. 
“T feel ashamed to think that you, who 
are old and poor, must also suffer from 
all the hardships of labor, while I, who 
am young and strong, have nothing to 
do but amuse myself.” 

“ Don’t tell me,” repeated the dame 
with obstinate conviction. “J know 
how you'll boast to your sweetheart 
about having helped an old woman, 
and entice him on to think you’re such 
a pink of perfection.” 

The blood flared up into Charlotte’s 
face, and she dashed the bundle on the 
ground. “Carry your load yourself, old 
lady,” she exclaimed, “and next time 
learn how to be decently civil to peo- 
ple;” and she strode off in great wrath, 
of which, to do her justice, she was 
presently extremely ashamed. 

The other watched her for awhile, 
and then, resuming her bundle, trudged 
homewards, chuckling as she went over 
her own smartness, which had proved 
so peignantly effective. 

Charlotte arrested her indignant steps 
in a grove of beech-trees near the 
brook. These trees were dearer to her 
than any living thing on the farm. 
When a child, she had sought them as 
her most constant playmates in moments 
of sunshine, her most steadfast friends 
in the frequent storms that darkened 
the infantile horizon. Here she had 
nursed her doll, here she had trained 
her dog, here she had studied her les- 
sons, or pored over marvellous romances, 
till the grove grew peopled with imag- 
inary friends, An hour in the calm 
society of these trees had never failed 
to soothe the most passionate grief or 
woeful despair of that restless child- 
hood. Charlotte remembered those 
days at that moment, and clasping an 
arm around the smooth bole of a noble 
beech, and pressing her forehead against 
its fine cool rind, she laughed over the 
ridiculous impertinence which had been 
able to so ruffle her equanimity. 

VoL. v—4 
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“JT would climb this tree this minute, 
just as I used to,” she thought, “if I 
had not a muslin dress in the way. 
When the world has outgrown its pres- 
ent wretched civilization, it will reckon 
clothes as its most dreadful Limbo of 
Vanity.” 

From the beeches to the kitchen-gar- 
den, to see if the lettuce had gone to 
seed, and thence to the stable to pat 
the white forehead of her saddle-horse, 
and finally to the house again, when the 
night had begun to embrace the earth 
with dewy kisses, and above the dark- 
ness the July heavens brightened with 
golden stars. 

After tea, Charlotte settled herself 
luxuriously in the parlor to read. 

(There was, of course, a housekeeper, 


‘or retired governess, or dame de compa- 


gnie, who lived with Charlotte, and pre- 
served the proprieties. As, however, I 
have no use for her except in connec- 
tion with the proprieties, I prefer not 
to charge myself with her description. 
But I seize this opportunity to beg my 
readers, who are undoubtedly more 
posted in such matters than I am, to 
themselves introduce this needful per- 
sonage into any scene, or at any junc- 
ture that their finer instincts may deem 
desirable. I am persuaded that by this 
device we shall all be better satisfied ; 
I shall avoid the risk of blundering, 
and innumerable tediums, and my cour- 
teous readers, having assumed the re- 
sponsibility, must blame themselves if 
the situations are not arranged to their 
liking, and in accordance with their 
highest principles.) 

The book selected for this evening’s 
perusal was Wilhelm Meister. Char- 
lotte always derived singular enjoyment 
from Goethe, whose vast, calm mind, 
composed in such unfathomable seren- 
ity, never failed to open to her endless 
fascinations, The serenity arises, not 
from indifference, but from the perfect 
balance of all conceivable elements,. 
that, isolated, might have tended to 
excess. Every thing is there, and each. 
detail tends to harmonize the rest, as in 
a broad landscape that reposes in the- 
mellow sunshine of an autumn day— 
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frowning mountain and placid valley, 
sombre forests peopled with hobgoblins, 
and bourgeois villages where mugs of 
ale froth incessantly cn inn-signs,— 
nothing omitted, nothing out of place, 
the whole perfectly combined as the 
strains in an orchestral symphony. 

There is no comfort like that arising 
from communion with these univers: 
minds,—no thought, or feeling, or 
passion, that they cannot understand, 
explain, and soothe. We yield our- 
selves to them with the same confidence 
as we follow Nature, knowing that any 
momentary antagonism will be balanced 
further on by some new, profound sym- 
pathy. It was in this way that Char- 
lotte read Goethe. 

The volume opened of itself at the 
charming description of Theresa, her 
orderly house, and the well-scoured tubs 
ranged before the door. Charlotte had 


read the chapter many times, but this 
evening it struck her in a new light. 
“T believe I am just like Theresa,” 


she said to herself. “ Only I am afraid 
my tubs are not quite as brilliantly 
clean.” 

She read on, through the Confessions 
of a Beautiful Soul, the history of 
Nathalie, and into the Second Part, in 
whose mysterious depths she finally lost 
herself, and—no offence to Goethe—fell 
asleep. 

She slept comfortably for several 
hours, and was at last awakened by a 
crackling seund, and the smell of some- 
thing burning. A great light filled the 
room and dazzled her eyes, so that it 
was several seconds before she was 
clearly aware that the window-curtains 
were on fire. They had caught from 
the lamp, as its flame flared up just 
before being extinguished. 

The clock pointed to one, the house- 
hold was therefore certainly in bed, and 
the mistress resolved to leave well-earn- 
ed slumbers undisturbed, and rely upon 
her own exertions for mastering the fire. 
She pushed a table against the wall, 
mounted upon it, and tried to wrench 
the curtains from their fastenings. They 
came away in fragments, which she 
threw out of the window, not daring to 
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trust them to the floor covered with 
summer matting. Once, however, some 
burning pieces dropped, and set the 
matting on fire. Charlotte was obliged 
to abandon the curtains, and busy her- 
self in treading out the new flame. 
Then a pile of newspapers caught, and 
the whole room seemed to be endanger- 
ed. Charlotte turned over on the floor 
the table which held the combustible 
material, and beat upon the fire until 
the papers had been reduced to a mass 
of charred cinders ; then to work again 
at the curtains, now nearly consumed, 
but falling in glowing drops that inces- 
santly menaced destruction. Charlotte 
worked furiously, she burned her dress, 
her hands, even her hair was on fire for 
a moment. A wild exultation animated 
her in this struggle with the beautiful 
writhing fiame, and shut out the faint- 
est whisper of terror. On this account 
she was stronger than the elements, and 
prevailed against them, and finally 
stood victor,—in rags—amidst a heap 
of ashes,—aud before a blackened wall. 

“This is what all victories amount 
to,” thought Charlotte. “They leave 
you alive,—in the midst of desolation.” 

She could not abandon such desola- 
tion without attempt at relief. Pulling 
off her shoes to tread more softly, she 
searched pantry and kitchen for candles 
and matches, for broom, dustpan, basin, 
soap and water, and set to work to 
sweep and scrub with immense energy— 
energy entirely superfluous, since the 
whole work could have been done rath- 
er better the next morning by the house- 
maid. But Charlotte was so roused and 
wide-awake after the excitement of put- 
ting out the fire, that she could not bear 
the thought of sleep. She measured 
the necessities of the case, not by what 
was to be done, but by the surplus 
activity at her disposal for doing it,— 
and which devoured the material ele- 
ments placed before it, with scarcely 
less impetuosity than the flame had 
done the hour before. 

At last all was finished and in order, 
the broom and other implements scru- 
pulously restored to their places, and 
Charlotte leaned on the partially reno- 
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vated window-sill, to watch the coming 
dawn. It was half-past three o’clock ; 
the greater number of the stars had 
faded, but those that remained were 
large and bright, as they always are at 
that hour in summer, like the eyes of 
children who listen to fairy tales, The 
darkness had thinned to a silver mist, 
resting on the lowlands watered by 
the brook; a little breeze stirred in 
the shrubbery and heralded the morn- 
ing. 

The compass of a single day is wide 
enough for almost all possibilities of 
thought or freaks of imagination. Like 
a woman who resumes many women in 
herself to fix the fickle fancy of her 
lover, the day, having offered all varie- 
ties of reality during its hours of sun- 
shine, encompasses the vaster regions 
of unreality during the hours wasted 
by the world in sleep. At this strangest 
moment between darkness and dawn, 
all life becomes weird and fantastic, the 
solidest foundations of things waver 
like cobwebs hanging on the rose- 
bushes, the most unquestionable truths 
look as grotesque to our irreverence as 
the shadows lying on the lawn. People 
inclined to scepticism should avoid 
this hour like poison. But others, 
rather too firmly planted amidst the 
goods of this life, amidst irreproachable 
principles and unquestionable truths,— 
it were not ill for them to hold an oc- 
casional vigil at half-past three o’clock 
on a summer morning. 

Charlotte, still haunted by the me- 
mory of Theresa and her well-scoured 
tubs, was dimly aware of the advan- 
tages of such a vigil, and still more 
keenly alive to the enjoyment of being 
awake at that time of the morning. 

“T never sat up all night before,” 
she said. “It is delightful. I wish 
the curtains would catch fire every even- 
ing.” 

And she watched the dawn until the 
East had reddened like a country milk- 
maid, and every thing returned to com- 
monplace. Then she washed her face, 
and went to bed, to recruit decent en- 
ergies for Mrs. Lauderdale’s dinner that 
_ afternoon. 
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THE DINNER-PARTY,. 


When Charlotte awoke, late in the 
day, she discovered that her left hand 
had been badly burned, and was by 
this time swollen with inflammation. 
The pain, at first rather severe, yielded 
to soothing topics, but the hand was 
helpless—must be enclosed in wrappings 
—and stood decidedly in the way of 
due enjoyment of the dinner-party. 
But Charlotte, whose very latent friend- 
ship for the Stebbinses seemed to have 
been suddenly fanned to flame, could 
not refuse herself the opportunity offer- 
ed for meeting them. She therefore 
threw a light scarf over her dress, con- 
cealed her burned hand in its folds, and 
in this fashion presented herself, not 
unpresentably, at Mrs. Lauderdale’s. 

As she entered the room, a handsome 
youth came forward eagerly to greet her. 

“Mrs. Lauderdale has commissioned 
me to take you to dinner,” said he im- 
mediately. 

“ Ingenious Mrs. Lauderdale! I trust 
that masterly manceuvre did not cost 
her many hours’ sleep last night ?” 

“T did not ask her, and did not care. 
I only know that she has made me 
supremely happy, and relieved my mind 
of a load under which it has been 
groaning all day.” 

“Poor boy! If it is not an indiscre- 
tion, may I inquire what load? Have 
you been helping Canton carry pota- 
toes? But no, you never would have 
engaged in any thing half so useful.” 

“Now, Charlotte! Don’t begin to 
be vicious already. You know well 
enough I hadsevery reason to fear that 
you would be assigned to some one else 
—this Allston, for instance, about whom 
Lauderdale talks so much.” 

Charlotte bit her lip. “ Oh Gerald? 
how profound is the selfishness of hu- 
man nature! Have you no sympathy 
for Mr. Allston, whom you have thus 
cruelly deprived of the pleasure ?” 

“Not a bit. Every one for himself 
in cases like this. Let my conscience 
alone, will you? Iam perfectly happy 
at this moment, and don’t want to be 
troubled, especially just before dinner. 
It spoils the digestion.” 
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As Charlotte suspected, Mrs. Lauder- 
dale did pride herself on remarkable 
ingenuity in the assortment of this pair 
of guests,—and that for a reason. 

Gerald was suitor to Charlotte. 

Had he not been, Charlotte would 
probably have fallen in love with him 
long ago, for he was handsome, grace- 
ful, charming in every respect. As it 
was, she could not quite make up her 
mind whether to accept or reject him. 
She was quite indifferent to him when 
he was hot, and quite fond of him when 
he was cold, and never could strike an 
average sentiment sufficiently reliable 
to form the basis of a matrimonial alli- 
ance. In the meantime there was no 
hurry,—Gerald was young—just her 
own age,—and, as Charlotte observed to 
him, could not have lighted upon a 
more fascinating employment than that 
of making love to her. 

“There is therefore no harm in pro- 
longing it,” she added. “I am con- 
vinced it is the most serious business in 
which you have ever been concerned. 
In the course of time, it is probable that 
your attentions will have produced the 
requisite effect,—and then I will marry 
you.” 

“ But don’t you love me a little, just 
a little now, to start with?” urged 
poor Gerald. 

“ Ah, well! Ireally don’t know. That 
is your business to find out. If you are 
ever bored with the effort, you are 
always at liberty to resign,—and on my 
part, I promise you, should I come 
spontaneously to any conclusion, I will 
tell you at once.” 

“ How is it possible for a person not 
to know whether they love another or 
not?” 

“ How is it possible for a well be- 
haved young woman to know what she 
thinks about a gentleman until he has 
asked her?” 

“ Well, I have asked you.” 

“Precisely,—and so Iam beginning 
to think about it. But these things 
take time. Don’t imitate the children, 
and pull up the seeds as soon as plant- 
ed, to see if they have taken root.” 

Faute de mieux, Gerald accepted this 
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provisory arrangement, and, as Char- 
lotte had predicted, found it to be not 
destitute of charm. He saw Charlotte 
frequently, and she always enjoyed his 
society, except on the rare occasions 
when it interfered with something else. 
Gerald’s last remark, as he handed her 
to dinner, now restored her to thorough 
appreciation of him. 

“T do not believe Allston has come, 
after all. Lauderdale would have been 
introducing him to every body.” 

At table, Charlotte became seriously 
embarrassed by the helplessness of her 
burnt hand. The soup and fish were 
easily discussed, but when the roast was 
served, the difficulty grew insurmounta- 
ble,—and unable to resolve it, she left 
her plate untouched. This Gerald did 
not fail to notice. 

“Why don’t you eat?” asked he. 

“T am not hungry.” 

“Oh, are you ill?” he exclaimed, this 
time in a tone of extreme anxiety. 

“ Yes,” 

“Oh, Charlotte, what is the matter?” 


repeated Gerald, turning pale and lay- 
ing down his fork in consternation. “I 
should not have supposed you were ill,” 

“That is just like men’s thoughtless- 


ness. How can you look in my face, 
and not perceive there the stamp of suf- 
fering ?” 

“ But,” hesitated Gerald, looking at 
her in perplexity, “ your lips are red.” 

“ That is the fever.” 

“ And your eyes are bright.” 

“That is delirium.” 

*‘ Charlotte,” said Gerald, solemnly, 
“you make me miserable by such sus- 
pense. I entreat you to tell me, on your 
word of honor, are you ill?” 

“ Gerald,” returned Charlotte in the 
same tone, “I perceive that your sensi- 
bilities must not be trifled with. On 
my word of honor, then,—no.” 

“Then why don’t you eat your 
dinner ?” 

As Charlotte beat her brains for some 
new excuse, she happened to drop her 
handkerchief. _ Gerald stooped to pick 
it up, and in so doing caught sight of 
the wounded hand, which Charlotte, 
trusting to the concealment of the table, 
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had disentangled from her scarf. Light 
dawned upon him. 

“ Ah, Isee what is the matter. You 
have hurt your hand. Poor little 
hand!” 

“‘ Nonsense, you know that my hands 
are not little.” 

“They seem so to me when they 
suffer. What has happened to you?” 

“T burned myself.” 

“Good heavens! How? What were 
you doing ?” 

“ Roasting chestnuts.”. 

“ How could you do that ?” 

“T had no cat’s paw to get them out 
of the fire for me.” 

“ But, Charlotte, there are no chest- 
nuts at this season ?” 

“Gerald, your rural knowledge will 
soon be overwhelming. Before long 
you will be convinced that tomatoes do 
not grow out of doors in December.” 

“Tell me honestly, Charlotte, how 
you burned yourself.” 

“T will. But prepare your nerves for 
another shock. First, which way did 


you come here this afternoon ?” 
“ By the Crofton road.” 
“Then you did not pass by my 


house. Otherwise, you would have 
noticed (casually) that it is a mass of 
blackened ruins.” 

“ Charlotte !” 

“T assure you. The curtains in the 
parlor took fire—the woodwork caught, 
—presently the whoie house was in a 
blaze. I haye lost every thing, furni- 
ture, clothing, jewelry,—not to speak of 
a large sum of money in the wooden 
secretary. I am nearly beggared.” 

“And you sit there so quietly and 
tell me that!” 

“Three months ago I read Seneca, 
Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius Anto- 
ninus Pius, all at once. I knew some- 
thing would come of it. But that is 
the reason I am so calm.” 

“T hardly know whether to believe 
you or not. Is there nothing I can do 
for you?” 

“ Yes, you may cut up this chicken 
for me. I am half starved.” 

Gerald readily accepted the charge. 
But to get possession of Charlotte’s 
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plate, without attracting the attention 
of the other guests, was a feat that 
required rather complicated manceuvres, 
To such manceuvres, renewed with every 
course, the two friends addressed them- 
selves in ridiculous earnestness and 
profound enjoyment. Several times they 
were nearly swept out of all table pro- 
prieties, by a suppressed gale of laugh- 
ter at their own absurdities. 

“Gerald, you are delicious,” said 
Charlotte. . 

“And you are a sugarplum from 
heaven, to say so. To what else can I 
help you?” 

“Nothing for the moment. It is 
astonishing how the appetite is stimu- 
lated by the possession of some one 
ready to do all the hard work for you. 
You ought to sigh for the pudding as 
for Elysian fields.” 

“T don’t see why.” 

“ Because that is eaten with a spoon, 
my brilliant friend. And think of the 
raisins and the nuts !—which you shall 
crack for me——and the bonbons! I 
will give you all my prettiest, with the 
most touching mottoes, as a slight ac- 
knowledgment of your inestimable ser- 
vices,” 

“Do not insult Mrs. Lauderdale, or 
her housekeeper, by the supposition 
that there will be bonbons. I should 
think you had not been out to dinner 
since you were ten years old.” 

“ §$o should I. I wish I were no more 
now. However, I have my wish when- 
ever you are at my elbow, for you are a 
very fountain of eternal youth.” 

“JT wish you would consent to re- 
juvenate yourself with me eternally,” 
said Gerald in a low tone. 

“T will—when I am thirty,” answer- 
ed Charlotte. 

During the monotonous interim that 
Anglo-Saxon civilization places between 
the excifement of dinner and the ex- 
citement of the “gentlemen” after- 
wards, Charlotte sat in a sandbank, 
covered with artificial flowers, and com- 
posed chiefly of Stebbinses. Just as 
eyes, mouth, nose, and ears were becom- 
ing choked with flying sand, dusty and 
gritty as is its nature so to be, there 
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fell a shower of pure cool rain, and laid 
the dust. This refreshing effect be- 
longed more to the voice than the 
words, which were as follows : 

“ No, Lauderdale, this is only another 
of the prejudices by which you Anglo- 
Saxons shut yourselves out from com- 
munion with humanity. You cannot 
imagine that any thing which is not 
you, has any claim to serious considera- 
tion. If you are narrow-minded, you 
hate ; if you are liberal, you regard with 
superb pity all wretches lying in the 
outer darkness, beyond the sacred in- 
fluence of your regulation broadcloth, 
condemned to bearskin or pigtails. That 
the Chinese like their pigtails, that they 
have as good reason for maintaining 
them as you have for shaving your 
faces,—that never enters your practical 
imaginations. You send missionaries 
to these benighted heathen to convert 
them from their absurdities to your 
own; you poison them with opium, 
and try to outcheat them in trading. 
But as to calling the Chinese men,—as to 
admitting the Celestial Empire into the 
Federation of the World,—you would 
as soon extend your fellowship to the 
man in the moon.” ; 

The diction of the speaker was so 
rapid, that Charlotte would have sup- 
posed English to be his native lan- 
guage, except for the slight foreign 
accent and the extreme vivacity of the 
tone. He had entered the room with 
Mr. Lauderdale, and the host now led 
him directly towards Charlotte. 

“ Allow me to introduce to you Mr. 
Ethelbert Allstcen,” said Mr. Lauderdale. 

“Ethelbert Allston, Ethelbert All- 
ston,” repeated Charlotte to herself as 
she looked at the stranger. And from 
that moment she was never able to dis- 
sociate the name from him, or himself 
from the name. 

““ We have been discussing the merits 
of the Chinese,” continued Lauderdale, 
“ whom Mr. Allston seems to have taken 
under his special protection. Perhaps 
Mr. Allston only uses the Chinese to 
defend a general theory.” 

“The doctrine is certainly general,” 
answered Mr, Allston. “ But you can- 
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not fail to see how specially it applies 
to these outrageously abused Chinamen. 
Here isan Empire that has subsisted 
for centuries, and developed an elabo- 
rate and polished civilization; whose 
political economy has solved the prob- 
lem of supporting the densest popula- 
tion on the smallest territory ; whose 
administration, a marvel of ingenious 
mechanism, has preserved order and 
stability on an immense scale, and for 
immense periods of time ; whose learn- 
ed societies have furnished the model 
for European institutes, and whose 
learned men have given the ton to 
European savants; whose commerce 
rivals Liverpool, and whose industry 
throws Manchester into the shade; 
whose religion is among the most moral 
ever invented, and whose ecclesiastical 
system is as skilfully balanced as that 
of Catholicism or the Church of Eng- 
land. This is the people reckoned as a 
deadweight among the nations of the 
world! Socialists devise systems that 
ignore China; thinkers proclaim phil- 
osophies that despise China; moralists 
castigate their countrymen with the 
dread of imitating China; all Europe, 
this speck on the face of the world, this 
moment in the history of time, this 
parvenu, big with its own conceit, never 
misses an opportunity to belabor, to 
calumniate, to sneer at China.” 

“ $0, in chivalrous opposition to the 
rest of the world, Mr. Allston uses every 
opportunity to defend—China.” 

“Quite true, Charlotte,” said Mr. 
Lauderdale. ‘And I confess, Allston, I 
hardly understand such quixotic chiv- 
alry. You of all men, with your passion 
for movement and progress and liberty, 
should be stifled by the eternal fixity 
and monotony and ingenious despotism 
of China.” 

“T do not admire either monotony or 
despotism,” answered Allston. “ But I 
claim that those who admire them in 
Europe have no right to despise them in 
China. Mandarins, and state religions, 
and intellectual aristocracies, and pub- 
lic assemblies, are as respectable there 
as in France. And I doubt if the fixity 
be as eternal as you suppose. These 
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internal revolutions, this invasion of 
Taepings, this emigration to California, 
this alliance with America, these de- 
mands for Coolie naturalization, all this 
has its significance. But it is easier for 
us to analyse the atmosphere of the sun, 
than the nature of human beings that 
have had the bad taste to settle at the 
Altai Mountains instead of the Alps. 
It becomes us well to talk about bar- 
barism ! ” 

How much further might have pro- 
ceeded the rehabilitation of Chinese 
character, I cannot say, not being well 
posted on all its possible claims to re- 
spectful consideration. But at that 
juncture somebody came along and 
swept off in another direction the cham- 
pion of humanity in the Celestial Em- 
pire, and Charlotte was left alone. 

She did not, therefore, fall back into 
the sandbank, for its hour was over. 
Various compapions and varied conver- 
sations beguiled the time agreeably, 
until the advent of one of her neigh- 
bors, a farmer, a most worthy man but 
slow talker, and in regard to whom 
even Charlotte’s inventive mind fore 
‘ boded difficulties. She had, however, 
prepared herself for heroic enterprises ; 
had previously discussed servants with 
the lady on her right in a tone as ani- 
mated as the subject admitted ; and now 
plunged with good heart into beets and 
turnips. But in spite of the most con- 
scientious efforts, the conversation lan- 
guished. At a@ critical moment, Char- 
lotte observed Mr, Allston approach, 
and seat himself on an adjoining sofa. 
Inspired by a new idea, she addressed 
her companion in a different key. 

“ After all, Mr. Fenton, we must ac- 
knowledge that farming is slow work. 
Here you and I vegetate in the country, 
like ferns before the pre-Adamite del- 
uge, and instead of growing richer, we 
sink all our money into machines that 
don’t work, and into drains that don’t 
pay. Agriculture is a syren, a cheat. 
Commerce alone opens to the enterpris- 
ing, agreeable and profitable means of 
getting their living.” 

“ How ? ” 

“Tn the first place, the mental satis- 
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faction of the merchant is infinitely 
superior to that of the farmer. Instead 
of poking away over his own miserable 
potato-patch, he busies himself with 
distributing potatoes to the entire globe, 
and thus accomplishes work for human- 
ity. The Chinese, our forerunners in 
civilization, and from whom we have 
derived every thing that we have worth 
speaking about, have long ago divined 
this moral superiority. They have 
made themselves masters, of all the arts 
of commerce, cheating included, and on 
the most sublime scale. Why, I have 
read that in China a merchant is allow- 
ed by law to keep three balances, one 
for selling too light, one for buying too 
heavy, and one for private correction of 
his own operations ; that grocers cover 
blocks of wood with layers of meat 
and sell them for Westphalian hams, as 
fresh from the pig as is compatible with 
irreproachable salting in material ob- 
tained from the débris of Lot’s wife. 
You know the Dead Sea is more accessi- 
ble from Pekin than from London. On 
the whole, I cannot sufficiently admiie 
this wonderful people for the wonderful 
use they have made of the most won- 
derful institution of modern society— . 
commerce. I think I shall sell my farm, 
and emigrate to Hong Kong to engage 
in silk-worms or the tea-trade. Which 
do you advise, Mr. Fenton ?” 

Before that gentleman could collect 
his ponderous wits for a reply, Mr. All- 
ston had drawn nearer, as if to join in 
the conversation. The worthy farmer 
availed himself of the opportunity to 
beat a retreat, and Allston installed 
himself in his place. 

“T did not expect to have so soon the 
privilege of hearing such an able de- 
fence of China,” said he, with a smile 
that would have been mischievous in a 
more personal kind of person. 

“T suppose not,” answered Charlotte 
gravely. If you have a proselytizing 
disposition, you must be enchanted with 
your rapid success in bringing over to 
your theories even so insignificant a 
convert as myself.” 

“No person is insignificant when 
their relations to truth are concerned,” 
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replied Allston, with entire seriousness, 
and completely ignoring the opportunity 
for gallantry afforded by Charlotte's 
remark,—a fact of which she took due 
notice. “And I am sorry to perceive 
that you share the ordinary delusion in 
regard to the majesty of commerce. I 
know you were jesting, yet you seemed 
partly in earnest when you spoke of the 
services rendered by commerce to hu- 
manity. Is it possible that you also do 
reverence to this monstrous Baal,—this 
overgrown parasite that drains the 
strength from our sinews,—this gigantic 
tissue of fraud, lies, cheating, supersti- 
tion and oppression ?” 

“To tell the truth,” said Charlotte, 
“T have never thought much about it, 
except when my butcher sells me stale 
meat or my grocer falsifies the butter. 
But I should be most happy to hear 
your exposition of the subject. Icono- 


clasm is always exciting,—and profita- 
ble,—for the by-standers can steal the 
stones from the ruins, and use them to 
build up their own barns.” 


“ No, I will not bore you with two 
harangues in one evening. Besides, I 
came to ask you a question. Who is 
that young lady sitting alone in the 
corner ?” 

“* With the heliotrope in her hair ?” 

“ Now you mention it, I perceive that 
she has one.” 

“Tt is the only flower she ever wears. 
It is Margaret Burnham, governess to 
Mrs. Lauderdale’s children. She is a 
very lovely person, and one of my best 
friends.” 

“She does not seem to know many 
people here.” 

“No,—or at least she is shy and 
diffident about talking in company.” 

“Would you be so very kind as to 
introduce me to her?” 

“With the greatest pleasure.” 

They crossed the room to Margaret, 
rousing her from the dream in which 
she had been absorbed, to complete 
oblivion of every thing around her. As 
Charlotte introduced Mr. Allston, she 
colored faintly, but apparently more 
from embarrassment than pleasure. But 
a quarter of an hour later, Charlotte, 
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looking from the other side of the room, 
was astonished to see her engaged in 
animated conversation with the stranger. 
He, not only by his words, but in every 
tone of his flexible voice, every graceful 
swaying gesture that accompanied his 
fluent speech, seemed to adapt himself 
with such friendly tact to the shy 
thoughts of his companion, that he 
elicited their expression almost uncon- 
sciously to herself. Her color rose, her 
eyes sparkled softly. 

“Can that be Margaret!” thought 
Charlotte, wonderingly. 

When Charlotte entered the dressing- 
room for her shawl, preparatory to de- 
parture, Margaret followed to inter- 
change a friendly salutation. 

“ How well you look,” said Charlotte, 
“really happy, Madgeling.” 

“T feel quite happy to-night,” answer- 
ed Margaret. “I hardly know why.” 

“ Little goose,” said Charlotte, taking 
Margaret’s chin in her hand and kissing 
her forehead, “ZJ know why. It is 
because you have enjoyed the refresh- 
ment of talking to a person bright and 
intelligent, and able to appreciate and 
sympathize with you.” 

“ Oh, no,” exclaimed Margaret, shrink- 
ing; “I hope I am not so egotistical as 
to be affected by such a circumstance!” 

‘“‘ My dear Margaret,” observed Char- 
lotte, wisely, “‘ when you are as old as I 
am, you will have learned the true value 
of occasional egotisms.” 

“T am a good deal older than you 
now.” 

“ By the calendar, yes; but any one 
properly informed concerning the pre- 
existence of the soul, must perceive in 
an instant that I have sojourned several 
ages in other planets, and arrive in this 
world already ripened by experience.” 

‘“ What planet do you come from ?” 

“ First, I believe, from Mars, but my 
latest residence was in Jupiter, so that 
my originally combative instincts have 
been overmastered by instincts for 
domination. But you, little friend,— 
you sprang to life all at once—and not 
long ago—from a conjunction of moon- 
shine and silvery cobwebs.” 

“ Nonsense! do not talk about such 
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fantasies just before going to bed. It top, while you will lie awake half the 
will trouble your sleep.” night from the excitement of talking to 
“T shall go home and sleep likea Mr. Allston.” 


AD MEIPSUM. 


Hap I the words which weave and twine 
Around dull things with Nature’s art ; 
Or if the gift were only mine 
By some old power to move the heart ; 
Then would I sit and catch the notes 
Which birds upraise with happy throats, 
And mine should be the happier part. 


O master-singer! far away 
Thy strong, free pinions bore thee on: 
We only wait, and sadly say, 
“The old heroic times are gone.” 
We strike the strings with feeble hand, 
We wake no long-unheeding land : 
Though we are many, thou art one. 


Music! This measure cannot reach 
Those clear, sweet heights of sound serene. 
I fail with all the rest, and teach 
No better souls to stand between 
The throng who look with eager eyes 
On unavailing Paradise, 
And them who tread the fadeless green. 


But if God grant me now and then 
A verse from some dear angel’s book— 
Tf He shall help me upward, when 
It may be given that I look 
For one brief moment at the plan 
Framed with the earth as time began— 
That shall seem better which I took. 


And, even as a child may tell 
Of hidden and mysterious things, 
I, too, may utter passing well 
Our longings and the inward strings 
Which, unto every soul of man 
Born, with our being, under ban 
Forever this existence brings. 


Then, if the breath of some new thought 
Thrills the slow music of the time—- 
If hopes of higher help are brought 
Out of another, purer clime— ° 
If men grow better and their hearts 
Lighter through this, the best of arts, 
TI shall have prospered with my rhyme. 
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IN THE DEPARTMENTS. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE “CIVIL SERVICE.” 


My object in penning this article is 
to put upon record a few cursory ob- 
servations and thoughts suggested dur- 
ing several years of service in the De- 
partments at Washington. 

It is a mistake to suppose, as many 
persons appear to do, that the clerk is 
a mere drone, or machine, at the best. 
Some of the most efficient and indefat- 
igable workers that I have ever met 
belong to this class; and he who is 
really willing to labor will seldom be at 
a loss for objects on which to exercise 
his industry ; while he who prefers idle- 
ness cannot long continue to shirk his 
proper duties. Every piece of work 
which he neglects accumulates upon 
the hands of some one else; then fol- 
low grumblings from equals, and censure 


from superiors ; and sooner or later dis- 


charge is inevitable. A merely orna- 
mental clerk is a costly luxury for any 
office, and one which is not apt to be 
particularly prized. 

In the Departments are many men 
once widely known in business circles, 
who have here sought and found a tem- 
porary resting-place, where they can 
take fresh breath and nerve themselves 
anew for the toilsome ascent. Here, 
too, are men deeply versed in profes- 
sional learning,—lawyers, doctors, cler- 
gymen, editors, and others—many of 
whom have enjoyed somewhat of local 
reputation in their day, and could no 
doubt better their condition even now, 
if they but dared to trust to their wings 
again. 

Several ex-Congressmen and officials 
of no mean rank share their fate, and 
may be seen at their respective desks, 
plodding along as resignedly as though 
their aspirations had never passed be- 
yond the granite walls that now contain 
them. 

Here, too, as might be expected, a 
goodly delegation of authors may be 


found. The hours of labor and the 
nature of the employment suit their 
tastes and convenience, leaving abun- 
dant leisure for the exercise of their 
favorite art. Nevertheless, with few, 
if any, exceptions, they are accounted 
among the most valueless clerks in the 
governmental service. 

Some time since I was amused to see 
in an article written by one of the most 
prominent lady-editors of our day, a 
vigorous protest against the high sala- 
ries paid to clerks as aclass, immediate- 
ly followed by this qualification : 

“ Of course I do not mean to include in these 
remarks the author of , or the author of 

. The talents which these gentlemen 
bring to the public service are but poorly com- 
peusated by the salaries which they receive.” 


Did it never occur to the fair admirer 
of genius that a man might be perfectly 
capable of composing faultless poetry 
or fiction, and yet be utterly without 
value as an accountant, a copyist, or a 
man of business? It is not the amount 
of talent which a man possesses, but its 
adaptation to the work in hand, that 
constitutes his real worth in any capa- 
city ; and plain Tom Johnson or Dick 
Jones, who could not scribble a pre- 
sentable couplet or chapter to save their 
lives, may be far more useful in the 
practical working of an office than 
Charles Dickens or Alfred Tennyson. 
Furthermore, the particular authors 
whom she has specified are reported to 
be far less efficient clerks than hundreds 
of patient, unknown workers whom she 
would deprive of a portion of their 
pay, because they are deficient in liter- 
ary “ talents.” 

Instead of anecdotes about the minor 
literary notabilities to be found in the 
Departments, let me name an excellent 
example of a most praiseworthy class— 
the unassuming hard workers. For 
eighteen years before obtaining his ap- 
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pointment he was a private soldier in 
the regular army, and served through 
the whole of the war. He is one of 
- those to whom the country owes more 
than it probably will ever acknowledge. 
His name is Benjamin E——e. 

When the rebels under Early ad- 
vanced to attack the Capital, he was 
placed, on account of his long experi- 
ence, in command of a redoubt on the 
Tenallytown road, the point where the 
first attack was made. It was weakly 
garrisoned by some volunteers who had 
never been under fire, and, as a matter 
of course, the first gun that was brought 
to bear upon them was near terminating 
the contest. But E——e, maneuvring a 
heavy piece with his own hands, replied 
so effectually that the enemy were glad 
to withdraw their battery, not without 
loss. A dash of cavalry was repulsed 


in the same manner, and by keeping up 
a bold front the enemy were induced to 
change their point of attack to one 
which was far less vulnerable. Had the 
little fort been taken, Washington would 


have been in the hands of the rebels 
within an hour, for its defences then 
were in the condition of an egg-shell, 
only needing to be pierced at any one 
point to become utterly valueless every- 
where. 

This man is an indefatigable worker, 
and for months remained habitually at 
his desk from nine in the morning till 
within an hour or two of midnight. 
He is a rough, blunt, good-hearted Ger- 
man; has a ludicrous habit of solilo- 
quizing ; and at present occupies the 
position of Chief Clerk of one of the 
branches of the Adjutant-General’s 
Office. 

There is a great difference among our 
public men in their manner of transact- 
ing business. General Sherman, for in- 
stance, smashes through it as he did at 
Atlanta through the Confederacy. Many 
of his endorsements are extremely char- 
acteristic. He had ordered a certain 
depot to be discontinued, at which a 
large amount of Government property 
was stored. Some delay in its removal 
naturally took place, which was no 
doubt protracted by the usual obstruc- 
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tions of red-tape. After being annoyed 
by several communications upon a sub- 
ject of which he was heartily tired, he 
blurts out thus: “ Better burn the whole 
concern down than go on in this way.” 

Again, information is received that a 
remnant of the Seminoles still resident 
in Florida are likely to give trouble; 
whereupon he endorses as follows: 
“Try and get the Indian Bureau to take 
care of these Indians. Don’t let us have 
another Seminole ‘war,-for Heaven’s 
sake. Better give up the whole penin- 
sula, which, at a fair valuation, is not 
worth the cost of a single campaign.” I 
quote him literally. There are many 
more like these; and all bear the stamp 
of the same impatient energy, and con- 
tempt of obstacles, 

Grant in the Department was quiet 
and grave, seldom smiling, and general- 
ly keeping his eyes fixed upon the 
ground, except when he raised them 
with a quick, searching glance to the 
face of some passer-by. 

His adopted son is a remarkable little 
fellow, who is generally taken for one 
of his own, and seems to be completely 
unknown to the public. During the 
war, I was amused on meeting, at the 
residence of a lady-friend, a boy of 
about three feet six inches in height, 
who talked with all the self-possession 
of a veteran man of the world. He was 
thin and pale-faced, but seemed possess- 
ed of unusual ambition and good sense. 
I soon learned that he was an orphan, 
and had long been with the army, in 
the capacity, I believe, of drummer. 
Altogether, he struck me at the time as 
a remarkable character. 

Soon afterward, the rebels under 
Early invested the city, and citizens as 
well as soldiers took up arms in its 
defence. Every body was alive with 
enthusiasm who was not quaking with 
fear; and the little warrior caught the 
infection. 

He was standing close to my side 
when a gun rattled past followed by 
another and another. On each were 
seated several men, who had chosen this 
novel means of conveyance, rather than 
wait for any other. At once he leaped 
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into the street and, making for the 
nearest, begged to be allowed to go 
with them and fight the rebels. He 
was answered by shouts of laughter, and 
after a vain attempt to climb in, retired 
discomfited. 

“ Well,” said he, his eyes brimful of 
tears and his face more than brimful 
of disgust, “ well, I don’t care if they 
do get whipped. They say they want 
men to fight the rebels; and when a 
man offers to go théy won’t take him.” 

This spirit probably accounts for bis 
adoption by the General, which soon 
afterward occurred. But to return to 
the Departments. 

It must be admitted that the general 
tendency of office routine is far from 
beneficial. A vast majority of the clerks 
have of necessity but little responsibil- 
ity resting upon them, and soon learn 
to let their interest in their work cease 
with each day’s allotted portion. Their 
minds are thus left vacant during the 
remaining eighteen hours, and suscepti- 
ble to all external temptations, while 
salaries regularly paid furnish them 
with the means of gratifying their de- 
sires. It is no wonder that many of the 
younger and more thoughtless should 
be beguiled into follies that at home 
would be almost without attraction. 

But this is not the only evil effect 
produced. While there are undoubtedly 
some situations in the various offices 
which require unusual ability, diligence, 
and learning, it is none the less true 
that at most of the desks but a very 
moderate quantity of brainwork is re- 
quired, and no body-work that is worthy 
of the name. As a natural result, the 
unused faculties, both mental and physi- 
cal, lose their power; the knowledge 
acquired by patient study at school and 
college is forgotten little by little; the 
skill of hand in more laborious avoca- 
tions steadily decreases ; and even bod- 
ily health and vigor soon waste away. 
Besides, the cheerfulness and self-respect 
that come from continuous and useful 
labor is at least partially lost; while 
the consciousness of being an underling 
with no chance of promotion tends to 
dwarf all ambition and undermine all 
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self-reliance and independence of char- 
acter. 

A very considerable number of the 
young men who enter the Departments - 
marry within two or three years after- 
ward; and to some of them marriage 
proves a blessing. Indeed, it is a mat- 
ter of general remark that for every 
single clerk who lays up money there 
are five married ones. But, notwith- 
standing, it is a somewhat hazardous 
experiment. Even if the couple suc- 
ceed in saving any thing at first, which, 
considering the exorbitance of Wash- 
ington prices, is no easy matter, their 
slender resources are sure to be drawn 
upon as the family increases, till noth- 
ing is left. Then there is the ever-pres- 
ent danger of discharge continually 
hanging over their heads. With every 
change of administration it comes in 
the guise of rotation in office; while 
between times “ reduction ” (that terri- 
ble word !) constitutes a sufficient ex- 
planation at any moment. Very often 
this same “ reduction ” is only apparent, 
consisting simply in the removal of 
strangers or personal enemies to make 
room for the friends of those in power. 
But that is a poor consolation to the 
helpless discharged one. His only re- 
source is to dog the heels and play lac- 
quey in the anterooms of our little 
great men, hoping that by Congression- 
al influence he can procure reinstate- 
ment. 

This failing, as it usually does, a 
hard lot awaits him. His long-con- 
tinued sedentary life has totally unfit- 
ted him for either manual labor, mer- 
cantile pursuits, or the practice of a 
profession; and in all probability he 
has no resource either of mind or body 
that possesses a market value. Then he 
has beerf tugged so long in the wake 
of the Ship of State that he doubts his 
ability to row alone, and is half in- 
clined to shrink from the undertaking. 
Without money, friends—for he has 
probably made none in Washington 
who can help him—or means of earn- 
ing a livelihood, and with a family 
looking to him for support, his condi- 
tion is far from enviable. 
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Indeed, the amount of suffering which 
results from the present arbitrary sys- 
tem of discharges is far greater than is 
generally known, and perhaps than 
would be generally believed. The trou- 
bles and trials of a clerk attract no at- 
tention from the world outside; and 
but very little from even his companions 
at the office. They recognize in him a 
bird of passage like themselves, who 
comes no one knows whence, and goes 
no one knows whither. While together, 
they have their petty merry-makings 
and heartburnings, their common griey- 
ances and pleasures; but when the 
hour of discharge comes, he passes from 
their little world like a star blotted out 
of heaven, leaving not a trace behind. 
No wonder then that his after-struggles 
and sorrows remain hidden from the 
world’s eye. 

One or two incidents illustrate, as 
well as sustain, my assertions. 

Several years ago a party were visit- 
ing an insane asylum in the vicinity of 
Washington. The gentleman who was 
conducting them over the establishnient 
being called away fora few moments, 
they were left to await his return. 

Within the next room they heard 
footsteps pacing continually backward 
and forward like those of some chained 
animal. Now they sounded with a 
slow, heavy regularity, as if they were 
the mechanical action of one who was 
plunged in reverie or depressed by sor- 
row; now with nervous rapidity, as 
though an inward excitement too strong 
to be contained kad sought this means 
of relief. It broke by fits and starts 
from one gait to the other; and be- 
tween the footfalls they could hear low 
moans scarcely rising above the breath, 
but telling an inexpressible degree of 
suffering. : 

At length the walker seemed aware 
of their proximity, and, coming close 
up to the door which separated the two 
apartments, tapped gently upon it sey- 
eral times. Then they heard her voice ; 
for a woman’s voice, and a very sweet 
and heartbroken one it was. She said: 
“ Ladies — ladies — gentlemen — ladies 
and gentlemen—won’é you do a little 
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favor for me. Won’t you carry a letter 
to my dear husband, and my little son 
only siz years old. They won’t let them 
come to see me; and I’ve been here I 
don’t know how long. Now do, do be 
kind, ladies; I'm sure I’ve asked you 
humbly ; I’m sure I’ve been polite to 
you. Won’t you give a letter to my 
husband and my dear little son only six 
years old ?” 

The whole affair was extremely affect- 
ing; and when their conductor return- 
ed he was at once besieged with in- 
quiries. “Poor thing,” said he, “ her 
husband and son are both dead; but 
we cannot make her understand it. He 
was a Government clerk, and a most 
estimable man; but his life in the De- 
partment nourished a natural tendency 
to consumption, and when his discharge 
came it found him utterly unfitted to 
make his way in the world. It was 
based entirely upon political grounds. 
As might have been expected, he had 
neither friends nor money, and his deli- 
cate wife was, if possible, still more 
helpless. 


The hardship and poverty 
that foliowed killed him, and made her 


alunatic. Their little son died soon 
after his father, for he had inherited all 
the feebleness of his parents. She was 
passionately fond of both, and, as you 
see, cannot be made to realize that they 
are dead; but weeps and moans a great 
deal of the time, and tries every way to 
communicate with them.” 

Another case fell more immediately 
within my own knowledge. Old Mr. 
F— had been for many years a clerk in 
the Treasury, having managed to weath- 
er the periodical storms as well as the 
intermediate and almost equally dan- 
gerous gusts; and had begun to con- 
gratulate himself on the possession for 
the rest of his days of a position which 
long practice had enabled him to fill 
well, and which, indeed, was now about 
the only one that he could fill at all. 
But “ the pitcher that goes often to the 
well will be broken at last ;” and so he 
was finally discharged. 

Of course current expenditures had 
swallowed up his salary as fast as it 
accrued ; and he was as totally unfitted 
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for the duties and struggles of active 
life as a mummy newly taken from the 
pyramids of Egypt. His only resource 
was to seek other employment similar 
to that of which he had been deprived ; 
and a wearisome, hopeless search it 
seemed. Day after day, and week after 
week, passed—and still nothing to do. 
It was not till absolute destitution had 
long been at their door that help ar- 
rived; and then it came too late to 
remedy the mischief that had been 
done. 

The mental agony which his wife had 
undergone at that trying period, to- 
gether with the desperate and long-con- 
tinued struggles which she had made 
for the support of the family, had so 
affected her nerves that she became to- 
tally blind. What might have been the 
effect of a prolongation of that anguish 
can, of course, only be conjectured. 

Mr. F—— still is aclerk, a little, 
thin, tottering old man, with pale, 
shrunken face, and hair that is nearly 
white. He moves feebly from place to 
place, like one whose enjoyment in life 
has long ceased, and who walks amid 
the ghosts of his former pleasures. It 
is not probable that he will ever be 
reduced to want again, but his whole 
life is a living death. His wife has but 
partially recovered her eyesight, and 
never will be again what she was be- 
fore their great trouble. It is often 
observed that elderly clerks very sel- 
dom survive their discharges for any 
great length of time. The total change 
of habits and pursuits which is thus 
forced upon them is like tearing up a 
tree by its roots; and the anxieties of a 
helpless and moneyless old age aid in 
breaking down their enfeebled constitu- 
tions. 

But clerks, whether discharged or 
not, seldom live very long. Senility 
comes to meet them with hasty steps; 
and their gait becomes a totter at a time 
of life when the farmer exults in the 
full vigor of a healthy middle age. 

The instances of suffering which I 
have given are not solitary, but are 
taken from large classes of which the 
public never hear. All of these are due 
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first to the injurious influences of cleri- 
cal life; and secondly to the present 
system of arbitrary discharges. It is 
all very well to cry “to the victors 
belong the spoils!” and to laud the 
doctrine of rotation in office; but 
would the country be greatly injured if 
the spoils were to be placed where none 
could grasp them? And does this sys- 
tem of constant shifting produce any 
benefits that will counterbalance such 
evils as these? By all means remove 
the incompetent and unworthy; but 
why discharge useful workmen merely 
for the sake of change? Who would 
not stigmatize a man as a foo] who was 
constantly turning away skilled me- 
chanics from his establishment in order 
that new hands might supply their 
places? Yet that is precisely what the 
Government is doing all the time—and 
yet people wonder that the civil service 
is expensive, and far from perfect in its 
organization. 

There is urgent need that some plan 
should be adopted similar to that pro- 
posed in the bill introduced by Mr. 
Jenckes during the last Congressional 
session. Applicants for appointments 
should be examined so as to test their 
fitness for the position ; but the exami- 
nation should be of an exclusively prac- 
tical kind. This is an all-important 
requirement ; and yet it is one that will 
very probably be overlooked. The 
work of a clerk is ordinarily of the 
simplest kind; and requires a thorough 
acquaintance with the fundamental 
branches of an English education, and 
nothing more. In some offices a knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping is required; in 
others facility and accuracy of composi- 
tion ; in almost all, handsome penman- 
ship, and spelling as nearly faultless as 
may be. He who possesses these, to- 
gether with a stock of good common 
sense and industry, will speedily make 
the best of clerks for all positions ex- 
cept a very few. But it is perfectly 
evident that the greatest genius or most 
erudite savant may be deficient in them, 
and consequently of little value for 
Departmental purposes. As before re- 
marked, it is not the extent of a man’s 
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acquirements so much as their adapta- 
tion to the business in hand which con- 
stitutes their real value; and an exami- 
nation aimed solely at the former object 
will fail most lamentably in producing 
any good results. 

Once appointed, the clerk should be 
removed only because of incompetency 
or unworthiness, clearly proven by a 
fair trial. And, when worn out in the 
service, justice and humanity alike sug- 
gest that his declining years be secured 
from want and suffering. 

Let these three desiderata be properly 
attended to—the securing of competent 
clerks by means of suitable examina- 
tions, the abolition of arbitrary dis- 
charges, and the support of those who 
have grown old in harness—and the 
civil service at Washington will become 
a far more efficient instrument of Gov- 
ernment than it ever has been; and, 
furthermore, there will be an end to 
this periodical suffering and hardship 
which has so long been a disgrace to 
the country. 

A clerkship, however, never will be a 
suitable place for any independent, en- 
ergetic, ambitious spirit; nor will it 
ever cease to totally unfit all who long 
abide in it for any other mode of life. 
It should be, and must be, the lot of 
that quiet class of men who are satisfied 
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with a life-long possession of its advan- 
tages and disadvantages. There will 
always be a sufficient supply of these, 
and, harassed by no external cares, and 
distracted by no ulterior aims, they will 
make the very best body of clerks that 
could possibly be found. But let all 
others shun the Departments. 

To this dictum, however;I would make 
one exception. The clerkships of the 
Departments may be made the step- 
ping-stones to higher and nobler objects 
by one who has the resolution to leave 
them when the proper moment has ar- 
rived. He who can do this is blessed 
with rare opportunities for advance- 
ment. His labors at the office occupy 
but a portion of the day, and if he will 
resolutely apply the remainder to the 
acquisition of the profession which he 
has chosen, rapid progress lies within 
his power. 

But it is hard to keep straight on, 
never glancing at the allurements which 
bespread the right hand and the left ; 
and harder still to drop the staff that 
has so long upheld one’s footsteps, when 
it is becoming a weight clogging the 
heels. Yet it can be done, and he who 
has the fortitude to do it will have lit- 
tle occasion to look upon the years of 
his clerk-life as wasted and profitless 
years. 


HARVEST. 


Lo, on our land fulfilment’s gracious birth 
From that sweet prophecy glad April breathed 
When the white bloom of her soft arms had wreathed 
So tenderly, erewhile, the enraptured earth ! 
Lo, her fair dowry of illimited worth 
Divinely to the full-grown year bequeathed : 
Ripe fruitage, crimson, purple, or gold-sheathed, 
In mellowing pomp ; a gaudier-petalled mirth 
Of gardens, lovelier than their soil has worn 
Since May dropt silver in the*robins’ notes ; 
And out where breezy uplands front the morn, 
Wide fields of billowy wheat and twinkling oats, 
And radiance of pennon-tossing corn 
The shadowless heayven’s blue splendor overfloats ! 


s 
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I mieut have known something queer 
was going to happen when the Simple 
Susan went down. 

Dame Fortune, or the equally un- 
amenable female yclept Evolution, who 
has usurped her place in nineteenth 
century mythology, always makes two 
bites at a cherry when she considers it 
worth her while to taste it at all—as wit- 
ness the old proverbs: “ It never rains 
but it pours;” “ Misfortunes never 
come singly ;” “ Accidents hunt in cou- 
ples;” and the like—and I might have 
foreseen that more would come of it 
than a simple shipwreck, if I had not 
been too ardently engaged in rescuing 
myself from the débris of my belong- 
ings, to speculate upon the law of se- 
quences. - 

And, even in the light of antiquity, 
condensed into proverbs and polarized 
by personal experience, I feel inclined 
to excuse myself. 

Tossing up and down in an open boat 
on the stormy waves of the North Pa- 
cific, and watching the tea-chests and 
spice-bales into which, in an evil hour, 
one has metamorphosed one’s precious 
eagles and moidores, bob away into 
Ultima Thule, or wherever it is all the 
lost things go to—(a shrewd old tar, of 
my acquaintance, has a theory which 
he maintains in the face of all geogra- 
phy, and with considerable show of 
reason, too, that there is, in some unex- 
plored, unexplorable region, such a hole 
as Syms dreamed of, and that it is 
crammed and jammed full of them)—is 
not a situation eminently conducive to 
the exercise of philosophy, Spencerian 
or otherwise. And when to these dis- 
couraging circumstances are added a 
sick Irishman as sole compagnon du vo- 
yage, and a half-empty cigar-case and 
pocket-flask of brandy as sole provision 
for what bids fair to be a lengthy cruise, 


I think one may hold oneself fairly 
justified in thinking and acting, as the 
saying is, from hand to mouth; and 
denouncing Dame Fortune, or the other 
woman, for the rum old jade she looks 
to be. 

It was a very uncomfortable pickle to 
be in, I assure you ; and being in it was 
all owing, under Dame Fortune, or the 
other woman, to the American—I beg 
pardon—the Great American Tea 
Company. 

I had fallen heir to a fortune, or, at 
least, the rudiments of one—just that 
snug little sum which bloated capital- 
ists are always likening to the snow- 
ball which, skilfully turned over, gath- 
ers and grows into a mountain, 

Looking around for a comfortable, 
well-powdered, inclined plane down 
which to roll it, I stumbled upon one 
of the advertisements of that immortal 
company. 

Good reader, did you ever peruse 
one? If you have not, try it. You'll 
find it even yet, along with Tagliabue’s 
Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, and the 
Gingham Electro-plate (no charge for 
these notices) upon the cover of your 
favorite magazine, or in the columns of 
your daily paper. 

Try it; and I'll guarantee, unless you 
are a boarding-house keeper, with a 
sharp eye to the economies, it will have 
the same effect upon you that it had 
upon me. You will immediately make 
a rough guess at the sum-total of those 
“eight profits,’ and paint upon the 
fumes of your meerschaum a picture 
in gold-foil, regular pre-Raphaelite style, 
of yourself as banker, owner, shipper, 
importer, speculator, dealer, &c., all in 
one, 

And Ill engage, too, if you happen 
to have, as I had, a snug little pile 
awaiting investment, and no feminines 
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to cry you nay, you'll charter a ship, as 
I did, and hire a captain and crew, and 
go out as your own supercargo, and 
buy your tea at a bargain,—and here’s 
wishing you better luck with your ven- 
ture than I had with mine. 

Things went on smoothly enough at 
first, though—have you observed, they 
always do when one is getting into a 
scrape ?—I secured a splendid ship, and 
a capital captain, and a creditable crew. 
We made a good voyage out, bought a 
fine cargo of teas at a bargain in Hong 
Kong, filled up the chinks with spices 
at Manilla, and set sail for home in the 
best health and spirits, all hands round. 

We were—somewhere—I don’t know 
precisely the latitude and longitude; 
and I had just settled fairly to work 
boring my way through the package 
of cigars and chest of novels I had re- 
served for the home-voyage, when, one 
afternoon, just at the middle of a choice 
Havana, and at the very dénouement of 
Miss Braddon’s last, we were struck by 
—something—I don’t know to this 
hour whether it was a simoom, or a cy- 
clone, or a sirocco—I am not a meteor- 
ologist, and I have been prevented, by 
circumstances over which I had no con- 
trol, from comparing notes with Simp- 
son, my skipper. 

O’Shea, my comrade in the boat, in- 
clines to the opinion that it was a si- 
rocco; but I have a vague, spectral 
association of that word with Don Pa- 
dilla and the Three Spaniards, which 
leads me to mistrust O’Shea’s geogra- 
phy. Ill tell you how it acted, and 
perhaps you can judge for yourself. 

I was, as I said, lounging in my cabin 
at the choicest puff of a cigar, and in 
the very act of detecting and exposing 
Miss Braddon’s murdcring-thief-of-a- 
bigamist hero, when I heard a sudden, 
sharp call, unmistakably the captain’s, 
“ All hands on deck!” What with the 
cigar and the novel, my wits were rather 
in the abstract, but I remember glanc- 
ing out at the open cabin-window, men- 
tally exclaiming, “ What’s up? The 
sea’s as smooth as a duck-pond!” and 
then relapsing again. Two minutes 
afterward a shadow like midnight fell 
VOL. V.—5 
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across my page, shrouding the rascal in 
congenial darkness, and leaving me to 
this hour in ignorance as to whether he 
ever got his deserts. 

My first thought was that the ship 
was sinking, and the cabin already un- 
der water. Then I remembered the 
open window, and scrambled hastily to 
the deck. 

If I were a Salvator Rosa, I should 
like to paint you the scene which met 
my eye. I have a mental-photograph 
of it which no pen can do justice to— 
nor brush either, for that matter. To 
leeward the sky was soft and fair, and 
bright with the reflected hues of sun- 
set, and the sea calm as a summer lake; 
to windward the one was like ink and 
the other like buttermilk. For one 
breathless instant we seemed to hang 
between the two in motionless suspense ; 
the next, it was all mixed together in a 
seething mass, with the Simple Susan 
spinning round in the midst, humming 
like a gigantic top. 

I heard a groaning crash of timbers; 
caught a momentary glimpse of Simp- 
son’s white, despairing face ; felt, rather 
than heard, through the din, his des- 
perate order, “To the boats!” and 
thought, God knows how or why, of 
O’Shea, the Irish sailor, helpless with 
fever down below. 

Poor fellow! I found him sitting up 
in his berth, drenched with the sea 
which was already spouting in, in 
bucketfuls, and muttering his Aves and 
Paternosters with frantic devotion. We 
got upon deck somehow; but what 
happened afterward I can’t tell you, for 
I don’t know myself. 

I have a confused remembrance of 
plunging about for an indefinite period, 
with one arm round poor Patsey, amid a 
surging mass of timbers, and bales, and 
boxes. I think the ship must have 
literally broken in pieces; and how we 
came out of her alive, passes my con- 
prehension. 

However, we did; and, what is more, 
so did Simpson and the rest. They 
picked each other up into the long- 
boat, and were picked up again by a 
British merchantman, and so got home, 
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safe and sound. I’ve never seen any of 
them since; for, when I got back to 
New York the other day, they had all 
shipped again for various ports; but I 
am told they searched for us long and 
faithfully. I suppose we parted com- 
pany in the night, and they finally gave 
us up for lost, and told O’Shea’s mother 
some sort of cock-and-bull story about 
my heroism in sacrificing myself to 
save her son, which put the poor old 
lady to great expense in masses for 
“the two of us.” 

Meanwhile we had found ourselves at 
last under a clear, star-lit sky, clinging 
to a piece of the wreck; and, as good 
luck would have it, with the small- 
boat, half full of water, floating near. 
I baled her out with a pipkin which I 
managed to catch, and got O’Shea in; 
and so in the morning there we were, 
as I said, afloat on the broad Pacific, 
with a half-pint of brandy and a brace 
of wet cigars for our breakfasts, watch- 
ing my tea-chests bob away toward 
some Pacific Ultima Thule. 

Three mortal days we floated there— 
days which won’t bear talking about. 
[ fed the brandy by thimblefuls to poor 
O’Shea, and chewed away at the cigars 
myself. 

Upon the morning of the fourth day, 
when I had begun to think a good deal 
about the ancient mariner, and Patsey 
had begun to call piteously upon 
St. Lazarus, a Russian whaler hove in 
sight, and was finally induced to reply 
to my frantic pantomime, by sending 
out a boat to our rescue. 

Queer, isn’i; it, what creatures of cir- 
cumstance we are! Positively, now, 
that abominable stench of train-oil, 
with which the whole vessel was reek- 
ing, smelled fragrant as the perfumes 
of Araby; and that off-scouring of Ba- 
bel—that charivari of consonants de- 
mented which serves the Sclavonics in 
lieu of a language—sounded sweet as 
the music of the spheres, 

The Russian captain spoke no English, 
or next to none; but O’Shea had a little 
Russian, and I some German and French ; 
so between us we mixed up a polyglot, 
which answered indifferently well. 


They were bound, we learned, for 
Petropaulouski, the seaport of Kam- 
tschatka, and purposed to winter there. 
It was not a pleasant prospect, certain- 
ly, to exchange for my anticipated 
Christmas en famille with an old friend 
at San José; but we had still a slim 
chance of being taken off from eithez 
the vessel or the port, and “ any thing 
in life was better,” as O’Shea remarked, 
“than following the tea-chests, and 
starving of thirst upon brandy and 
cigars.” 

Of course, you have always looked 
upon Kamtschatka as the jumping-off 
place, and Petropaulouski—if you were 
not in blissful ignorance of its exist- 
ence—as the residence of the last of 
men. So did I, dear reader, until I 
went there ; and being convinced against 
my will, I’m much of the same opinion 
still, as the old rhyme gives me prece- 
dent; nevertheless, Kamtschatka is a 
very tolerable country—for Siberia and 
the Samoides dwell somewhat farther 
north. 

It boasts—the country, I mean—of a 
first-chop mountain, Klioutscherski by 
name—pronounce it, if you dare—a 
lively volcano, an annual earthquake or 
so, and hunting and fishing fit for the 
Czar himself. 

As to the town, though it is built of 
logs, warmed with brick stoves and 
glazed with talc, it would be very much 
like other towns of a Russian origin, 
but for the singular and somewhat un- 
comfortable fact that, of its two thou- 
sand inhabitants, fully three fourths are 
of the canine persuasion. It is certain- 
ly a trifle humiliating to biped self- 
sufficiency to find itself so largely in 
the minority, especially when “ the ad- 
ministration” has such a boisterous 
habit and manner of asserting its su- 
premacy. 

However, the snug little harbor of 
Peter and Paul—the heavens be their 
bed!’ (O’Shea)—with its girdle of snow- 
capped mountains, rosy with the hues 
of sunset, looked very inviting after our 
long contemplation of the viewless 
horizon where the tea-chests had van- 
ished; and its rugged shore, albeit 
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so close to the nether fires that the 
heat is said to come through and melt 
great caverns under the snows, felt very 
firm and substantial after the perils of 
the sea, while the kindly welcome of the 
biped Petropaulouskans went far to re- 
concile us to the chorus of canine remon- 
strance with which it was accompanied. 

Any of the American residents—and 
the universal Yankee nation was, as 
usual, largely represented—would, I am 
persuaded, have received us, for Colum- 
bia’s sake, with open arms ; but Techul- 
ski, the Russian captain, seemed to re- 
gard us as his lawful prize; and as he 
turned out to be a comfortable, well-to- 
do householder, with a notable wife and 
avery pretty daughter, we mildly ad- 
mitted the claim. 

Russian hospitality is proverbially of 
the frankest and heartiest; but the 
motherly assiduities of Madame Techul- 
ski, with the shy, sweet sympathy of 
the charming Katinka, who, after the 
manner of her sex, was clearly fain to 
“love us for the perils we had passed ” 
—to say nothing of the fragrant cups 
of tea, and multitudinous “ three drops” 
of stronger beverage, the bountiful sup- 
per, and comfortable beds, were cer- 
tainly something sué generis, even for 
the autocrat’s dominions. 

Whether by dint of the dieting, or the 
ducking, or both combined, I could not 
determine, but O’Shea’s fever had long 
since left him, and he was already far 
on the high road to convalescence. His 
first thought, good fellow! upon rising 
the morning after our arrival, was for 
the cathedral, whose dumpy dome he 
had espied bulging above the log roofs 
the night before. I represented to him, 
as in duty bound, that the Greek Church 
was in flagrant heresy ; that she denied 
in toto the supremacy of Peter, and 
anathematized the homodnsion or the 
homoionsion, I was not quite clear which, 
as an unauthorized and abominable in- 
terpolation. But when the poor lad, 
having no answer to give, turned upon 
me with such a bewildered, imploring 
look in his pleasant Milesian eyes, I 
just hooked my arm into his, and 
walked off to the cathedral with him, 
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to kneel down upon the damp stone 
floor, and offer a thanksgiving or two on 
my own account, And I don’t believe 
the blessed Peter lays it up against 
either of us. 

For a recruiting-station, after an anx- 
ious and ill-provisioned voyage, I can 
cordially recommend Petropaulouski. 
The American residents are good fel- 
lows, every one; the Russians hospit- 
able as—Russians; the tea is imperial, 
the punch superlative and inexhausti- 
ble, the fishing fit for a Walton, and 
the hunting for Nimrod himself. But, 
being neither a bon vivant, a spinster, 
nor a tippler, a disciple of Walton nor 
a descendant of Nimrod, when I did 
get recruited, I soon began fo weary of 
it all. Even Madame’s kind attentions 
irked me, and Katinka’s sweetness cloy- 
ed; in a word, I grew homesick, and 
began devising ways and means of get- 
ting home. 

It was rather a bad lookout at that 
season, for the commerce of those north- 
ern ports hibernates like the bears, and 
my hospitable entertainers made it a 
point of etiquette to prove such a thing 
impossible. But I stumbled at last 
upon an Ohkotsk merchant, uncivil 
enough to inform me that his house 
were about shipping a late cargo of 
ivory, in which I could get passage to 
Shanghai—so the harbor did not freeze 
before it was gotten off. 

“Tvory from Ohkotsk!” exclaimed I 
in surprise. I am neither a geographer 
nor geologist, kind reader. 

“Surely you are aware that walrus 
tusks and fossil ivory form one of our 
principal exports,” was the reply. And 
then followed a long account of the 
discovery of the fossil elephants, which, 
as you are doubtless familiar with it, I 
shall not trouble myself to repeat. 

Now, my best reader, you may ac- 
count for the fact as you please, after 
reading the rest of my story. I have 
not set up any theory of my own to be 
jealous about seeing knocked down; 
but, from the very first mention of those 
antediluvian elephants, my home-sick- 
ness vanished like the smoke of Awat- 
cha before the morning breeze. 
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I never had the slightest taste for 
geology or paleontology—the very name 
exhausts me. I always hated natural 
history, and had a nervous dread of 
herbariums, museums, and “ cabinets ;” 
and yet about these blessed old relics I 
felt, from the very first, just as I did 
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tisement of the Great Company; or, 
as the Welsh giant did (wasn’t he 
Welsh ?) when he smelled the blood of 
the Englishman—“ Fe! Fi! Fo! Fum! 
dead or alive I will have some.” 

And so, in place of quizzing the fel- 
low about his ship, I began at once 
asking all manner of questions about 
her cargo. “ Where did it come from ? 
How could one get to the elephant 
country? Was it possible to reach it 
at this season?” etc. 

“Oh, yes; nothing easier,” was the 
nonchalant answer. ‘“ Winter—early. 
winter is the season of all others for 
travelling in Siberia. With plenty of 
dogs and provisions, one could reach the 
Pole at this season, for aught he knew.” 

“ Could I organize a party at Ohkotsk, 
did he think ?” ; 

“No doubt of it. There were always 
plenty of whalers and such folk hang- 
ing about there at this time of year, 
ready for any thing.” 

And here Techulski chimed in. If I 
wanted to go hunting in the elephant 
country—the elephant islands, he called 
it—he was my man. “Moos time, 
moosh dogs, moosh blubber, and dried 
fish to feed them.” And he had been 
there once already—prime hunting all 
the way—paid well—silver foxes, ermine, 
sable, seal, and walrus. I had no need 
to go to Ohkotsk—we could make up a 
jolly party here in Petropaulouski—and 
straightway half-a-dozen good fellows 
volunteered themselves, their dogs, and 
sledges, and provisions, for the expedi- 
tion; and the expedition became the 
sensation of the hour. 

As in duty bound, I consulted O’Shea. 
Would he go with me to the Pole, to 
look for elephants ? 

“ Anywhere wid you, Misther Allen,” 
was the ready answer. “ Afther any 
thing—the pole or the aquather, ele- 
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phants or squirrels—it’s all the same to 
me.” 

And so it was settled, and the expe- 
dition was organized forthwith. 

Katinka pouted a little at the rival 
diversion, but managed the matter so 
impartially that I am to this moment 
in doubt whether it was O’Shea’s don- 
hommie or my savoir faire she parted 
from most reluctantly. Anyhow, she 
got a promise of unlimited sable and 
ermine from each of us; and, with a 
misty farewell glance from her sweet 
blue eyes, a hearty kiss from Madame, 
and a heartier chorus of barks from the 
canines, we scampered off. 

Ido not mean to bore you with the 
details of our journey; and, indeed, I 
do not know that I could do so if I 
would. It seems, to look back upon, 
a mere dizzy whirl of dogs, and snow, 
and carte blanche below zero in the day- 
time, and smoke, and naked Indians, 
and carte blanche above, in the native 
huts, at night. 

My companions boasted hugely of 
their hunting spoils; but I proved such 
an indifferent marksman, that Katinka’s 
prospects began to look slim; and, be- 
sides, I was really so wholly bent upon 
bagging a primeval elephant, that I had 
very little enthusiasm to spare for lesser 
and more modern game. 

So, running the gauntlet of smoke 
and snow, frost and fire, Heym and 
Léke—as the old Moosemen put it—we 
came at last to the dreary shores of the 
Northern Ocean, and crossed, upon the 
perilous bridge of the ice-pack, to some 
adjacent islands which were said to be 
a mere conglomerate of ice, sand, rocks, 
and fossils. 

A grim and grewsome place enough 
it looked—the island where we landed 
—to have been the cemetery of Antedi- 
luvia. But my companions, who seem- 
ed, somehow, to the manner born, ap- 
peared to think it all jolly as need be, 
built us a cluster of snow-huts in regu- 
lar Esquimaux fashion, and set about 
their explorations as gayly as if it had 
been hen’s nests, instead of graves, they 
were hunting. 

And, truly, they recked very little, I 
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think, of Antediluvia; for no sooner 
did they scent the seals and walrus in 
the open water to the westward, than 
they all scampered off thither, and left 
O’Shea and me to our solitary inyestiga- 
tions, 

Very solitary, and very futile, too, 
they seemed at first. There were traces 
of fossils, indeed, scattered here and 
there; and even an occasional tusk, in 
a tolerable state of preservation; but I 
cared nothing for these. I had set my 
heart, with what seemed, even to my- 
self, an utterly absurd and insensate 
longing, upon a whole elephant—body 
as well as bones, skin, hair, flesh, and 
all—such as I had been told had once 
floated up upon the shores of the White 
Sea, and been devoured—a savory and 
well-mellowed morsel—by the dogs of 
that favored clime. 

What I should have done with the 
animal if I had found him—for, reader, 
I did not find him—remains to this 
hour an unattempted problem. In my 
wildest flights of fancy—and never 
lover dreamed of his mistress more 
diligently and perseveringly—I never 
got beyond the vision of him stretched 
out in revered and colossal majesty be- 
fore my longing eyes. 

And so, while my merry companions 
slaughtered the seals, and fought val- 
iant battles with the walri (I wonder 
if that is the orthodox plural), I wan- 
dered up and down among the ice-cliffs 
with poor, patient, bewildered O’Shea at 
my heels, a regular Yankee “ questing 
beast,” seeking and seeking that blessed 
old elephant. 

Fearful, dizzy, wearing work it was, 
clambering about in the twilight gloom 
of the gathering Arctic night, scaling 
the cliffs and exploring the vast gloomy 
caverns with which the island seemed 
to be literally riddled throngh and 
through. Into these last O’Shea ven- 
tured somewhat reluctantly. He had 
the lingering, Irish-peasant belief in 
fairies and genii; and one could scarce- 
ly blame him, for, indeed, they looked 
uncanny enough by the flickering light 
of our torches, to have been the abode 
of gnomes and kobolds innumerable. 
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Weird, awful places; grand enough for 
cathedrals, gloomy enough for cata- 
combs, They would, I am sure, have 
impressed even my unimpressible Yan- 
kee imagination with a sense of terror, 
had not the said imagination been al- 
ready crammed to repletion with ele- 
phants. 

As it was, however, I only looked 
upon them as probable lurking-places 
of my favorite beast ; and disregarding 
all warnings and entreaties, plunged 
recklessly into their deepest deptins, and 
flung the light of my inquisitive torch 
remorselessly into their remotest cor- 
ners, while poor Patsey followed, faith- 
ful but trembling, in my wake, holding 
up a toe of St. Gregory Nazianzen, 
Katinka’s parting gift, as a charm to 
ward off the demons. It might, per- 
haps, have comforted the dear old lad 
to know that I had the blessed Chry- 
sostom’s third right-hand finger-nail 
in my breast-pocket; but fearing to 
awaken his jealousy I did not tell him. 

We had explored every nook and 
cranny in the island, except one small 
cave which I had reserved as a bonne 
bouche, because from a projecting cliff 
above the entrance one could catch the 
last glimpse of the retreating sun when 
he took his final dip beneath the hori- 
zon. Upon this crag we stationed our- 
selves one queer November noon, and 
bathed our eyes in the last ripple of the 
dying light, then turned away—O’Shea, 
with a groan, and I, it must be confess- 
ed, with a shiver, to finish our work. 

Whether it was the feeling that the 
dreadful Arctic night had fairly closed 
down upon us in these dreary solitudes, 
or whether it was something begotten 
by the atmosphere of the place itself, I 
know not; but I seemed to imbibe a 
modicum of O’Shea’s superstition at the 
very entrance, which deepened and 
strengthened into absolute terror as we 
proceeded. 

The cave was far smaller and less 
imposing than many we had visited, 
yet a strange uncanny influence seemed 
to pervade it, exalting and magnifying 
even its physical proportions, An 
awful stateliness loomed in its gloomy 
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arches, a weird magnificence flashed out 
from its icy walls; a solitude pregnant 
with preternatural presence brooded 
there, a silence instinct with solemn 
sound ; and as, with bated breath and 
hesitating tread, we groped along, the 
conviction strengthened into certainty 
that we were approaching some dread 
mystery; or trampling with sacrileg- 
ious foot upon the hoary sanctity of 
either a temple or a tomb. 

O’Shea felt it, and brought his white 
face round closeto mine: “Shure, Misther 
Allen, there’s something here. Is it the 
elephant, think? The saints preserve 
us, then, for he’s not a beast!” As he 
spoke, we turned the sharp corner of a 
projecting rock; and the light of our 
torches flashed back to us, reflected in 
a thousand varying hues from the glit- 
tering sides of a sort of recess in the 
wall of ice which blocked our further 
passage. 

“No, Pat,” I answered, in a startled 
shout, which echoed through the cavern 
like the blast of a trumpet. “ No, Pat, 
he’s not a beast!” 

We had entered the presence. We 
had found nmr; not an ichthys of any 
kind, dear Agassiz; not elephas primi- 
genius, O wise Paleontologist ; not the 
elephant, O royal Public ; but—what ? 

O’Shea made half-a-dozen ineffectual 
cross-shaped lunges with St. Gregory’s 
toe; and, failing to exorcise the appari- 
tion, dropped his torch and fled incon- 
tinently ; while I sank upon my knees 
dumbfounded with awe and wonder be- 
fore the glorious vision which revealed it- 
self—the colossal figure of a man fully 
twelve feet in height and magnificently 
proportioned, reclining, in an attitude 
of dreamless slumber, upon a sort of 
couch or altar of ice within the recess. 

The ice had evidently once formed a 
solid wall across the passage ; but from 
some cause it had crumbled and melted 
away until only a thin transparent film 
covered the recumbent figure. The 
massive brow gleamed through it placid 
and fair; the full-fringed eyelids, the 
manly bronze upon the cheek, the long, 
fair hair falling to the shoulders and 
mingling with the golden beard upon 
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the breast ; the shapely limbs, half hid- 
den, half revealed by some glittering 
garment of strange stuff, showed “ mock- 
ingly like life.” There was nothing 
scdden, nothing death-like about the fig- 
ure. It was not death, but sleep, pro- 
found, dreamless, eternal, perhaps, but 
living sleep. 

And, being so, the feeling which it 
inspired was not terror, or even fear, 
but simple soul-subduing awe and rey- 
erences and wonder, such as a child 
might have felt on first beholding a 
man, or a savage on meeting a sage. 

Kneeling there, the curtain of the 
ages seemed to draw aside and reveal 
to me the earth in its primeval glory, 
the race in its pristine beauty and 
strength. Fragments of old Scripture 
floated through my brain, strange rec- 
ords of the grand, dim Adamic time: 
‘“‘ And there were giants in the earth in 
those days, mighty men which were of 
old, men of renown;” queer specula- 
tions about Jabal, Jubal, and Tubal, 
great forefathers of agriculture, mechan- 
ics, and the arts ; or, again, the later ex- 
perience of the Hebrew spies: “‘ And we 
were in our own sight as grasshoppers, 
and so we were in their sight.” 

How long I should have remained 
thus I know not, had not a sudden 
flickering roused me to the fact that 
my torch was going out. I picked up 
O’Shea’s, lighted it mechanically, and 
stumbled back through the cavern like 
& man in a trance. Half way to the 
entrance I met Pat, fale and haggard, 
a veritable Irish ghost. The faithful 
fellow had gone out to the huts for 
another torch and ventured back to find 
me, in spite of his fears. 

“ Ah, thin ye’re alive yet! God be 
praised!” he cried. “I was coming to 
fetch ye. Bedad, I was afraid the janus 
would make ’way wid ye before this. 
Is he there yet?” 

“Tt’s not a genius, O’Shea,” I an- 
swered, coolly ; “ it’s a man.” 

“Aman! He’s as big as twelve!” 

“ Of course; he’s an antediluvian,” I 
replied, with the quietest assurance. 
The big word and matter-of-fact man- 
ner silenced him, as I intended. 
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. “Now, Pat,” I added, “go and fird 
Techulski and the rest, and tell them 
to bring a keg of rum and some blan- 
kets, and all the peat and blubber they 
can spare.” 

“ Holy Moses ! 
burn him!” 

“No, Pat, ’'m going to thaw him 
out, that’s all.” 

He scampered off readily enough ; 
glad, I suspect, of an excuse for sum- 
moning assistance; and left me pacing 
up and down before the entrance of the 
cave, standing guard, as it were, over 
the mighty sleeper within. Iam not 
going to analyze my feelings for your 
benefit, dear reader; for I am not clear 
that I had any feelings to analyze. I 
was conscious only of an intense eurios- 
ity, and a resolute determination to 
gratify it, if possible, at whatever cost. 
I had espied a sort of rift or crevice in 
the roof of the cave near the recess, 
which I thought could be cleared into 
a passable chimney. I meant to make a 
fire there and thaw him out. That he 
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would wake to life again, once he got 
warm, absurd as the expectation seems, 


I never doubted for an instant. He 
might have been sleeping there for 
ages; it certainly looked like it; but 
dead he was not. Of that I was moral- 
ly sure. 

My recruits came in promptly, duly 
armed and equipped; the Russians 
slightly demoralized by O’Shea’s report, 
but the Yankees full-primed, and dou- 
ble-shotted with curiosity and interest. 
We held a little council of war at the 
entrance, and then went in to recon- 
noitre. I must confess to putting up a 
counter petition to O’Shea’s devout 
prayer that we might find the “janus” 
vanished in smoke and brimstone. The 
whole thing seemed so incredible when 
viewed in any thing like a business-like 
way, that I felt, in spite of my senses, 
some doubts of its reality. But no, we 
found him there, reposing in serene 
majesty upon his chilly couch; and it 
even seemed to me that the film of ice 
had grown thinner, and the slumber 
more life-like in the interim. 

I was cool enough by this time to 
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note the effect of the strange sight upon 
my companions. The Yankees took it 
with aboriginal sang froid ; the Russians 
wavered a little, but rallied bravely ; and 
O’Shea, after the mercurial fashion of his 
race, even volunteered to play showman ; 
though I observed that the little velvet 
bag which held Katinka’s keepsake 
flourished rather conspicuously in the 
foreground, 

We cleared out the crevice for a 
chimney, and made a rousing fire of 
blubber and dried peat, with such wood 
as we could spare; the Russians even 
sacrificing one of their cherished sledge- 
frames. 

It was a picture to remember for 3 
lifetime ; the gloomy cavern lighted up 
into weird splendor by the dancing 
flames, the irregular arches and broken 
pillars stretching away into interminable 
vistas, peopled with shadowy shapes; 
the group of awed and anxious faces, 
each mutely questioning its neighbor ; 
and that beautiful serene Colossus lying 
there, dwarfing us all into pigmies with 
his magnificent proportions. 

It was a trial of courage to touch 
him, and so we watched and waited till 
the cavern steamed like a native hut, 
and the ice-film vanished into mist; 
then I rose and turned to my compan- 
ions with a gesture of mute appeal. 
They responded as mutely ; and silently, 
reverently, as those who minister about 
the newly dead, we lifted him upon a 
couch of skins we had prepared, and 
set to work. 

The garments dropped into impalpa- 
ble powder at a touch, and I looked to 
see the whole form follow them; but 
no, the flesh was icy cold, indeed, but 
firm and human-feeling ; the long fair 
hair and golden beard silky and flexile 
as the tresses of a woman. 

One by one we tried all the accredited 
Russian remedies—rubbing with snow, 
douches of ice-water, rum, hot blankets, 
artifictal respiration—and one by one 
they failed us. The flesh grew softer, 
the muscles relaxed, the frost went out, 
as O’Shea expressed it; but that was 
all. One after another my comrades 
shook their heads hopelessly and turned 
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away. What had inspired them all 
with the feeling that he would come 
back to life again I never knew. I had 
said nothing of my own convictions in 
the matter, and yet they evidently did 
expect it, and were as disappointed at 
the failure as I myself. 

A failure it plainly was,—a waste of 
time and labor and good spirits—as 
Techulski prudently hinted. The crea- 
ture was clearly dead—had been dead 
probably ages before one of our number 
was born. And yet he did not look 
dead ; he did not feel dead; he did not 
seem dead. We had found “the ele- 
phant” indeed. What to do with him 
was now the question. One could not 
leave him there to freeze up again while 
he looked, and felt, and seemed like 
that. 

And so we all sat down again, and 
stared at him and at each other in help- 
less, hopeless bewilderment, until sud- 
denly a German of the company, an 
odd fellow full of crotchets, who had 
lumbered the expedition with a whole 
sledgeful of private baggage, sprang 
up, lighted a torch, and darted out of 
the cavern as though possessed with a 
new idea. 

“Lager, or die Metaphysik, which ?” 
whispered an irrepressible Yankee at 
my elbow. 

“Hush! Mauer’s the very man to 
have the very thing,” I answered; and 
in a trice the fellow was back again, 
bearing, of all things in the world, a 
portable galvanic battery. 

“ Just so,” he muttered, in response 
to my ecstatic pantomime of approba- 
tion. “When a man—ein Geschipf 
(apologetically) has been sleeping an 
@on or so, we must get pretty close in 
order to wake him.” 

And close enough we got, sending 
the subtle, mysterious force through 
brain and marrow and nerve, along the 
wonted, yet so long unwonted, courses 
of vital action ; but in vain. 

The muscles, indeed, responded, after 
a time, in a deliberate, majestic fashion 
of their own, strangely unlike the 
ghastly contortions of a human subject. 
And this result was so far satisfactory 
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that it proved the whole body to be 
still intact, uninvaded by the slightest 
touch of corruption or decay; but the 
movements were so plainly and per- 
severingly automatic that even Mauer’s 
patience and my hopefulness failed at 
last. 

And yet he did not look dead—we 
could not persuade ourselves that he 
was dead. So we sat down again and 
stared at him and at each other—Mauer 
in a brown-study, I in despair—miti- 
gated, however, by some vague rem- 
nants of hope from the brown-study ; 
for I had begun to believe in Mauer. 

And not without reason, for presently ° 
a gleam of speculation lighted the 
vacant pale blue eyes, a flash of energy 
kindled and stirred in the stolid face, 
and the good fellow sprang up alert 
and eager, fired with a new idea. 

“T have it!” he cried, speaking 
aloud for the first time since our en- 
trance. “Ihave it! This atmosphere 
is too weak—too—what you call—di- 
lute. It must have been richer in the 
old time to develope (he called it devil- 
op), such a physique as that. We must 
make it for him.” 

“Make what ?” 

“ Sauerstoff—oxygen.” 

“Make oxygen! In an ice-cavern— 
at the North Pole! Mauer, are you 
mad? You talk as though we were in 
a chemist’s laboratory.” 

Talk about French sang jfroid and 
Yankee impudence—for cool, impertur- 
bable audacity, in theory at least, your 
speculative German tops us all. 

“ We are in Nature’s laboratory,” an- 
swered Mauer, quietly, “and we can, 
because we must. Behold him! Com- 
ment il est magnifique! Ah, yes, we 
must. Hist, let me think. The chlorate 
—I have it in mine arzenei-kiste—a spe- 
cific for diphtheria, you know. And 
manganese—the peroxyd—one may 
scrape it from the rocks there at the 
entrance. I saw it but now as we came 
in—a brace of oil-flasks, a tube, the 
stem of my meerschaum, will do with a 
bit of rubber. Ah, yes,” rubbing his 
hands gleefully ; “ab, yes, we shall do 
well—we shall feed him with his mut- 
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terluft—his native air. We can, because 
we must;” and off the brave fellow 
darted, to return again laden with, I 
know not what, clumsy but efficient 
chemist’s paraphernalia, with which he 
managed to manufacture, in an incredi- 
bly short space of time, several gallons 
of pure oxygen. 

Then, by a dexterous application of 
needles, directing the current to the 
proper nerves, he managed to produce 
a perfect simulation of the respiratory 
action, and cause the giant actually to 
inhale the vivifying fiuid. 

With the first flask full there came a 
scarcely perceptible yet startling change 
upon the marble face, a faint dawning 
of expectant life, a shadowy hint of 
possible expression which brought with 
it, to me at least, a thrill of mingled 
hope and horror, It was sleep, not 


death then, and the hour of waking 
was near. He was coming to life again, 
and if he did—when he did—what 
should we do with him? or rather— 
perhaps that was the question—what 


would he do with us? 

Mauer, however, seemed to be trou- 
bled with no misgivings, He had set 
the Russians at work collecting man- 
ganese and O’Shea manufacturing oxy- 
gen, while he went on breaking and 
mending his circuit with monotonous 
regularity, pointing out to me, mean- 
while, with an appearance of the coolest 
satisfaction, the gathering signs of life 
in his strange subject—the deepening 
glow upon the lips, the slight quiver of 
the muscles, the faint flutter of the 
heart, the shadowy semblance of a re- 
spiration which was still kept up when 
the galvanic irritation was withheld. 
The work of resuscitation went on 
apace. The faint flush deepened toa 
healthy glow—the fluttering pulse grew 
full and firm, the feeble respiration 
gathered strength, yet patience had her 
perfect work. I grew as nervous as an 
old woman, and even Mauer’s steady 
face caught a shade of worry and anx- 
iety: the chlorate was exhausted, and 
the stock of manganese, which O’Shea, 
by the help of an old iron pemmican 
case and an improvised blow-pipe, had 
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managed to use by itself, was running 
very low, before the slow muster of 
the vital forces became complete, and 
conscious life began. 

Yet it was well worth waiting for, to 
witness the serene, complacent majesty 
of that awakening, the slow dawning 
of life and expression in the beautiful 
face—the gradual unclosing of the glo- 
rious blue eyes—the calm, deliberate 
survey of the cavern and its occupants, 
the look of wondering incredulity, melt- 
ing by degrees into compassionate in- 
dulgence, with which he contemplated 
his discoverers. 

Mauer had entrusted to Techulski the 
brewing of a vast bowl of superlative 
punch with which to inaugurate the 
supreme moment of recovery. This he 
now offered, sinking on one knee with 
an instructive gesture of admiring rev- 
erence, which the stranger acknowledged 
by a smile of ineffable sweetness and 
graciousness, and, rising upon oneelbow, 
quaffed the whole portion at a single 
draught, then sank back upon his couch 
again with an expression of sweet lazy 
brightness which reminded me curiously 
of a newly-awakened child. 

“ Bedad, that’s a good notion,” mut- 
tered O’Shea, who had latterly betaken 
himself to a renewed gyration of St. 
Gregory's toe. “A very good notion. 
Give him another, Techulski; there’s 
nothing in earth so good for swatening 
the temper.” 

It was the first time one of us had 

spoken since the signs of life began to 
show themselves, and the giant’s awak- 
ened senses evidently caught the sound. 
A curious, half-puzzled expression came 
into his face; he turned his head quick- 
ly, and, looking straight at O’Shea, ut- 
tered in a low, clear, exquisitely modu- 
lated voice a single word. 
* Not one of us understood its mean- 
ing; and yet it thrilled through every 
one of us like an electric shock. I have 
compared notes with my companions 
since, and I find their experience corre- 
sponded in every particular with my 
own; but I almost despair of convey- 
ing to you any idea of its singular 
effect. 
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There was such a vague, tormenting 
suggestion of familiarity about the 
word, a just-missed meaning, a sensa- 
tion as if the sound had gone wander- 
ing away into my brain, seeking in 
some long-closed, long-forgotten cham- 
ber for the slumbering idea which, 
wakened by its echoes, should breathe 
into it the breath of life and make it a 
living word again. 

O’Shea’s interpretation of the feeling 
would have been comical at any other 
time. 

“ And is it spaking to me he is?” he 
cried, glancing round at us in hopeless, 
appealing bewilderment. “And I not 
to sense the maning of it, at all, at all; 
though it’s Irish, as thrue as you're 
born! God be good tous! And it’s 
maybe St. Pathrick himself!” 

A shadowy reflection of O’Shea’s be- 
wilderment seemed to pass into the 
stranger’s face at this. He looked in- 
quiringly at the Irishman for a moment, 
and then, turning half impatiently to- 
wards Mauer, spoke half-a-dozen words 
in a clear, full voice which echoed 
through the cavern like the notes of a 
silver trumpet, bringing into every face 
fhe same eager, hopeful, baffled expres- 
sion as before. 

“Tt is not Deutsch,” said Mauer, re- 
flectively ; “ and yet it is liker than any 
language I know. I shall try him with 
die Sprache. Tt is nearest the mother- 
tongue.” 

Poor, dear fellow ; it was not, to my 
ear, in the least like Deutsch ; yet, with 
that sublime confidence in the antiquity 
and adaptability of “ die Sprache” which 
never deserts your true German, he 
answered with a simple, reverent cour- 
tesy infinitely becoming: “ Ich verstehe 
sie nicht, Mein Herr. Sprachen sie 
Deutsch?” 

The giant shook his head; and this 
time we saw our own feelings plainly 
reflected in his face. The language of 
gesture and expression, at least, is as old 
and as broad as the world. 

“Ah!” said Mauer, mournfully; 
“the parent cannot recognize the child 
any more than the child the parent.” 

“Try him with Latin or Greek, 
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Mauer, German’s the grand-daughter ; 
you must get farther back,” whispered 
my irrepressible Yankee friend; and 
Mauer obeyed, but all in vain. The 
most painful and persevering efforts to 
understand only resulted in a concen- 
tration of the baffled expression which 
we understood so well; and, wearied 
out at last with the fruitless attempt, 
the giant waved his would-be interpre- 
ter aside with an impatient gesture ; 
and, rising hastily into a sitting pos- 
ture, began examining first himself, then 
the cavern, and then each of us in turn, 
as if he were seeking to solve the prob- 
lem of his, or our, existence. 

Then first we saw, or noticed, the 
startling change which was passing 
upon him. The freshness and bright- 
ness were fading rapidly out; the glo- 
rious beaming expression of vigor and 
youth was wearing away ; he was aging 
visibly and momently before our eyes. 

Mauer saw it, and snatching from 
Techulski the bowl of punch he had 
been industriously brewing, offered it 
as before upon his bended knee; but 
the giant put it absently aside, and 
went on with the study of his mighty 
problem. 

I never saw so much expression con- 
centrated in a human (and, reader, this 
was a human) face. We could read-its 
changes almost as if it had been an 
open book spread out before us: utter 
bewilderment ; a dim memory, kindling 
gradually into clear and perfect remem- 
brance of some glorious, ineffable past ; 
the sudden, paralyzing recollection of 
some tremendous catastrophe; agony, 
horror, unutterable despair, as the whole 
truth burst upon him, and finally, grand- 
est of all, a stern, hopeless resignation, 
calmly accepting the inevitable. 

Meanwhile, the change which was 
passing upon his physical being grew 
every moment more appalling. It seem- 
ed as if time were avenging itself; as 
if the ages, held so long in abeyance by 
that icy wall, had leaped in one fell 
host upon their prey, and were doing in 
a moment the work of centuries—blight- 
ing with a breath, crumbling by a touch, 
that glorious image of immortal youth 
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and vigor into the very impersonation 
of decrepitude and decay. 

It was a terrible spectacle. Fancy it, 
only ; a man aging by lifetimes before 
your very eyes, driven with awful 
strides, moment by moment, through 
the whirling centuries, and laden re- 
morselessly by each with its dread bur- 
den of care and weariness and sorrow. 
Fancy it, if you can; we have no words 
to describe—as, thank God, we have 
rare occasion—the horrors of such @ 
sight. 

We stood, I know not how long, 
speechless, spell-bound, watching those 
minute ages doing their fearful work, 
and their magnificent victim calmly 
noting its progress with an eye that 
defied eternity. Mauer, as usual, was 
the first to break the spell. 

“Oh! he is dying, perishing before 
our eyes!” he cried in despair. “ And 
he can tell us nothing; we shall never, 
never know who he is, or whence he 
came! Oh! for ascholar, a linguist! 


He is a waif from antiquity; he holds 


secrets of the world’s history, the key 
of the ages; and we shall let him die, 
perish, wither away, and make of it no 
sign! Stay—hist—he cannot speak to 
us. Can he write? Grotefend deci- 
phered the Keilschriften ; Champollion 
interpreted the Rosetta stone: there may 
be scholars now in France, in Germany. 
O’Shea! pen—ink—paper! quick! for 
your life!” 

The writing materials were brought, 
and Mauer spread them out before him; 
gesticulating like a Frenchman—scrib- 
bling a word or two, and offering the 
pen imploringly. He was put aside 
absently at first; but his eager panto- 
mime soon attracted a sort of half in- 
dulgent attention which by-and-by gave 
place to curiosity and interest. The 
giant took the pen into his huge fingers, 
examined it with a half quizzical smile, 
and turned to Mauer, questioningly. 
Then his face lighted up with eager, 
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intelligent comprehension, melted again 
into a warm, thrilling, human expres- 
sion, a look of being en rapport with us, 
which brought the moisture to Mauer’s 
honest eyes, and sent the blood tingling 
through all our veins, and settled at 
last into a sort of introspective inex- 
pression, as he began rapidly tracing 
some strange cabalistic characters upon 
the paper. 

Several pages were written thus, into 
every line of which the- memories of 
ages seemed to be condensed; and with 
every line of which the weight of ages 
seemed to descend upon the writer; 
then the huge fingers slowly relaxed, 
the majestic form, venerable now be- 
yond all human imagination, sank 
wearily back upon the couch again; the 
spent life flickered, faded, went out, 
and the long baffled centuries reclaimed 
their prey. 

“ What shall we do with him?” ask- 
ed Mauer, at length, breaking the awful 
silence in which we had watched, I 
know not how long, by that strange 
deathbed. ‘“ He is dead now, and what 
shall we do?” 

As he spoke he bent forward to close 
with reverent hand the sunken eyes, 
and started back with a shriek of hor- 
ror from a sight which froze the very 
life-blood in our veins; for at his touch 
the whole gigantic frame crumbled into 
atoms and fell—the merest shapeless 
stain of inorganic dust upon the pile of 
skins. 

You will not care for further details, 
Suffice it that we brought away the MS., 
the only tangible witness, even to our- 
selves, of the reality of our strange 
adventure. 

Mauer has since submitted it to the 
savans of Germany and France; but he 
writes me they can make nothing of it, 
and asks, pathetically, “Is not some 
American scholar brave enough to 


try?” 
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A FRENCH SALON. 


“Wet, will you go?” asked my 
friend Mahler, drawing back a little, 
and contemplating his picture with 
those half-shut, complacent eyes that 


artists are apt to turn upon their own 


works. “It will be new and queer, 
possibly entertaining; and then, if 
there is nothing else, you will see Adair 
Douglas.” 

“ Who is he?” I inquired, carelessly, 
as I pulled out a fresh cigar from the 
box under the table. Mahler was al- 
ways very free with his Havanas. 

My friend turned and contemplated 
me with a gaze in which pity struggled 
with amazement. 

“Hel! Adair Douglas is the most 
beautiful foreigner in Paris.” 

“Ts he a model? I don’t paint.” 

“ Good heavens ! man,” cried Mahler, 
aghast at my stupidity. “It isn’t a he 
at all; she’s a woman!” 

“Then why did you not say so at 
once? How the d—1 was I to know 
that Robin Adair was not a man?” 

“TJ said Adair Douglas.” 

“ Well, it’s all the same; it is not a 
feminine appellation,” I growled. 

“ But she’s a glorious woman!” said 
Mahler, waving his brushes and mahl- 
stick enthusiastically; “a great crea- 
ture, with such eyes and hair, and figure 
and complexion! <A perfect Hebe. A 
trifle too large to marry, you know; 
but splendid to look at. Every motion 
is a study.” 

“T think Pll go,” said I, nonchalant- 
ly ; and put my feet on the mantelpiece, 
thereby establishing my nationality. 

Mahler is a Frenchman, and not quite 
used to American ways, but a good fel- 
low in the main. He looked uneasily 
at his delicate bronzes, but he did not 
say any thing. 

“ Admire the attitude?” I inquir- 
ed. “Striking design for a new coin, 
when my free and enlightened govern- 
ment resumes: specie payments,—young 


Columbian trampling upon the monu- 
ments of imperial arrogance ;” andI put 
my toe on the cocked hat of the figure 
of Napoleon, which surmounts the col- 
umn of the Place Vendéme. I refer, 
of course, to Mahler’s model, of which 
he was proud, 

“Why don’t you have this figure 
altered ?” I asked; “it is no longer a 
fac-simile. They’ve got a prizefighter 
in a Scotch kilt up there now, with a 
ragged towel round his head.” 

“Tt is a farce!” said Mahler, con- 
temptuously. “But this fellow here,” 
—it is thus that he designated the 
present incumbent of the Tuileries,— 
“was always subject to idées jixés. One 
of them was to sit on the throne of 
France, another to make this alteration 
in the column. You know that at first 
there was a statue on it of Napoleon, in 
his full imperial robes. When the Allies 
were in Paris, Wellington’s soldiers got 
a rope round its neck to haul it down, 
but were prevented. However, it was 
decently removed, and the white flag 
of the Bourbons put up in its stead, 
alternated with the tri-color when there 
was a revolution, Louis Philippe, who 
was always a gentleman, and disposed 
to do honor to all Frenchmen who had 
brought glory to la grande nation, 
with his usual magnanimity put up the 
well-known semblance of le petit Capo- 
val in his cocked hat and gray riding- 
coat, as a fitting tribute to the distin- 
guished General Bonaparte. That 
pleased every body. 

“But nothing would satisfy ‘ Celui-ci,’ 
but he must have up this ridiculous 
effigy of a Roman emperor, with a crane 
neck, and impossible legs, that make 
you shiver of a winter’s day, they look 
so bare and cold. Then he sends the 
little corporal out to Neuilly, and sticks 
him on a pillar there, in the middle of 
the Rond Point, to be seen by nobody. 
If I were the Invalides,” said Mah- 
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ler, growing excited, “I would never 
lay an immortelle at the foot of this 
mummy ; I would carry them all to the 
dear old soldier at Neuilly, and say my 
prayers to him there.” 

“ And raise a row with the paternal 
government, and have your rations 
stopped in consequence,” I remarked, in 
parenthesis. 

“I conclude our views will not affect 
the arrangements of the public monu- 
ments of Paris,” Mahler continued ; 
“ therefore, suppose we return to the 
original topic.” 

“ Begin, then, with the history of the 
lady whose salon you propose visiting.” 

“Madame Canseuse,” said Mahler, 
dabbing away at his canvas, “is an 
originale—queer, you understand. (That 
fellow never would believe that I could 
comprehend a French idiom.) She’s 
an Englishwoman by birth, and married 
to a Frenchman, who is dead. One of 
her daughters sings at ? Opéra. Anoth- 
er is an accomplished pianiste, artiste. 
The son is superb on the violin, and has 
a gift for drawing, too, I believe, but 
of that I am not sure. Madame is 
chiefly remarkable as the Indian corre- 
spondent of the London Hesperus. Per- 
haps you remember those clever letters 
from Singapore, Lucknow, Delhi, and 
the rest of the places where the army 
went. But, anyhow, you know the 
story of Jessie Brown?” 

“ Not ‘The Campbells are Comin’’ 
woman ?” 

‘The same. Madame Canseuse is 
the inventor of that pathetic tale.” 

“Mahler, spare me! have all those 
tears been shed, those poems written, 
those sermons preached,—about a hum- 
bug?” 

“ Véritablement ! Madame Canseuse 
wrote those letters, conceived that ro- 
mance, in her apartment in the Fau- 
bourg St. Honoré. It is a pretty well- 
known fact. The Hesperus got into 
some disgrace for the cheat.” 

“You delight me! This is better 


than the beauty. What time will you 
come forme? I burn to throw myself 
at Madame’s feet. 
woman !” 


She is a great 


A Frenon Saton. 
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“ Beware, my friend. Remember she 
is an Englishwoman, and restrain your 
ardor. After eight o’clock we are at 
liberty to visit her.” 

My cigar had burnt out. I threw the 
stump in the fire, extricated my limbs 
from the bronzes, left Mahler cleaning 
his brushes, and went home to dinner. 
That is, I stopped at Dotesio’s and got 
the best mackerel @ la maitre @hétel 
that Paris can furnish, to preface my 
chicken with; and such an omelette 
souffiée as only No. 10 Rue Castiglione 
can provide. After which I went to 
my lodgings for a white cravat. 

Mahler came for me punctually at 
eight; and we strolled up the Rue St. 
Honoré, across the broad and brilliantly 
lighted Rue Royale, into the less crowd- 
ed Faubourg. 

We stopped before the entrance of 
one of the large old houses, with curi- 
ously decorated facades, not far up the 
Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré. The 
great oaken doors swung open mysteri- 
ously, in answer to our ring, and we 
stepped at once into a large and dimly- 
lighted quadrangle, with walls rising 
on all sides. 

“ Au fond de la cour, au quatriéme au- 
dessus de Ventresol, &@ gauche,” said the 
concierge, in answer to our inquiries; 
“and take care of the staircase, Mes- 
sieurs, for it is very dark,” she added, 
warningly. 

We stumbled across the courtyard, by 
the faint light of a huge oil-lamp placed 
on an iron column before the vesti- 
bule; and with some difficulty found a 
narrow stone staircase winding upwards, 
with a dim glimmer at each étage, by 
which we guided ourselves. The win- 
dows which gave light to this gloomy 
escalier were narrow, and barred. 

“T believe it was built for a convent,” 
said Mahler, as we groped our way up 
six flights of stairs to what was called 
by courtesy the fourth story. We pull- 
ed the bell-rope which hung beside the 
door on the left of the landing, and 
after some little delay, were admitted 
by a neat old woman in a ruffled cap 
into an antechamber, where we de- 
posited our overcoats, clinging to our 
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hats with that desperation which is the 
mark of a man of fashion. 

At the end of the antechamber, an 
open door disclosed a long low room, 
with ceiling slightly sloping on one 
side, and one broad window set deep in 
the wall, showing that we were directly 
under the roof. A small wood-fire was 
smoking in the back of a narrow chim- 
ney-place, across one corner of the 
apartment. 

The floor was waxed, with rugs of 
different patterns disposed before the 
sofas and chairs. At one end of the 
parlor stood an upright piano. The 
room was furnished in the French style, 
but with a certain air of English home- 
liness and comfort wanting in the na- 
tive salon. Groups of: people were 
gathered there already, who were sip- 
ping chocolate and coffee, as they stood 
or sat about, and nibbling wafery, roll- 
ed-up cakes, called “ plaisirs,” probably 
on account of their unsubstantiality. 

Madame sat near the door, in the 
corner of a sofa, talking animatedly to 
two gentlemen. She rose as we enter- 
ed,—a large, fair Englishwoman, with 
bright gray eyes, fresh color, and thin 
lips. Her light hair curled on both 
sides of her comely face; her brow was 
broad and unwrinkled. Her mauner 
was cool and critical. Shesimply greet- 
ed us, and then resumed her interrupted 
conversation, leaving us to find our own 
amusement and companions. Fortu- 
nately, Mahler was well acquainted, and 
in a few minutes I was seated beside 
Mdlle. Francoise, the younger and 
sprightlier of the sisters, and being 
informed by her as to which of the 
occupants of the room were notables. 

“That gray-haired, handsome gentle- 
man talking to my mother,” she said, “ is 
the Paris correspondent of the London 
Jupiter, a most charming man. You 
must talk to him. He knows every 
body and every thing, and has done so 
for a thousand years. He was a friend 
of Lady Morgan and Lady Blessing- 
ton; knew Byron well, and is intimate 
with the beautiful Guiccioli, now Mar- 
quise de Boissy. Ah, she is a marvel, 
Monsieur! hard upon sixty, and with 
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the air and complexion of thirty-—not 
a gray thread in her lovely auburn 
curls, and at night you would take her, 
in full dress, with her white smooth 
neck and arms, for a young woman. 

“The other gentleman, who gesticu- 
lates so much, is a friend and aide-de- 
camp of Garibaldi, who has fought all 
his campaigns by his side. He loves 
the General with perfect enthusiasm. It 
is an absolute culte.” 

“And who is the remarkable lady 
with the ringlets ?” I asked, indicating 
a much-befrizzed and befurbelowed 
female, sitting with one knee crossed 
over the other, in a somewhat dégagée 
attitude, while she talked volubly in 
French in a very high key to a hand- 
some but indolent-looking youth, with 
hair, eyes, and beard of that beautiful 
reddish brown the Venetian painters 
loved. 

“That is Madame Despleurs,” said 
my informant, “author of those cele- 
brated poems, ‘Les Larmes de Mon 
Cour.’ She is very sentimental and 
impulsive.” 

“ And M. Despleurs ?” 

“ Nexiste plus,” said Mile. Francoise, 
with a curious little look that I did not 
know how to interpret. “That is my 
brother, to whom she is talking.” 

“ And who is the dark-browed lady 
in the wig?” I pursued. 

“Tt is not a wig, it is her own hair; 
but she wears it in that eccentric fash- 
ion, because it is classic. That is 
Marcia, once a celebrated tragédienne 
at Le Frangais ; she is married now, 
and has left the stage. That little, 
quiet man in the corner is her husband, 
M. Brunon. If he will permit her, she 
will recite something by-and-by.” 

“Permit her! Why, she is twice as 
big as he; and strong enough to knock 
him down.” 

“That may be; but she is the most 
lamb-like ef wives, and he the most 
jealous of husbands, and be hates any 
thing that reminds the world of her 
former position.” 

At thaf moment a charming child of 
about fourteen entered the room, closely 
followed by a middle-aged man with 
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dark eyes and hair, evidently her father. 
The girl hesitated a moment, and then 
came timidly to the side of my com- 
panion. 

Mile, Francoise kissed her on the 
broad. white forehead, and said simply, 

“T am glad to see thee, Héléne; and 
thy studies? do they progress? Is thy 
aunt pleased with thee ?” 

“She is content,” said the child; 
“but it is difficult work, and the learn- 
ing by heart takes so many hours; but 
I am fond of it.” 

“My little friend,” said Mile. Fran- 
¢oise, turning to me, “ is studying for the 
stage. She isa niece of the Brohaus, 
so celebrated in high comedy. Did you 
never see Augustine in Suzanne, in Le 
Mariage de Figaro? Ah, that was 
superb! It was her best réle. Made- 
leine was clever, but Augustine was 
something more. She wrote a little, 


herself, and she was very high-spirited 
and haughty, a great dévote in her 
youth ; and proud as Lucifer. Did you 
ever hear her device, paraphrased from 


the old Rohan motto? ‘ Coquette ne 
veux, soubretie ne daigne, Rrohan je suis,’ 
Madeleine is married now to M. Achard, 
a playwright and poet, and it is she 
that is training her niece to take her 
place some day at Le Frangais.” 

“And do you like it?” I asked, 
admiring the quiet mien of the little 
maid, whose great brown eyes were 
raised to mine. It was a calm, steady 
face, with an innocent, child-like expres- 
sion, and a grave mouth and smile. 

“Much, Monsieur,” she answered, 
frankly. “I always hoped papa would 
permit; but he waited a great while to 
say yes.” 

“Not a century, petite,” said the 
father, smiling down upon her with 
well-pleased eyes. “Thou art not quite 
an old maid yet,” and he began talking 
to me with much pride of her career, 
of the prizes she had already taken, of 
her high standing at the Conservatoire, 
and of the severe training, physical and 
mental, to which she was subjected; 
while Héléne chatted affectionately with 
Francoise. 

“ Ah! there is M, Plaudrin!” cried 
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the latter, suddenly springing up. “ He 
is the first trombone at the Opéra. I 
hope he has not forgotten his instru- 
ment.” 

As she passed me, a hand fell on my 
shoulder. ‘“ Why, Clarke, how came 
you here?” asked my friend Karslake, 
a wandering Member of Congress, who 
had been my neighbor over Madame 
Busque’s excellent buckwheat cakes at 
the American restaurant that morn- 
ing. . 

“T came with a friend; but you?” 

“* Les beaux yeux of Mile. Francoise 
brought me,” he replied. “I met her 
at the Consul’s last Monday, and found 
her charming. But I did not expect to 
find compatriots here. What a queer 
lot they are, to be sure! Who are they 
all?” 

I repeated such information as I had 
already received, and in return had 
several other celebrities pointed out to 
me. 

“That tall, hawk-eyed, thin man, 
with the lump on his forehead, is Gar- 
nier Pagés,” said Karslake, “ President 
of the Provisional Government in 1848, 
I have been talking to him; but these 
fellows are not practical, they don’t 
understand this question of self-govern- 
ment. Just listen there,” and he drew 
my attention to a fiery little French 
artist, arguing a point with the Jupiter 
correspondent, who listened with a 
blend smile. 

“Tt is of no use,” the speaker de- 
clared ; “the system of free speech is 
all very well for the Americans, and 
you cool-blooded Englishmen. You 
talk, and talk, and talk, and it ends in 
talk. Every thing grows smooth, and 
you settle matters; but with us, it is 
different. Allow free speech one day, 
you must have tribunes in the Champs 
Elysées the next; the third day, La 
Guillotine! No, no; we Frenchmen 
have but one force, and it is a great one 
—la bayonette!” and here he gave a 
great thrust with his two hands, illus- 
trative of the practical workings of 
that instrument. 

“Ah!” broke in the clear voice of 
Madame Canseuse ; “ you go so fast, it 
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is terrible! I shall not soon forget how 
I stood on a balcony in the Rue de 
Rivoli in 1848, and saw the crowd heave 
and surge under the windows, waiting 
for somebody. They did not wait in 
vain ; the King and Queen came quietly 
down the steps of the Tuileries, walked 
to the gate, got into a carriage, and 
drove away. There was a minute’s 
pause. Then a man’s voice struck up 
La Marseillaise. Before he had reached 
the third line, it was echoed from a 
hundred thousand throats. Such a 
sound! An old Frenchwoman standing 
by me, who remembered 1793, threw 
up her hands and cried, 

“¢ Ah, mon Dieu! ecest fini! it is all 
over ;’ and we felt as if it was, when 
the bullets came in at the upper 
windows.” 

“Mamma, we are to have some mu- 
sic,” said Mlle. Francoise who, mind- 
ful of French surveillance, did not like 
the turn the conversation was taking. 

Every body became silent in an in- 
stant. Near the piano was standing, 
facing the audience, with a sheet of 
music in her hand, a tall, fair, cold- 
looking woman, with regular features 
and golden hair. Her bearing was 
haughty and impenetrable, her figure 
commanding, her profile classic in its 
perfection of outline. This was Mlle. 
Nina, the prima donna. Her sister 
played the accompaniment, while she 
sang. Her voice was beautiful; clear, 
flute-like, and powerful, with a bell-like 
precision in the notes. So exquisitely 
modulated was it, that though possess- 
ing volume of tone enough to enable 
her readily to fill the Grand Opera 
House with waves of sound, not a 
cadence was too full for the low and 
stifled apartment in which we sat. 
When she ceased, a vigorous clapping 
of hands attested the satisfaction of the 
company. Mile. Nina looked unmoved, 
merely acknowledging the courtesy by 
a slow bending of her stately head. 

“What a statue she is!” whispered 
Karslake. “There is no fire in her 
tones, it is perfect melody ; but it does 
not reach the heart.” 

“So the bird sings,” said Mahler, 
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who had joined us, “ without sympathy 
and without passion. She needs to fall 
in love.” 

“Now I will play for you,” said 
Frangoise; and a graceful melody of 
Stephen Heller rippled from under her 
fingers, Her execution was perfect, ber 
movement free, her touch full of feeling. 

“ She is a pupil of Hallé,” said Mah- 
ler; “she has caught a bit of his soul: 
that is not a woman’s rendering,” and 
we all listened silently. 

“That was not a fair thing to say,” 
said-the artiste, turning to Mahler, 
under cover of the clapping of hands 
which succeeded her performance. “I 
never heard Hallé play that Tarantel- 
la.” 

“ All the better, Mademoiselle; you 
only prove the truth of my remark. 
You will be none the worse fdr an in- 
grafting of Hallé.” 

A little flush rose to the girl’s cheek. 
She turned again to the instrument and 
began improvising. Strong, sweet 
chords prefaced the melody, Then 
came a soft, berceuse movement, follow- 
ed by a strain of such wild lament, that 
tears came into the listeners’ eyes at 
hearing. Slowly, from the hurried, 
passionate arpeggios which followed, 
was evolved a harmony of single notes, 
which culminated in the grand strains 
of a choral. Full, powerful chords, 
with a certain proud triumph in their 
majesty of conscious strength, closed 
the melody. 

“No need to teil me that it is your 
own,” said Mahler. “It is written in 
your face. After struggle, victory.” 

The girl rose up; the color had died 
in her cheek, and her eyes glowed. 

“It is only a study,” she said; “ but 
it was hard to master.” 

At this moment there was a bustle in 
the antechamber, a rustling of silken 
robes; and a vision appeared in the 
doorway. 

I saw Adair Douglas not long ago, 
walking with the man she is to marry. 
Her roses had not paled, the lustre of 
her eyes is undimmed ; nor has she lost 
her grand statelincss of manner, nor her 
rare, sweet smile; but something has 
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gone from her that she possessed that 
night. The room seemed to expand as 
she entered it, so queenly was her ges- 
ture, so superb her air. 

She was above the ordinary height 
of women, with magnificent physique, 
and firm, round outlines. Her hair was 
dark brown, with golden threads still 
lingering in its meshes; her complexion 
was fine and fresh, her features lovely. 
Her mouth, when she smiled, showed 
the pearliest teeth, and her great dark- 
blue eyes opened under perfect brows 
and long, sweeping lashes. Her voice, 
when she spoke, was the sweetest I have 
ever heard, and her carriage was slow 
and graceful. 

Karslake, who knows every body, went 
forward to meet her, and spoke to her 
chaperone, a pleasant, talkative Eng- 
lishwoman, who seemed on sociable 
terms with the whole world. The 
Jupiter correspondent hastened to the 
side of the old lady, saying, 

“ Ah, Mrs. Claymont, this is an un- 
expected pleasure. I thought I should 
never meet you again. They will not 
let me in at your door. I have broken 
my nose there twice within the last 
fortnight. ‘On ne regoit pas, is the 
continual answer.” 

“It is too bad,” replied the lady, 
smiling. “My servant is as stupid as 
Lady Blessington’s, though with less 
tragic a cause.” 

“How is that?” 
‘Canseuse. 

“ Did you never hear of my last call 
on poor Lady Blessington?” said the 
gentleman. “TI went there one evening 
to a reception, having received cards a 
week before. I was en grande tenue, of 
course ; and having reason to.think I 
was expected, was rather surprised to 
be told by her “ Suisse” that Madame 
did not receive.” 

“« How?’ Lasked. ‘HaveI made a 
mistake in the evening ?’ and I glanced 
at my card, 

‘“* Non, Monsieur,’ responded the 
valet, ‘Monsieur has made no mistake ; 
but Madame ne recoit pas.’ 

“* Very well,’ I said ; ‘I presume that 
Madame is indisposed. Pray make her 
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asked Madame 
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my compliments, and express my re- 
grets.’ 

‘ ‘Mais, Monsieur,’ said the footman, 
once again, ‘Madame is not indisposed, 
but Madame ne recoit pas to-night. The 
fact is, Madame is dead.’ 

“Poor lady! she had had a stroke of 
apoplexy that afternoon, and had died 
in half an hour; and the blockhead 
was so stupefied by the catastrophe and 
the confusion, that he had nothing left 
in his brain but the usual formula. 

“ By this time D’Orsay had heard I 
was there, and sent down for me; and 
knowing him very well, I went up. I 
found him in the room above the one 
where Lady Blessington lay dead. He 
was in a terrible state, poor fellow ; it 
was a shocking thing for them all. 
Your beautiful friend is strikingly like 
one of Lady Blessington’s nieces,” he 
continued, turning to Mrs. Claymont. 
“Did I understand you that she is an 
American ?” A 

At this point I at once claimed an 
introduction to Miss Douglas, on the 
ground of being a compatriot; Kars- 
lake presented me, and I found the lady 
conversing amiably with little M. Plau- 
drin. After gracefully returning my 
greeting, she turned again to the mu- 
sician. 

“T hope I have’come in time for the 
trombone,” she said. “ Mile. Frangoise 
has told me about it, and I would not 
miss it for the world.” 

M. Plaudrin bowed, and glowed all 
over. He was “too happy to afford 
Mademoiselle any pleasure,” and went at 
once in pursuit of the means of gratifi- 
cation. 

The trombone was in the antecham- 
ber. The little man skipped out, and 
was soon seen extricating the gigantic 
instrument from its case of green baize. 

After some delay, during which I 
succeeded in procuring a seat by Miss 
Douglas, M. Plaudrin reéntered the 
apartment in the wake of a huge brass 
trumpet, with three tubes appertaining 
thereto, and established himself by the 
piano. 

“T try to persuade him to put the 
mouth of the trombone out of the win- 
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dow,” whispered Mlle. Frangoise ; “ but 
I think it insults him. I am afraid, 
therefore, that you will all be blown 
away. It is tremendous!” 

It was tremendous. Plaudrin swell- 
ed his cheeks till he looked like Boreas 
blowing a northeaster. He clattered 
up and down with the movable tube 
at the side, and blew such a blast as 
might have brought down the Walls of 
Jericho. Mlle. Francoise played a 
charming accompaniment, and the 
trombone would have been magnificent 
—out of doors. As it was, it was sim- 
ply intolerable. 

The company, with real French cour- 
tesy, looked delighted. I, who was 
brought by my change of position un- 
comfortably near the thing, overcame 
my strong inclination to put my fingers 
in my ears, and held my chair firmly 
with both hands, fully convinced that I 
should never hear again. 

Miss Douglas sweetly smiled. 

How long it lasted I shall never 
know ; for I sat in expectation of total 
deafness through what seemed a never- 
ending period of sound. I was relieved 
at length from my agony. There was 
an awful silence, followed by a burst of 
applause; and then I heard the en- 
chanting voice at my side thanking the 
villain for the great pleasure she had 
enjoyed ! 

“This is all the music we shall have 
for the present,” said Madame Canseuse. 
“ Madame Brunon has kindly consented 
to give us a recitation.” 

“We have enticed her husband into 
the next room, to look at some old MS., 
of which he is very fond,” whispered 
Frangoise, “and we hope he will not 
hear what she is about.” ; 

Marcia stood near the door, facing 
us all. She was a tall, dark-eyed, vig- 
orous woman, with a profusion of 
‘bushy black hair that rose in frizzes 
and fell in ringlets over her head and 
neck, She struck a tragic attitude, 
‘assumed a sepulchral tone, and began. 

I was prepared to find it ridiculous. 
No stage effect, no costume; only an 
ugly woman in a red gown, standing in 
a crowded parlor, repeating stilted 
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French poetry, with rhymes at the end 

of every two lines. 

In one minute I had discovered my 
mistake. The passage chosen was from 
Corneille’s Médée—the scene between 
Medea and Nérine, where the enchan- 
tress describes the concoction of her 
hellish poison. To read, the lines are 
not especially impressive ; but as that 
strange, deep voice, thrilling with hor- 
ror, repeated their weird burden, the 
small room faded away, we forgot the 
audience, the surroundings, the incon- 
gruities—every thing. We saw only the 
barbarian queen, wandering, impelled 
by passion, to seek wild herbs for her 
unholy purpose. It is impossible to 
convey the impression of the lines— 

** Moi-méme en les cueillant je fis pAlir la lune, 
Quand les cheveux flottants, le bras, et le pied nu, 
J’en dépouillai jadis un climat inconnu.” 

From this she passed suddenly into 
the invocation in the first act, where 
Medea calls upon the gods to avenge 
her wrongs, and implores them in their 
just wrath to send down 


“ Quelque chose de pire pour mon perfide époux.” 


Every lineament of the actress ex- 
pressed the profoundest scorn, her tones 
quivered with indignation, her quick, 
fierce gestures conveyed a world of 
vehement anguish; and she ceased 
abruptly with the concluding words: 
“Et que mon souvenir jusque dans le tombeau 

Attache 4 son esprit un éternel bourreau.” 

It was magnificent! There was a 
hush for a full minute after the tragé- 
dienne ceased, and then came a storm 
of applause. I could not have con- 
ceived that such an effect was possible. 

“ Soul of a tigress!” said Mahler. 

“Now we will hear Héléne,” said 
Mme. Canseuse ; and the father opened 
a little volume of Moliére, while my 
little friend of the Brohan family stood 
before him. 

It was the réle of Agnes, in L’Kcole 
des Femmes, and the father read the 
part of the husband ; while the youth- 
ful character of the heroine suited per- 
fectly the immature actress. Her self- 
possession was wonderful, her intona- 
tions excellent, her gestures simple and 
impressive. She entered fully into the 
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part, and showed evidence of careful 
training, and much promise. 

She was most kindly applauded, and 
Marcia took her by the hand, and com- 
mented favorably on several points in 
her acting, while the girl listened, and 
asked judicious- questions, evidently 
valuing criticism as much as praise. 

I was struck with the nice discrimi- 
nation shown by all who commented ; 
the fine appreciation of the good parts, 
the prompt, though not unkindly, re- 
cognition of defects, all conveyed with 
that graceful elegance and felicity of 
phrase of which only the French tongue 
and French critics are capable. 

Miss Douglas approached the little 
actress and spoke gently to her. 

“We shall hear of you some day,” 
she said. 

“T hope so, Mademoiselle,” replied 
the child, with quiet confidence. “I 
shall do my best for it.” 

Mile. Nina sang again, and then with 
horror I saw M. Plaudrin sliding the 
tube of his trembone up and down 
once more. 

“For Heaven’s sake, effect a diver- 
sion,” I implored in an awful whisper, 
as Karslake passed me, knowing him to 
possess a brain fertile in expedients. 

He turned to Miss Douglas. 

“ Now you must sing,” he said. 

“No, indeed,” she answered, “ not 
among these artistes; it would be a 
farce.” 

“ Not for me?” he asked persuasive- 
ly, in very low tones. 

“Certainly not,” said the lady in 
very clear response. “ Why should I?” 

“Do you remember the little air I 
taught you in Rome?” he inquired, 
with a significant expression. 

“ Which ? there were so many.” 

Karslake hummed a few bars. 

“ Yes, I remember ; I did not like the 
words,” 

“T have made new ones for it. I will 
sing them for you to-morrow.” 

“You shall do it now,” she cried, 
with sweet authority. ‘“ Mademoiselle, 
Mr. Karslake sings delightfully ; make 
him favor us,” 

The gentleman was at once beset. 
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There was no escape; and being really 
a highly cultivated musician, he con- 
sented gracefully at length, though 
against his will. 

“T did not deserve it,” he said, as he 
left Miss Douglas’ side. 

He played a low gondolied accom- 
paniment, and sang with pointed em- 
phasis and marked expression. 

A RECOGNITION. 
“Tf passing in a crowd, 
Two hands meet, and touch, 


Would the world think 
That were much ? 


“If a casement ggpe, 
And a man’s glance fall 
On a small, bright face ;~ 
That is all. 


“ Does it end there, then ? 
Is the meeting vain? 
Shall we know that grace 
Ne’er again ? 


“If one summer-day 
My soul met your own, 
Do we two forget, 
Though ’tis gone? 


* All the world I rove, 
Seeking still for thee ; 
Do thy glance and hand 
Wait for me? 


“Though the end may come, 
Though the dream depart, 
We shall meet once more 
Heart to heart!” 

The glance with which he concluded 
the last bar brought a deep flush to 
Adair Douglas’ cheek. 

The Frenchmen did not quite under- 
stand the words of the song; but the 
glowing eyes and impassioned accents 
of the singer interpreted its burden. 

Miss Douglas crossed the room slowly 
to her chaperone’s side. 

“ Fiére coquette/” said a gentleman 
behind me, “but magnificent; d’un 
beauté superbe ! ” 

“What a nation you must have!” 
said Mile. Francoise. “ All your wom- 
en are beautiful.” 

“What is the matter with you?” 
asked Mahler; “ you look dazed.” 

“JT think Karslake has forgotten 
something,” I said, watching him as he 
followed Miss Douglas. “I wonder if 
she knows——” 

“That he is very much in love with 
her? ‘Trust a woman for that! But 
she holds him off well.” 
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“ Mahler, I must speak to Miss Doug- 
las on a matter of the utmost import- 
ance. Can you draw off that gentleman 
for awhile? I can say all that is neces- 
sary in five minutes.” 

“T hope you won’t get into difficul- 
ties with your compatriot,” said Mahler, 
laughing good-naturedly. “I do not 
mind helping you on a little with the 
beauty, however,” and he intercepted 
Karslake in his slow progress across the 
room, and detained him till I had 
reached Miss Douglas’ side. 

“ Our friend has improved his tenor 
of late,” I said. *“I think he must be 
in good practice.” 

‘“‘ Mr, Karslake has a charming voice,” 
she said in reply ; “ but tries rather too 
much for dramatic effect—don’t you 
think ?” 

“He is always fond of that,” I said. 
“T have frequently remarked it. I used 
to hear Mrs. Karslake speak of it as an 
inherited gift, before ever I knew her 
husband.” 

“Mrs, Karslake ?” 

“Did you not know he was mar- 
ried?” 

I looked Miss Douglas full in the face 
as I spoke. She was too thorough a 
woman of the world to pale or blush, 
but her eyelids quivered a little, and 
her pupils dilated, as she calmly return- 
ed my gaze, and—lied. 

“Oh, of course! she was a Miss 
Davenger, of Philadelphia; was she 
not?” 

“No; Miss Moore, of Boston.” 

“ Ah, another family. I have con- 
founded two families, She is not abroad 
with him?” 

“T believe not. I knew her in the 
country, by accident. I do not think 
Karslake is aware that I ever met her. 
She is a lovely woman.” 

“No doubt; her husband is a fastid- 
ious man. Mrs, Claymont, I believe the 
carriage is waiting for us. Had we 
better go?” 

“ As you please, my love,” said the 
obliging matron. 

“Are you going? May I take you 


down?” asked Karslake’s voice over 
my shoulder. 

“Thank you, Mr. Clarke will be so 
kind,” said Miss Douglas, with quick 
anticipation of my intention. Her per- 
fect gentleness of manner was un- 
changed ; but tliere was a little steely 
gleam in her blue eyes. 

The gentleman drew back. 

‘“* May I come to-morrow ?” he asked. 

“ Certainly; Mrs. Claymont will be 
glad to welcome you. I am going out 
of town for two weeks, and shall not 
see you again. So I will say good-by 
now. Bon voyage! When I meet you 
in Washington next winter, you must 
present me to your wife.” 

An ugly look came into Karslake’s 
face. 

“T hope I may have that pleasure,” 
he said, and turned away. 

Mahler and I took leave of our host- 
ess and her daughters, and escorted 
Mrs. Claymont and Miss Douglas down 
the narrow stone steps to their carriage. 

“Tt has been a curious experience,” I 
said. 

“Remarkably,” replied Miss Douglas, 
and said no more. 

Mrs, Claymont put her head out of 
the carriage-window. 

“Come and see us,” she cried; “ we 
are in the Champs Elysées, just above 
the Rue d’Angouléme; and always at 
home on Saturdays.” 

“Ts she not enchanting ?” asked my 
friend, as we turned down the Fau- 
bourg towards home. 

“Yes,” I replied ; “ but I shall not go 
to see her. She will hate me forever, 
because I told her Karslake had a wife 
at home.” 

“ Diable!” said Mahler. “I would 
not like to do that. Will he call you 
out?” 

“Hardly,” I replied; “even if he 
knew who betrayed him. But I would 
not have believed him capable of such 
treachery.” 

“ Ah, mon ami,” replied my cynical 
friend, “in Rome one does as the 
Romans.” 
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A WOMAN’S RIGHT. 


LEAVING HOME, 

“ Goop-By, Rene.” 

“Good-by, Win.” Here the soft voice 
broke, and a pair of brown eyes looked 
through gathering tears, while the young 
girl who owned them leaned across a 
rough gate and kissed a boy who stood 
inside. 

“ Good-by, Pansy,” she said, turning 
to a little girl. “Be a good girl to 
mother till I come back, and I will 
bring you a new dress as blue as the 
sky. Think of it, Pansy, and don’t 
cry!” 

This promise of a new dress stopped 
Pansy’s tears. She opened her purple- 
blue eyes wide and laughed with de- 
light. She threw her arms around her 
sister, and exclaimed: “ Rene, how long 
before you will come back and bring me 
the new frock ?” 

“ Very soon,” said Rene, and she kiss- 
ed the child on her yellow hair. 

“Mother! You will pray for me?” 

“Yes. Always.” 

“Come! We shall be too late for the 
cars! They never stop for good-bys,” 
said a kind voice a little impatiently. 
This call came from an elderly man who 
sat waiting in a rickety buggy. As he 
spoke he mildly jerked the reins, as if 
to impart a little of his own impatience 
to his horse; but the jerk only made 
the meek old mare stretch out her 
straight neck a little straighter, stiffen 
her legs as if they were riveted in the 
sod, and she herself willing to stand till 
the énd of the world without stirring. 

At the sound of her father’s voice 
Eirene turned to her mother with a 
sudden, deep embrace, then hurried 
from the gate, climbed up into the 
ancient vehicle, tucked herself into a 
corner of the rusty seat, and without 
looking back said, ‘‘ Now, father.” 

“Get up, Muggins |” 

But Muggins was decidedly averse to 
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“getting up.” She seemed to know 
that it involved carrying Eirene away. 

“ Muggins, I say, get up /” 

The injunction this time was accom- 
panied by so decided a jerk, that Mug- 
gins did “ get up;” that is, she began 
to move away at the slowest of all 
paces. The aged, straight-necked horse, 
the old wagon, the gray-haired man, 
the young girl, went shaking together 
along the stony hill-road. 


A COUNTRY RAILWAY-STATION. 


The October sun had filtered its gold 
through a hazy heaven till the wide 
spaces of air palpitated with topaz 
mist. An uplifted veil, it trembled 
above the faces of the hills, and floated 
in luminous nebule far down the valley. 

On the mountain-sides, in the deep 
gorges, in the wide woods, the carnival 
of color had begun. 

The maples fluttered their vivid 
ambers and scarlets; the oaks wore 
their garnet; vines, ruby and yellow, 
festooned the rugged boulders with 
flame-like hues. 

Armies of ferns stood by the way 
with nodding plumes and crimsoned 
falchions. Through the mellow air 
rained the ripe leaves of October. 

With a low stir of melody, they rus- 
tled down into the stony road, and the 
ruthless wagon-wheels passed over them 
and crushed them. They were full- 
juiced, and their exuding wine filled 
the atmosphere with a faint, delicious 
fragrance. The air was sweet also with 
the perfume of the pines, distilling 
their balsams amid the stillness of the 
hills. The world was all athrill with 
murmurous music—the quick rustle of 
the squirrel running through the loosely- 
meshed leaves, the shrill trill of the 
cricket, and the low hum of insect- 
wings astir on the borders of silence. 
Over all bent the azure-amber firmament, 
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It was one of the rare days which God 
makes perfect. 

“How sweet the pines smell, father. 
Ican’t make it seem that I am not going 
to see these dear old woods any more ;” 
and as she uttered these words, Eirene, 
who had been silently taking in color 
and odor and sound, gazed around her 
with an expression of unutterable love 
and sadness, strangely at variance with 
a face so young. 

“Yes, you will, child. You will see 
the old woods at Thanksgiving. You 
know that I am coming down after you 
then,” said her father. 

“ Yes, but at Thanksgiving the leaves 
will all have fallen. The woods will be 
gray—not my woods, all in a glory as 

‘now. But thenI am going tosomething 
better. Iam glad of that, father,” and 
the girl looked anxiously into his face, 
as if sorry that she had uttered a repin- 
ing word. 

“T wish that you were going to some- 
thing better, Rene. I haven’t said any 
thing about it before, because I felt 
that I couldn’t. It is very hard for me 
to send my Rene out into the world to 
earn her bread, instead of sending her 
to school, and giving her the start in 
life which I always intended that she 
should have. But I have done the best 
that I could, child. It is not my lot to 
be lucky.” 

There was a pathos in the man’s 
voice and utterance which brought the 
swift tears back into Eirene’s eyes. 

“ Oh, father, I didn’t know that you 
felt so bad about my going away,” she 
said, “orIam sure I would not have 
spoken a word about leaving the woods, 
You know that I want to go. I am 
young and strong; why shouldn’t I do 
something? After my work is done, I 
shall find some time to study. And if 
Win and Pansy can be educated, it does 
not make so much difference about me. 

“Now, father, don’t feel bad any 
more, because there isn’t any reason 
why you should,” she continued, as 
looking up she saw that her words had 
failed to bring any smile into the sor- 
rowful eyes. “ Father, mind me;” and 
with an effort to be playful, she took 


the corner of her shaw] and wiped away 
the solitary tear that was making its 
way down a groove of the furrowed 
cheek. 

It was only two miles to the railroad- 
station, down-hill all the way. Eirene 
and her father had ridden in silence 
but a little way, when the most uninter- 
esting of all material objects, a country 
railway-depot, confronted them at the 
angle of two roads, It looked like a 
diminutive barn painted a blackish 
brown. Inside it boasted of a dirty 
floor, a spittoon half filled with saw- 
dust, a rusty stove, a bleared looking- 
glass, two unsteady benches, and a hole 
in the wall, in which was set the red 
face of a man waiting to sell tickets. 
Yet this depot was the centre of attrac- 
tion for miles around. It was the grand 
hall of reunion for all the people of the 
scattered town, not second in import- 
ance even to the meeting-house. Here, 
twice a-day, stopped the great Western 
and Eastern trains, the two fiery arte- 
ries through which flowed all the tu- 
multuous life of the vast outer world 
that had ever come to this secluded 
hamlet. Its primitive inhabitants in 
their isolated farm-houses, under the 
hills and on the stony mountain moors, 
could never have realized the existence 
of another world than the green, grand 
world of nature around them and above 
them, and would have been as oblivious 
of the great god “ News” as the deni- 
zens of Greenland, if it had not been 
for the daily visits of this Cyclops with 
the burning eye. Now twice a-day the 
shriek of his diabolical whistle pierced 
the umbrageous woods and hilly gorges 
for miles away, and its cry to many a 
solitary household was the epoch of the 
day. Hearing it, John mounted his nag 
and scampered away to the station for 
the Boston journals of yesterday. -Seth 
harnessed Peggy, and drove off in the 
buggy in all possible haste to see if the 
mail had brought a letter from Amzi 
who was in New York, or from Nimrod 
who had gone to work in “ Bosting,” or 
if the train had brought Sally and her 
children from the city, who were ex- 
pected home on a visit. Here, under 
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pretext of waiting for the cars, congre- 
gated the drones and supernumeraries 
of the different neighborhoods, loung- 
ing on the steps, hacking the benches 
with their jack-knives for hours togeth- 
er, while they discussed politics, and 
talked over their own and their neigh- 
bors’ affairs. 

A walk to the station on a summer 
evening was more to the boys and girls 
of this rural region than a Broadway 
promenade to a metropolitan belle. 
Their day’s tasks done, here they met in 
pairs, comparing finery, and indulging in 
flirtations with an impunity which 
would not have been tolerated by their 
elders at the Sunday recess in the meet- 
ing-house. Then, besides, it was such an 
exciting sight to see the cars come in, 
to see the long rows of strange faces, 
and to catch glimpses of the new fash- 
ions at their open windows. Besides, 
at rare intervals, a real city-lady would 
actually alight at the rustic station of 
Hilltop, followed by an avalanche of 
trunks, “larger than hen-houses,” the 
girls would afterward affirm to their as- 
tonished mothers, when it was discover- 
ed that the city-lady, in her languishing 
necessity for country-air, had really 
condescended to come in search of a 
remote country-cousin. Besides the fine 
lady, sometimes small companies of 
dashing young gentlemen, with fishing- 
rods and retinues of long-eared dogs, 

. or a long-haired artist with a portfolio 

under his arm, all lured by the moun- 
tains and woods and streams to seek 
pleasure in far different ways, would 
alight at the station and inquire of 
some staring rustic where they could 
find the hotel. , 

The question invariably called forth 
the response, 

“ Thar’ ain’t nun’; but Farmer Smoot 
accommodates.” 

The dog-star, whose fiery rays sent 
these pilgrims of the world to the cool 
bosom of the hills, had long set. It was 
October now. No one was expected. 
But the girls and boys of Hilltop had 
heard on Sunday, “at meeting,” that 
on Monday Eirene Vale was going down 
to Busyville to work ina factory, and 
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they had come to the station to see her 
off. 

She stood in the midst of a group, 
her plain brown dress and shawl, her 
dark straw bonnet, with its blue ribbon, 
affording a striking contrast to the 
glaring finery of her companions. 

“ Now, I say, Rene, if you don’t bring 
the Fashion Book when you come hum 
at Thanksgivin’, you'll see what you'll 
git. You know we’ve sech lots of com- 
pany tu our house, I’ve got to be dress- 
ed,” said a coarse, red-haired girl, who 
rejoiced in the mellifluous appellation 
of Serepty Hepzibah Smoot. 

“ See here, Rene!” and a tall girl with 
glowing red cheeks and flaming black 
eyes took her by the arm and drew her 
aside with an air of impenetrable mys- 
tery. “See here, Rene, and don’t you 
tell, for if it gits out, mother’ll set her 
back agin it, and I can’t bring it round. 
But [ll tell you what, if you like it 
down to Busyville, ’m coming tu. I'll 
work and board with you. I know 
thar’ ain’t no need on’t. Father’s fore- 
handed. He sez I can go tu school, but 
I ain’t goin’. I never could larn; now 
I’m eighteen, I ain’t goin’ to try. I’m 
goin’ to have clothes. Father don’t 
half dress me, so I’m goin’ to work tu 
earn ’em. I ain’t goin’ to live and die 
on this old mountain. I’m goin’ whar’ 
I can see and be seen!” and the rustic 
beauty tossed her head with a self-con- 
scious and defiant air. 

“Let me speak!” said a squeaky 
voice, in an imploring tone. “The 
cars’ll come and I shan’t have no 
chance ;” and black-eyed Nancy Drake 
made way for Moses Loplolly, a tall, 
lank youth, with a crotchet in his 
shoulders, yellow locks, and small, pale 
eyes of a gooseberry green. 

“Rene, here’s a keepsake fur yer to 
remember me by,” he said, thrusting 
into her hand a small metallic cage, 
inside of whose swinging ring sat a 
little green parrot, muffling its bill in 
its feathers, and peering and blinking 
with great solemnity from a pair of 
yellow eyes. 

“ Yer can’t guess the lots of time I’ve 
spent a-larnin’ on’t, and it’s learnt. Say 
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your lesson, Polly: ‘Pretty Rene. Poor 
Mo—, Poor Moses Lop——” 

As it heard these words, the bird 
plucked its bill from out its breast, 
nodded its head, winked on one side, 
then on the other, and with a shrill 
scream called out, “Say your lesson, 
Polly. Pretty Rene, poor Mo—, poor 
Moses Lop——;” at which utterance 
the boys and girls of Hilltop broke 
forth into simultaneous laughter. All 
but Moses Loplolly ; he, with a very sor- 
rowful visage, leaned over Eirene, and 
whispered : “ When it screeches, you'll 
think of me, won’t yer, Rene? Yer 
won’t forget me ’mong the scrumptious 
fellers you'll see down in Busyville, will 
yer? You know I never sot so high by 
nobody as I set by you, Rene?” 

“T shan’t forget you, Moses,” said 
Eirene. “You have been too kind to 
Win and Pansy, as well as to me.” 

“ Why should I forget any one be- 
cause I am going to Busyville?” she 
asked. “I shall think of you all, and 
of the pleasant times that we have had 
‘together.’ This was an exceedingly 
popular remark. The young Hilltopers 
naturally wished to be held in remem- 
brance by their young companion amid 
the splendors of Busyville, and they 
gathered closer around her with part- 
ing injunctions and ejaculations. 

“ Wal, neighbor Vale, so yer goin’ to 
send yer little gal out to seek her 
fortin’,” said red-faced Farmer Stave 
to the sad-eyed man who stood leaning 
against the door, gazing at his child. 

“T reckon she hain’t goin’ far to find 
it. Shouldn’t wonder if she’d be mer- 
rid afore this time next year. Sech 
eyes as hern warn’t sot in no gal’s head 
for nothin’. I tell yer what, neighbor 
Vale, they’re mighty takin’, them are 
eyes, leastwise they’d be to me, if I was 
a youngster. "Tween me and you, 
neighbor Vale, if your little gal wasn’t 
jest sech a gal as she is, I should say 
it’s tarnal risky bus’nis a-sendin’ on her 
down into the pomps and vanities and 
tem’tations of Busyville, and not a 
blessed soul to look arter her but her- 
self.” 

“ Here they are, the cars! you must 


be on the platform, or you'll get leit,” 
exclaimed a voice, and all rushed out 
as the shrieking whistle, piercing the 
gorge, announced the arrival of Cyclops. 
He condescended to tarry but a moment 
at the unimportant station of Hilltop. 
There was just time for Eirene’s father 
to lift her upon the platform. In anoth- 
er moment, with her satchel in one hand, 
and Moses’ bird-cage in the other, with 
a tremulous “ Good-by, father,” and a 
strangely palpitating heart, Eirene had 
vanished through the car-door. In 
another, the engine with a scream and 
a snort was off; and in another the long 
train had darted behind the sharp curve 
of an aggressive mountain, leaving the 
little group upon the station-steps still 
gazing in its wake. 

As they turned, each instinctively felt 
that there was nothing to be said to the 
silent man who was slowly untying his 
horse from a tree near by, and who, 
with a kind “ Good-day, all,” mounted 
into his ancient vehicle, and drove away 
without another word. 

“Neighbor Vale seems clean cut up 
about his little gal’s goin’ away,” said 
Farmer Stave, looking after him ; “ and 
I think myself, she might as well a-staid 
to hum. It’s mighty risky bus’ness 
a-sendin’ on such a purty cretur into 
sech asink-hole as Busyville, and neigh- 
bor Vale is jest clean cut up about it. 
It doesn’t seem more nor a year ago, 
sence me and him sot eatin’ doughnuts, 
and noonin’ it, on the meetin’ ’us steps, 
and the purty little cretur was a sittin’ 
in the middle; and neighbor Vale was 
a-starin’ at her. And sez he: ‘ Neigh- 
bor Stave,’ sez he, ‘this child shall be 
eddicated. She’s a destiny to fill in 


the world; and it haint triflin’. I can 


afford to be of small account if my 
child is eddicated and look’d up to in 
the world.’ 

“T looked at him so kind a-droopin’- 
like, and sez I, in’ardly, her destiny’s 
mighty doubtful if it depends on the 
eddication that you'll give her. For 
you all know, though neighbor Vale 
has the best heart in the world, he 
haint a mite of kalkerlation ; and none 
of the Vales never had, as ever I heerd 
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on. When he thinks of what he said 
to me about her eddication and sees her 
when she ain’t no more than eighteen, 
goin’ behind that screechin’ enjin’ to 
arn her bread and butter in Busyville, 
it ain’t no wonder he’s clean cut up.” 

“No, ’tain’t no wonder,” chimed ina 
crony. Then these two old gossips, with 
the assistance of occasional data from 
half-a-dozen others, began to enumer- 
ate how many times Neighbor Vale’s 
crops had failed; how many mishaps 
had befallen him since the beginning 
of his career; how large a mortgage 
there was on his farm; “for nuthin’ 
under the sun,” they said, “only for 
the want of kalkerlation.” “ Yes!” cried 
Farmer Stave, bringing his heavy stick 
upon the dirty floor with great em- 
phasis, and growing very red in the 
face. “There ain’t no better man, no 
more feelin’ man in the world than 
neighbor Vale, and it’s a thousand pit- 
ies for him and hisen, that he hain’t a 
mite of kalkerlation.” 


THE VALFS, 

“Ef he’d only tuk to larnin’ that 
had a-brought in su’then,” Farmer Stave 
continued, “ ef he’d only tuk to larnin’ 
that he could ha’ turned to account, 
there’s the pint! He needn’t be dig- 
gin’ in the rocks now, and nuthin’ to 
show. I tell ye, Deacon Smoot!” 

“Tt’s a myst’ry to me, with sech a 
little schoolin’, how he’s picked up sech 
a lot of larnin.’ I tell ye thar’ ain’t 
nuthin’ from doctorin’ a child all tuck- 
ered out with teethin’ to namin’ on the 
stars, but he knows suthin’ about it. 
Wall! larnin’ doos wall enough, when 
it brings in a fortin’; but what the 
deuce’s is its vally if a chap’s got to be 
a poor cuss all his life, with a mortgage 
on ‘his farm? I’m glad I allas was 
back’ard. I hain’t had nuthin’ to hen- 
der me gettin’ forehanded. Like enuf, 
if ’'d tuk to larnin’ as Vale did, me and 
my folks might a-ben a-livin’ from hand 
to mouth as well as him and hisen. The 
matter with him is, he hain’t no kalker- 
lation. But all the Vales never had, 
none as ever I heerd on; they was all 
cracked for larnin’, that’s my idee.” 
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It is true, the Vales were a cultivated 
and gifted race, long before one of its 
sons brought his moderate temporal 
fortune, his elegant tastes, and rich 
mental possessions across the Atlantic. 
They were opulent in those days. Then 
the wealth which maternal ancestors 
had garnered for them (a Vale never 
could have accumulated a fortune) was 
not nearly exhausted. 

Nothing in their necessities prompt- 
ed them to coin their large gifts into 
gold for their own uses. Each gener- 
ation slipped away devoted to reli- 
gion, to science, and to the esthetic 
arts, and every son found himself a lit- 
tle poorer than his father. At last it 
came to pass, upon a later day, one 
Aubrey Vale found himself, upon his 
twenty-fourth birthday, an orphan ; his 
only inheritance a University education, 
a learned scroll (proclaiming him to be 
a Doctor of Medicine), his father’s li- 
brary, and his father’s spotless memory. _ 
With a Vale’s abilities, any one but a 
Vale would have planted himself in a 
flourishing place; there investing this 
capital as a sure guarantee for future 
success, 

But a Vale had never been known 
who knew how to struggle for his own 
fortune or his own fame. The town of 
his nativity was amply provided with 
physicians, but Aubrey Vale knew that 
the not-distant hamlet of Hilltop did 
not possess one resident medical man. 

He said: “ What a quiet spot for a 
home! what magnificent scenery! Its 
practice will afford me support, its re- 
tirement opportunities for study. If I 
ever want the world, I know where to 
find it.” 

But the air of Hilltop was bleak, too 
bleak for Aubrey Vale, too bleak for 
Alice Vale, the young wife, the tropical 
flower transplanted from a richer and a 
sunnier soil. They never saw their sum- 
mer. It was yet their spring when all 
that was left of them mortal was laid 
away in one grave in the neglected 
graveyard of Hilltop, a desolate place 
half overgrown with blackberry bushes, 
and left open as a pasture for cows. It 
was many years afterward that the 
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briers were torn away from the else for- 
gotten grave by a strong man’s hands, 
and the new turf planted with violets 
and lilies of the valley by the hands of 
a child—a child wondrous-eyed, with 
a low, vibrating voice. She was Eirene 
Vale, and the dark-eyed man was her 
father. 

Lowell Vale was left an orphan when 
but six years old. After the small 
homestead was sold, to provide in part 
means for his support; nothing was 
left the child but the Vale library. 
There were no near kin to claim the lit- 
tle boy. ‘ 

Thus it came to pass that Lowell 
Vale was thrown from the track of life 
over which his ancestors had glided so 
smoothly and gracefully for centuries. 

Doubtless he had his own niche in 
the world ; but as there was no one to 
tell him what it was, he never found it. 

It was a sad, sad childhood for a 
child of such a nature—no father, no 
mother ! 

No one was cruel to him, but who was 
tenderly kind? They would have liked 
him better—those sturdy farmer-women 
—if he had borne a closer resemblance 
to their own tow-headed urchins. “ Such 
a queer cretur, to be sure!” they said 
to each other. “So still and mopin’. 
Why didn’t he thrash about like Heze- 
kiah?” Thus he was tossed from farm- 
house to farmhouse till he came to 
man’s estate. Then why did he not fly 
from this desert-bondage? you inquire. 
Oh, he could not; he was a Vale. 

The infirmity of his race was in his 
blood, its weakness in his brain. With 
a little more self-reliance, a little more 
hope, a little surer faith in himself, only 
a little more of positive qualities, he 
would have gone forth into the world 
where he could have wrestled with men 
for the world’s prizes, and he would 
have won them. His comprehensive 
mind would have compassed success ; 
his lack of executive power made his 
life a failure. 

Here was a Vale at last, who, with 
the lack of business qualifications which 
marked his family, had been denied the 
liberal culture which had helped many 
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of them to eminence in the professions, 
He bought a little rock-bound, rock- 
sown farm, and his life shrank into one 
hopeless effort to wring from the stony 
soil gold enough to make this sterile 
piece of earth his own and his chil- 
dren’s, To fail even in this, what a fate 
for a Vale! 

When Lowell Vale said to Eirene, “I 
have done the best that I could. It is 
not my lot to be lucky,” he told the 
whole story of his life. We see many 
men who never learn to fit their natures 
to the groove of life in which they find 
themselves. At Hilltop life had gath- 
ered itself into one narrow channel for 
generations. Here human nature had 
repeated itself in one phase for centuries. 
The railway cut its first path out to the 
great world. Cyclops was the first 
screaming herald of progress, the first 
innovator upon the unutterable dulness 
of Hilltop. 

Yet even now the topics of conversa- 
tion were very scanty; its people had 
little to talk about but each other. One 
variety in the genus homo made an in- 
exhaustible theme; thus it happened 
that Lowell Vale and his affairs were 
more talked of than of all others put 
together. It was of no account to these 
sturdy yeomen that his organization 
was more delicate, his instincts finer, his 
aspirations higher, while his house re- 
mained smaller, his stock poorer, and 
his crops scantier than their own. 

Of these spiritual facts they were 
very dimly conscious; but the material 
ones stood with painful palpability be- 
fore their scrutinizing eyes. They be- 
held them, to gaze with ever-renewed 
complacency upon their own posses- 
sions, and to exclaim for the ten thou- 
sandth time, with pharisaical commis- 
eration: “Poor neighbor Vale! a bet- 
ter critter never lived, nor none more 
feelin’, and it’s a thousand: pities for 
him and hisen that he hain’t a mite of 
kalkerlation.” 

LEFT. 

The unfortunate object of all this 
mingled criticism, commiseration, and 
good-will, slowly urged Muggins up 


the mountain-road, through the for- 
a 
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est, under the scarlet rain of leaves, 
just as he did an hour before when 
Eirene sat by his side. No, not just as 
he did then. He was alone now. He 
had never felt so alone in all his life 
before. In spite of himself, he felt as 
if he had lost his child. 

“And yet,” he reasoned, “she has 
only gone to Busyville. I can drive 
down there after her any day. It is 
only twenty miles away.” The fact that 
she was there did not seem in itself 
sufficient to fill him with such a sense 
of loss. For eighteen years his meagre 
life had absorbed grace and beauty, 
poetry and love, from this child. But 
never until now had he realized that 
she was the very soul of his soul; that 
to him the very light of the world had 
gone away with her eyes. 

As he emerged from the forest-road 
and saw his home before him, he thought 
that he had never seen it look forsaken 
and desolate before. 

He remembered that all the fine houses 
in Busyville had failed to disgust him 
with this lowly abode; that it never 
turned such an inviting face toward him 
as when he returned from that hand- 
some but commonplace village. With 
a thrill of joy he had always caught 
the first glimpse of its dormer win- 


dows, of its low roof, of its brown’ 


walls. He could see nothing which fill- 
ed him with such positive delight as 
‘the sight of those trees and flowers and 
vines planted by his own hands. Then 
all his loved ones awaited his return 
within this home. Now for the first 
time one was wanting, and for the first 
time the little house looked dreary. 
This look must have been the reflec- 
tion of his own feelings; for any travel- 
ler, would have said at this moment, 
that in all the scattered town of Hilltop 
there was not another abode so lowly 
and yet so homelike in its aspect. A 
painter would have seen before him a 
picture of such brilliant autumn beauty 
that he would have longed to transfix 
it on canvas forever. 

Everywhere the red maples had cast 
down their scarlet leaves, now lying in 
glowing drifts in the hollows of the 
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roads. The yellow maples ripening 
slowly in the soft shelter of the hills, 
still fluttered their green skirts edged 
here and there with gold; while others, 
standing in the crisp air of some open 
space, spread out their tremulous pano- 
plies of unbroken amber, 

The old vines, which festooned the 
gables and dormer windows of the cot- 
tage, hung in vivid relief beside the 
dark green of the dappled English ivy— 
an ivy sprung from the immemorial vine 
which an elder Vale had brought across 
the seas and planted ; a souvenir amid 
the rocks of New England of his old 
English home. : 

The Swiss larches which Eirene’s 
father planted when she was a baby 
waved their green plumes above the 
russet grass in the yard before the house, 
while on each side of the path stood 
the sturdy autumn flowers which had 
defied the early frosts. A few mari- 
golds still flaunted their brazen splen- 
dor, here and there a garnet dahlia 
looked down from its blackened stalk, 
and, each side of the porch, beds of 
crysanthemums brightened the air with 
their delicate bloom. On one side, the 
meadow sloped down to a narrow 
river running swiftly away from the far 
mountains in its rear; on the other, 
the little farm stretched away to the 
woods that crowned the hill. Before it, 
far below, spread a lovely valley, while 
beyond it, another chain of purple 
mountains bound the horizon. 

For the first time in his life, Lowell 
Vale was blind to the beauty of the 
world around his home; he thought 
only of the little group about its hearth, 
and that one was wanting. 

Win and Pansy heard the wagon- 
wheels, and ran out to meet their father, 
their eyes still swollen with weeping ; 
and as if to console themselves, began 
to quarrel as to who should drive 
Muggins into the-barn. Pansy ended 
the discussion as her father alighted, 
by scrambling up one of the wheels, 
and quickly seizing the reins, which 
feat being accomplished, she turned to 
her amazed brother with an indescriba- 
bly triumphant air, and exclaimed : 
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“There, Mister Win, who'll drive 
now?” 

He sprang forward as if to seize the 
bridle, but Pansy’s sudden pull of the 
reins sent Muggins off at a frantic gal- 
lop toward the barn—a gallop which 
proved that Muggins was a susceptible 
animal in spite of appearances; that 
she thrilled to her very shoes with the 
nervous, wilful pull of Miss Pafsy, al- 
though no amount of mild orthodox 
jerks could ever induce her to “ get up.” 

“ For shame on a girl driving a horse! 
I wouldn’t stoop to quarrel with a girl 
anyhow!” cried the discomfited Win. 

A moment after, he saw Muggins in 
her unprecedented momentum not only 
knock the buggy-shafts and her own 
nose against the door of the barn, but 
toss the triumphant Pansy from her seat 
against the front of the vehicle; seeing 
which sight, this young man of four- 
teen turned and walked slowly away 
with a lofty, injured, yet satisfied air. 

Nevertheless, the moment he reached 
the house, he quickened his steps, and 
, exclaimed: “Oh, father, I'm afraid 
Pansy is hurt! Won’t you go and 
see?”—an act which he very much 
desired to perform himself, only bis 
pride and sense of injury would not let 
him. 

At supper, Pansy had a black eye, and 
her pretty nose was very much swelled. 
But little Win looked away from her 
with a severe, offended air. He was too 
magnanimous to say that he was glad, 
yet altogether too angry to say that he 
was sorry. 

Pansy’s nose ached, so did her heart. 
She had a confused feeling that she had 
already forfeited the blue frock, and 
that every thing was going wrong. Fhe 
peacemaker who had always poured oil 
on their naughty tempers was gone; 
her seat between the scowling brother 
and sister was empty. 

The most eventful day that ever 
comes to a New England household 
had come to the lowly home of the 
Vales. 

The first child had gone out from its 
shelter into the world. Sooner or later 
this day comes to every country New 
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England home; its sons and daughters 

must go forth to be educated, or to 

work. The secluded farm, the scatter- 

ed town, afford scanty advantages and 
few employments. Thus the girls and 

boys must go elsewhere to work in shops, 

to study in college, to teach school ; and 

to those who are left, home never seems 

quite the same that it did before they 

went away. 

It was a sore trial to this father and 
mother to know that their young child 
had gone, not to the Busyville Academy, 
but to the Busyville factory ; that from 
morning till night she was to be shut 
up to work in a close shop, with little 
choice of associates, and with none of 
the amusement and interest so indis- 
pensable to the young. But the poor, 
who have never learned the trick of 
making life easy for themselves, can 
hardly do more for their children. 

Eirene had gone; what was left for 
them now but resignation ? 

Pansy’s little purple nose was bathed 
in camphor, and she had mounted the 
confessional of her mother’s knee, there 
to confess her sins and say her prayers 
before going to bed. She was very 
penitent at first. 

She had been naughty, she said ; she 
was sorry, and would be good to-mor- 
row. 

Suddenly another mood swept over 
her. She wouldn’t have been naughty 
if it hadn’t been for Win. Mister Win 
needn’t think that he was always going 
to drive Muggins, and leave her stand- 
ing on the ground. Her head ached, 
her nose was sore—it was Muggins 
who was wicked to bump her against 
the barn there!” Thus, with a passion- 
ate sob, the penitent suddenly passed — 
into a severely abused child bewailing 
its grievances without stint. She re- 
fused to be soothed, till at last her 
mother said : 

“What would Rene say to see Pansy 
so angry with Win? How sorry it 
would make her!” 

These words were magical, Pansy 
saw as in a vision the receding outline 
of a sky-blue frock, and the eyes of her 
sister full of tears. 
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Thus together love and selfishness 
triumphed; so early does the mingled 
essence of good and evil enter into 
human motive. 

Pansy suddenly wiped her eyes, threw 
her arms around her mother’s neck, and 
whispered, 

“T am sorry that I was naughty.” 

Then the little sinner in the round 
night-cap and long night-gown march- 
ed off to bed. 

At family prayers that night, Lowell 
Vale for the first time prayed for the 
absent. As he prayed the Good Shepherd 
still to hold in his keeping the beloved 
lamb that they had sent out from the 
fold, his voice trembled, and at last 
broke. 

Mary Vale was very quiet in her 
grief. All her life she had been relin- 
quishing desire; not so much desire 
for that which she had lost, as for that 
which she had missed. It wasa gift 
conferred upon her, this power of self- 
renunciation. She had not been always 
thus; her soul had been eager and im- 
portunate once. Then it had seemed 
to her that she must beat her way out 
of the restricted sphere in which she 
was born. 

The life which she read of in books 
she was very sure was only the faint 
reflection of a richer life to be found 
somewhere in the world. It was very 
different from the life of Hilltop; to 
-her she was certain it would be more 
satisfying. There were books and pic- 
tures and music in this life. There 
were gay cities, cathedrals, and resonant 
organs; all the wonderful sights of 
strange lands, rivers, and oceans that 
she had never seen! There was wealth 
and leisure and beauty in thé world; 
why might she not have something of 
it all in her portion ? 

Had she married an ambitious and 
successful man, he could have conferred 
upon her no honor that she would not 
have grown to adorn. As it was, be- 
fore her youth had passed, Mary Vale 
knew that this life which she saw in 
dreams would never become real in her 
earthly lot. It was a natural transition 
when her hopeless longings turned from 
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the delights of earth, which she knew 
could never be hers, to the joys of the 
heaven which she felt sure would one 
day be her portion. It was such hap- 
piness to know that she could imagine 
nothing of this unseen world that would 
transcend the reality. She could afford 
to live in a poor house here, and even 
have a mortgage upon that, while she 
felt certain that after alittle while she 
would enter into a building of God, a 
house not made with hands, eternal, 
and in the heavens. 

She loved to read over to her chil- 
dren its description in Revelations, all 
glowing with gems. And when she had 
ended the inspired story, she would 
turn to her husband with softly dilat- 
ing eyes, and say: “ My dear, the heirs 
of such an inheritance can afford to 
wait.” “Father!” This one word 
comprehended her entire idea of God. 
To her He was a tender, an all-pervad- 
ing, ever-guarding Presence. Every one. 
of His promises she seized with child- 
like trust. He might deny her, might 
bereave her, yet she never doubted His 
love. Every morning she prayed for 
His strength to bear the cross of that 
day; every night she laid it down at 
the feet of her Lord with tearful thanks 
that the burden had been so light. 
‘There was no object on earth dearer to 
her than her first-born child. To-day 
she had relinquished her without one 
repining word. Yet what a different 
lot she would have chesen for her, had 
it been possible. A few tears dropped 
upon her pillow ere she slept. Then 
the lids drooped over the soft eyes, and 
with a tender smile she passed out into 
the limitless realm of dreams, this 
mother, to walk hand in hand with her 
child. 

Lowell Vale waited till she slept, 
then taking the candle from the stand 
beside which he had apparently been 
reading, he walked quietly up-stairs to 
Eirene’s room. 

If a room can reflect the character of 
its occupant, how pure must have been 
the nature of this child. The windows 
of the little dormer chamber faced the 
east, looking out upon the valley with 
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its ribbon-like river, and the great 
mountains which girded thesky. They 
were draped with white, and between 
them stood the white toilet which 
Eirene’s own hands had fashioned. 
Over it hung a little mirror festooned 
with golden tissue-paper, falling like 
flakes of flame against the pale-blue 
walls, 

‘At one end of the room, commanding 
the view from the windows, stood Ei- 
rene’s table. This, too, was covered with 
white, and on it still stood her work- 
basket and a glass filled with pink and 
white crysanthemums. Over it hung a 
swinging bookcase filled with relics of 
the Vale library. 

Here were Shakespeare and Milton and 
old George Herbert in antique bind- 
ings, stained and worn by time. Here 
were Rollin and Gibbon, and volumes 
of the Spectator and Rambler. Thomas 
a Kempis, Jeremy Taylor, and holy 
old Baxter stood on the same shelf with 
Byron and Burns. Ivanhoe and Old Mor- 
tality, with other of Scott’s magic crea- 
tions were the only novels; but there 
was a shelf filled with old Latin books 
which Eirene had always treasured as 
if they were gold, because they looked 
so wise; and another filled with French 
books, which the child had studied 
many a night when all in the house 
were sleeping. Under the bookcase 
where the sweet face always looked 
into hers as she sat there, Eirene had 
hung an engraving of St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary in a frame of dark wood 
which her father had made for her. 
How well he remembered her look, and 
the kiss that she gave him, when she 
tock it from his hands, that frame so 
deftly fashioned, so fit a setting for her 
treasure. 

Over the mantel opposite hung the 
portrait of a young and most lovely 
woman. The beauty of this face was 
not of mere tint and outline, although 
both seemed faultless. It was not ruddy 
and rustic, but a high-born face, with 
the exquisite profile which we see cut 
in antique gems. But what were this 
to the soft splendor of the half-veiled 
eyes, and the tender smile brooding in 


the curves of the gentle mouth! It was 
a mouth to which childish lips would 
turn and cling in the loving innocence 
of infancy. And the rippling hair of 
nutty brown just touched with gold,— 
how a child’s hand would love to lose 
itself in its silken luxuriousness ! 

It was the face of a woman that no 
manly man could behold without love ; 
of a woman for whose sake such a man 
would live and die, nor desire a hap- 
pier destiny. It was the face of one in 
the first lustrum of womanhood, else it 
might well have been taken for the 
portrait of Eirene Vale. . 

It was the portrait of Eirene’s grand- 
mother. How unlike the other grand- 
mothers of Hilltop, sitting in their 
mouldy frames in high caps, sausage 
curls, and bagpipe sleeves, was this 
tutelary saint who passed from the 
world in the undimmed lustre of her 
youth! The image of Alice Vale was 
repeated in her grandchild. Perhaps 
this was one reason why the heart of 
Lowell Vale seemed bound by so close 
a tie to his first-born child—that her 
face recalled in vivid reality the living 
face of the young mother so dimly 
remembered. 

Lowell Vale, with the light in his 
hand, walked slowly around the room, 
pausing before every object, each one 
in his eyes sacred for the sake of his 
child. 

Every thing was left as if she had 
gone out for an hour, and might return 
any moment. There was the unfinished 
work in her basket, the glass filled with 
flowers, the last book that she had read 
with the mark in it as she had laid it 
down on the table; the low chair where 
she had sat. 

Lowell Vale looked long, looked 
with a sigh that swelled almost toa 
groan, as he turned to the low cot with 
its white counterpane and untouched 
pillow. Since he first laid her down 
there himself, a tiny child, fourieen 
years before, when Win was born, this 
was the first night that the cot had 
been empty, and the fair child-head 
sheltered by the roof of strangers. 

He knelt down, buried his face in 
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her pillow, and did what the strongest 
and weakest of mortals are almost sure 
to do in their moments of extremity. 
This father, who felt that it was beyond 
his faltering power to take care of her 
himself, again committed his child to 
the care of God. 


THE GIRL UP-STAIRS. 


While her father knelt beside her pil- 
low at home, Eirene sat alone in her 
new room at Busyville. She’ sat like 
one in a daze, as if stunned by the 
strangeness of her surroundings. Her 
eyes were fixed upon Moses Loplolly’s 
little parrot, now fast asleep on its 
perch ; yet she did not see the bird nor 
the hard, bare outline of the new room. 
No, she saw her own little chamber 
with its azure walls; saw her own little 
bed; saw her father kneeling by its 
side; then again the soft eyes swam in 
tears, and she started as if she had just 
wakened from a vision. 

“Father,” she murmured, stretching 
out her arms as if to enfold him. “ Dear 
father, for your sake, and for yours, dear 
mother, I will be brave and patient and 
hopeful.” 

She felt strangely alone. Surely that 
angular little room could never seem 
home-like to her; it was so cold and 
cheerless. Its very atmosphere was re- 
pelling. Its bare walls were covered 
with coarse whitewash ; its one window 
covered with a stiff paper curtain; its 
floor was painted a bright yellow; its 
furniture consisted of a very diminutive 
looking-glass, a pine washstand on which 
stood a tin basin, a straight-backed 
wooden chair, and a bed covered with a 
glaring patchwork-quilt. As Eirene’s 
eyes wandered over these meagre ap- 
pliances, she started, for the first time 
remembering the words of a metallic 
voice, uttered while the door was clos- 
ing upon her for the night : 

“* Remember, we breakfast at six. We 
never wait. You are to be in the shop 
by seven o’clock.” 

Eirene took from her head the silken 
net which covered her hair, and as she 
shook and brushed out its waving 
length, repeated to herself the Bible 
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verse which her mother had marked for 
her in the morning. 

The young head touched the strange 
pillow, and the young lips murmured 
as they had murmured from infancy : 

“‘ Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep.” 

Thus, and with a prayer in her heart 
for each beloved one at home, the young 
eyes closed in innocent sleep. 

But there was somebody very wide 
awake down-stairs. This somebody sat 
in a large family-room, a commodious 
room which reflected the competence 
ard the thrifty housekeeping of its 
owner, 

Yes, it was a very comfortable room, 
although not a single picture, not one 
artistic touch, suggested a love for the 
beautiful in the one who had furnished 
it. The walls were hung with yellow 
paper; the windows were covered with 
yellow shades. The great lounge and 
stiff-backed rocking-chair were covered ° 
with chintz of large device, and glar- 
ing hue. 

The floor was covered with that home- 
made carpet indigenous to New Eng- 
land, which is never seen in perfection 
out of it—a carpet in which stripes of 
violent yellow, red, and green run side 
by side in acute lines till they cover the 
floor. 

The slumbering fire of an autumn 
night dwindled upon the hearth. Be- 
fore it stood a large table, on which 
was a shaded lamp and a work-basket 
piled high with work. On each side 
sat a man and woman, with a cradle 
between them, in which a baby slept. 
The woman slowly moved the cradle 
with her foot, while her busy hand plied 
the needle in and out through the heel 
of a stocking, which had been mended 
till not even imagination could conjec- 
ture which had been its original yarn. 
This woman had restless, eager eyes; 
greedy eyes you would have called 
them, had you looked into them closely. 
They had a taking-in look, as if they 
had grown hungry gloating over objects 
of desire and of possession. 

Yet they were handsome eyes, and in 
certain moods could suffuse with tears 





of motherly feeling. The watery ten- 
dency of these handsome eyes had won 
a popular reputation for their owner 
among the matrons of Busyville. “ There 
never was a more feeling woman than 
Tabitha Mallane,” they would say. 
“Such a capable woman! What a 
family she has, and how she has brought 
them up. What a mother she is, to be 
sure!” Her face was deeply care-lined. 
Every motion indicated disquietude, as 
if in all her anxious, workful life she 
had never earned the right to Heaven’s 
own boon—repose. 

It was not thus with her husband. 
Time and care had furrowed his face 
also; but in its intellectual lines, so 
much more intellectual than his wife’s, 
you could trace the capacity for rest as 
well as for work; and now with a re- 
mote look in his eyes he was buried in 
the oblivion of his newspaper. 

Perhaps his wife was more restless 
than usual. She gave a spasmodic rock 
to the cradle, she moved her chair, she 
pushed the lamp, she pulled her needle 
with such violence through the stocking 
that the yarn broke. From time to time 
she looked round the side of the news- 
paper into the face of her quiet husband 
with an expression of positive annoy- 
ance. At last the silence became unen- 
durable. Again she jerked the cradle, 
pushed the lamp, and in a peremptory 
tone said : 

“ Father |” 

No reply issued from the voluminous 
depths of the Boston Journal. Mr. 
Mallane was absorbed with the affairs 
of his country. 

“ Father!” 

This time the endearing appellation 
was uttered in such a keen tone of acer- 
bity, that it penetrated the thick rime 
of national affairs. 

Mr. Mallane slowly laid down his 
paper, slowly took his spectacles from 
his eyes, slowly took his silk handker- 
chief from his pocket, slowly wiped his 
glasses, and as slowly said : 

“* Well, mother ?” 

“T should think that you would say 
‘Well, mother!’ Where are your eyes, 
Mr. Mallane ?” 
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“In my head, I believe, Tabitha,” 

“You know what Imean! Are you 
crazy, John Mallane ?” 

“No. Iam perfectly sane, Tabitha.” 

“No, you are not. You are either 
blind or crazy; or you never would 
have brought that girl up-stairs into 
this house.” 

“Why not? She is a very pretty 
girl, mother. I should think that you 
would like to have her in the house for 
the sake of the children.” 

“For the sake of the children! Why 
do you aggravate me, John Mallane? 
Isn’t Paul coming home in a week? 
Hasn’t Parl eyes in his head ?” 

“Yes, Paul has eyes in his head, very 
handsome eyes, too; just such eyes as 
yours used to be, Tabitha, before you 
began to worry ; and he knows how to 
use them, too,” said Mr. Mallane; and 
a smile of parental pride passed over 
his face as he spoke of his first-born son. 

“Tl tell you how he'll use them, 
John Mallane;” and in her eagerness 
the mother leaned forward with dis- 
tended eyes and ominous voice : 

“He'll use them the very first thing 
to fall in love with that girl up-stairs. 
If there’s no running away and getting 
married, and all that, it will be a pretty 
story to go about town, that Paul Mal- 
lane has fallen in love with one of his 
father’s shop-girls. I warn you, John 
Mallane.” 

“Tabitha, why will you always bor- 
row trouble? As you say, Paul has 
eyes in his head. He will see that the 
girl is pretty. He can’t help that. But 
Paul has common sense. Paul is long- 
headed; he has any amount of fore- 
sight. Heis just as ambitious for wealth 
and for position as you are. He is the 
last fellow on earth to make a fool of 
himself by running off with a poor 
shop-girl, And I don’t see that he is 
very much inclined to fall in love with 
any body. Here he has been flirting a 
whole year with Tilly Blane, the pret- 
tiest and the richest girl in town. She 
would like to have him fall in love with 
her; but he hasn’t. And she is pretty, 
and I don’t know but prettier than the 
girl up-stairs.” 
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“Yes, she is prettier, perhaps,” an- 
swered the mother, dubiously. “ But it 
is only flesh and blood pretty, pink 
cheeks, blue eyes, curly hair. At thirty 
she will be as ugly as her mother, who, 
you know, twenty-five years ago was the 
belle of Busyville. But this girl up- 
stairs has an uncommon face. Didn’t 
you notice it, father? Why, with that 
expression on it, she will be beautiful 
at fifty. When those great brown eyes 
look up through those long lashes, there 
isa look in them that would take the 
heart out of any young man, and they'll 
take the heart out of our Paul, And 
she'll turn them up, and cast them 
down. She'll make good use of those 
eyes, the artful 

“‘ Be reasonable, be reasonable, Tabi- 
tha. Don’t call the poor child names; 
for she’s only a child, and whatever arts 
she may learn, she hasn’t learned them 
yet. You could see that at supper. She 
felt so strange and frightened, she could 
scarcely eat. She has never been away 
from home before. Let us show her the 
same kindness that we would like shown 
to our Grace if we had to send her 
away to earn her bread.” 

“ Show her kindness? The greatest 
kindness that we can show her, is to 
send. her out of this house. It is no 
place for her. I cannot have her here. 
I will not have her here. She shail go 
to-morrow. I have set my foot down, 
John Mallane.” 

“She shall not go to-morrow,” said 
Mr. Mallane, quietly, but in a tone 
which could not be contradicted. It 
usually happened that when Tabitha 
Mallane “set her foot down,” John 
Mallane set his down also, 

Coolly and quietly he asserted his 
will; but having once asserted it, it 
was as fixed asarock. His wife’s tem- 
per, like a stormy wave, chafed and 
fretted in helpless anger against the 
immovable mountain of will. Poor 
wave! it soon beatitself weary. Baffled, 
worn-out, it always subsided in sullen 
passivity at last. 

Yet John Mallane was not a tyranni- 
cal husband. As he allowed no one to 
interfere with “ his business,” so he was 
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careful not to encroach upon his wife’s 
prerogatives in the management of the 
household where she reigned supreme. 
Thus, this sudden invasion of her terri- 
tory, with his last declaration of author- 
ity, seemed as unpardonable as it was 
unexpected. Yet he had said it—‘ She 
shall not leave to-morrow ”—and Tabi- 
tha Mallane knew that now there was 
nothing for her to do but to smother 
her rage and submit. 

John Mallane read on awhile in si- 
lence, giving time to the chafed and fret- 
ted temper of his wife to subside into 
calmness. She, too, was silent, knowing 
well that at the present crisis no added 
word of hers could avail in gaining her 
end. John Mallane was wise; he never 
talked with his wife when she was 
angry; and thus, without any serious 
matrimonial combats, he managed to 
have his own way whenever he chose. 

When he thought that the proper 
moment had arrived, he laid down his ° 
newspaper, took off his spectacles, took 
his red silk handkerchief again from 
his pocket, deliberately polished his 
glasses, deliberately reset them upon 
the high bridge of his imperturbable 
nose, and as deliberately said : 

“Tabitha, I have no desire to be 
unreasonable. I know that you have 
care enough, and I don’t want to in- 
crease it. But I promised this little 
girl’s father she should have a home in 
my family. I feel sorry for Vale. He 
is one of the kindest men in the world, 
but he isn’t a manager. I am. I've 
been successful; he hasn’t. I’m rich, 
he’s poor. I send my boy to college; he 
sends his little girl to work in my shop. 
And he’ll have to take her small wages 
to help pay the mortgage on his farm. 
I am not willing to advauce money on 
the mortgage, but am willing to give a 
comfortable home to his little girl, who 
will help earn it. I am perfectly able 
to do the first, I am only willing to do 
the latter. It is no stretch of generos- 
ity, you see, Tabitha ?” 

Mrs, Mallane made no reply. But 
the needle in the stocking seemed to 
listen, and the cradle moved with a 
slow, thoughtful motion. 
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Her husband continued : “ Poor Vale! 
The tears came into his eyes when he 
spoke of his little girl. 1 thought of 
our Gracy ; what it would be to us to 
send her out into a strange place to 
work in a shop, and I said: ‘ Vale, I'll 
do the best that I can for your child. 
She needn’t go into the boarding-house 
with the other hands, She shall stay in 
my family, and eat at my table;and Ill 
ask nothing extra.’ To have said less 
would have been ‘inhuman. You don’t 
want me to be inhuman, especially when 
it don’t cost any more to be human, do 
you, Tabitha?” 

Under ordinary circumstances, Tabi- 
tha Mallane’s better nature would have 
responded to this appeal, and she would 
have said: “ Yes, father, you are right. 
I have been unreasonable. I don’t com- 
plain that you take your own way.” 

But against this act of her husband’s, 
against this child whom he had brought 
into her home, was arraigned the strong- 
est instinct of her nature, the instinct 


of maternity, fierce, selfish, prevail- 
ing. 

In and out through the heel of a fresh 
stocking flew the glittering needle with 
spasmodic haste, while the jerking cra- 
dle, the working of the strong features, 
the movement of the large frame, all 
told of an inward struggle. There was 
a silence of moments before she spoke ; 
then the anger had gone out of her 
voice, but its tones were deeply troubled. 

“T have feeling for the girl,” she 
said, “ when I think of our Grace in 
her place. I should be willing enough 
to have her stay, if it was not for our 
Paul.” 

“ Nonsense!” said John Mallane, in 
an incredulous voice. ‘Tabitha, let 
me tell you once for all that our Paul 
will take care of himself;” and with 
these words, John Mallane again took 
up the Boston Journal, and soon forgot 
the existence of the girl up-stairs in the 
excitement of reading about “ South 
Carolina Fire-Eaters.” 





LINGUISTIOS—THE NEW PHILOLOGY. 


Wirurn the past seventy years of this 
century, a new study, Linguistics,* or 
The Science of Language, has invaded 
the circle of the sciences, demanding, as 
her own assigned place in the world of 
knowledge, an arc of its circumference. 

Preceded by an analogous science, 
Philology, which it both supplements 
and “retires” (in part, at least), it is, 
of course, in a position of antagonism to 
one member of the club to which it 
would be elected, and hence has met 
with a not altogether cordial reception 
from that great “ executise committee,” 
the educated world. For this cause, 
few among even our reading public are 
aware of the exact truth now commonly 
received in regard to language. We 
propose to state some of the fundamen- 
tal principles reached by the science. 





* This name, proposed in France, has been re- 
jected by many, because of its hybridism. See 
Max Milller’s Lectures, vol. i. Also, Marsh, “The 
Eng. Lang.,” vol. i. 


First, Linguistics has fully established 
and vindicated the proper method of soly- 
ing certain enigmas in human speech. 

From earliest times, men have been 
curious about language. Why does 
man alone, of all created beings, possess 
the power of articulate speech? Why 
does not Revelation, that tells him of 
his origin, tell him also why he was 
thus “made to differ”? These, with 
many other questions, have ever been 
spurring him on to inquiry into the 
nature of language. Hence we find 
that not only heathen philosophers,— 
the great thinkers of Greece and the 
Brahmins of India,—but the learned 
Churchmen of the Middle Ages also, 
and, indeed, scholars of many sorts at 
all times, have given exhaustive and 
untiring study to this subject. 

But, starting from a point and by a 
method fatal to the achievement of any 
thing, until the beginning of this cen- 
tury they thought in vain. Among the 
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ancients, language was either idealized 
into a poetic, or attenuated into a meta- 
physical, conception; and hence its 
study was of that unsatisfactory nature, 
of which any inquiry into facts, when 
their true character is misunderstood, 
must always be. The Brahmins and 
the Greek philosophers, says Miller, 
cared no more for the facts of language 
than he who wrote an account of the 
camel without having seen either the 
animal or the desert. 

And so the Churchmen (like their 
followers, clerical and lay, of the early 
modern period) went equally astray. 
Both not only based their labors upon 
an insufficient collection of facts, but 
proceeded by an unscientific method, 
generalizing from a mere handful of 
instances to laws covering the whole 
body of human speech. True, from 
their studies resulted the science of 
Philology, which has taught, and will 
yet teach, important lessons in regard 
to single languages or classes of lan- 
guages ; but whenever philologers have 
attempted to treat of language in its 
entirety, they have only illustrated 
again and again how truly the sublime 
‘is only one step from the ridiculous. 
Witness the oddities of Horne Tooke in 
“The Diversions of Purley,” and the 
absurd dogmatism of the Hebraists, 
who, because Hebrew was the original 
language of the Old Testament, asserted 
that therefore it was the language of 
Paradise. 

But not so has Linguistics treated 
these questions. Starting from the 
proposition, that, if the facts of lan- 
guage are ever to be reduced to a sys- 
tem, it must be after, and not before, 
these facts are known, the scholarly 
minds that founded this science pro- 
ceeded with remarkable patience to 
collect the vocabularies and grammars 
of every language, great or small, civil- 
ized or barbarian, that is known to 
have existed, or to be now existing, on 
the earth. This work accomplished 
(but to a greater or less extent for dif- 
ferent languages) by a kindred science, 
Comparative Grammar, the next step 
was to determine, by careful, logical 
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induction from well-authenticated data, 
the principles governing this mass of 
linguistic phenomena, And as far as 
the present light will allow the detec- 
tion of these principles, they have been 
established beyond a doubt. Upon a 
much larger field surveyed by the sci- 
ence, however, no sufficient light has 
yet been thrown; and consequently im- 
portant differences of opinion: prevail 
among even leading linguistic philoso» 
phers. But these disputes, though they 
have cast over the whole subject a seem- 
ingly unpractical appearance, do not, 
of course, invalidate what is known. 
The results of induction are only hypo- 
thetical theories until they are verified, 
and unverified theories are, in every 
branch of learning, common battle- 
grounds, where any man may come to 
break a spear. 

This certainty of linguistic methods 
will appear more clearly in an illustra: 
tion, taken from Miiller : 

“There could never be any doubt,” © 
he writes, “ that the so-called Romance 
languages, Italian, Wallachian, Proven- 
gal, French, Spanish, and Portuguese, 
were closely related to each other. 
Every body could see that they were all 
derived from the Latin. But one of the 
most distinguished French scholars, Ray- 
nouard, maintained that Provencal alone 
was the daughter of Latin; whereas 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese 
were the daughters of Provengal.” To 
refute this theory, an appeal is taken to 
the Science of Language, and a com- 
parison is made between the Provencal 
grammar and those of the other Ro- 
mance dialects. “ In Provengal we have, 

sem=French nous somnies, 

ez= “ vous éles, 

son= “ ils sont, 
and it would be a grammatical miracle 
if crippled forms such as sem, etz, son, 
had been changed back again into the 
more healthy, more primitive, more 
Latin, sommes, étes, sont ; sumus, estis, 
sunt.” 

Again, it was asserted that Greek and 
Latin were daughters of Sanskrit. The 
assertion is thus shown to be unfound- 
ed: the root of the verb “ to be” is the 
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same in all three languages, as or es. 
From it come, 


Per. Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. 

mm (1. as-mt. es-mt. es-um. 

5 i2. as-si. (asi) es-si, esis. 

? (3. as-ti. es-ti. eset, 

3 (1. as-mas. (smas.) es-mes. es-umus, (sumus.) 
| {2 as-tha, (stha.) este.  es-tis. 

(3. as-anti. (santi.) en-ti. es-unt.  (sunt.) 


A glance suffices to show that the 
more perfect form of the Greek 2d p. 
sing., essi, could not possibly have come 
from the only form known to Sanskrit, 
asi ; and that the Latin estis is an equally 
improbable derivative from the Sanskrit 
stha. So, also, why are the Sans. pl. 1 
and 8., smas and santi, original, but the 
Latin forms, séimus and sunt, derivative ? 

Suppose, once more, that one were 
found bold enough to deny any rela- 
tionship between the languages we have 
been considering. The tables we have 
presented would be sufficient answer ; 
for accident or chance is as impossible 
in language as it is elsewhere in nature. 

Secondly, very considerable progress 
has been made toward a complete classi- 
Jication of languages. 

The simplicity of the laws governing 
any classification, and the apparently 
clear, indisputable analogy between lan- 
guages, combined to make the arrange- 
ment of man’s dialects into families seem 
easy ; and the learned world therefore, 
in that it underrated the work, lost sight 
of the only correct principles on which it 
should have proceeded. For this cause, 
the results were of a character to make 
one doubt whether the sublime be even 
one step from the ridiculous. For ex- 
ample, the existence of Greek colonies 
in Lower Italy was reason enough for 
the declaration that Latin was a deriva- 
tive of Greek, under influences from 
Italic races, That the Latin ager, aro, 
vinum, sus, fero, and a host more, were 
the same as the Greek agros, aro, oinos, 
sus, phéro, etc., was argument enough. 
Therefore was Latin the daughter of 
Greek.* Again, Hebrew is written from 
right to left, but Greek from left to right. 
Therefore, said Guichard,t to change 
Greek to Hebrew, read it backward. 


* See Trench, “On the Study of Words,” chap. ii. 
t Miller, yot. i 


The method of Linguistics, however, 
is essentially different. In accordance 
with its fundamental principle, that 
linguistic truths can be reached only by 
induction, its efforts have been based 
upon the grammatical structure of lan- 
guages, rather than upon their vocabu- 
laries ; and, though it may be true that 
“no one system of arrangement can yet 
be said to have received the assent of 
scholars,” * yet much has been establish- 
ed, that is no doubt as morally certain 
as it is that “alZ planets move in ellipti- 
cal orbits.” We can only glance briefly 
at its results. 

The Science of Language, like Na- 
tural History, has attempted two wholly 
distinct classifications. Arranging with 
respect merely to race, it classifies genea- 
logically ; but, searching deeper to de- 
tect that subtle something which makes 
all forms of human speech language, it 
classifies morphologically. Let us pursue 
the analogy, and so unfold this state- 
ment. 

The naturalist, in his genealogical 
classification, keeps in his view but one 
principle, race or blood. Whether the 
animal be now reproducing itself, so that 
he may from time to time study it in 
its native state, or whether it be one of 
those forms known to us now only from 
fossil remains—a monster reproduced to 
our view in a museum of Natural Sci- 
ence,—in each case he seeks to deter- 
mine only its family relationship. True, 
in the latter case the difficulty is great- 
er. One may not find a mastodon teach- 
ing an observer its habits, or prove the 
mammal character of the megatherium, 
by detecting it in the act of feeding its 
young ; but the facts to be determined 
are the same as if these suppositions 
were possibilities, and the conclusion, 
when reached, is no less certain than 
that from induction in another case. 

And just so isit with languages, They 
are both living and dead, and though 
the latter are in some cases preserved 
entire by a literature, in others their 
remains are a few fossil bones, or some 
footprints imbedded in clay that har- 





* Marsh, vol. i. p. 192. But sec also pp. 57 
and 58. , 
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dened ere the impression was lost. In 
some cases but a manuscript or two 
remain, the key to a whole class of 
tongues; as the Mqso-Gothic relics 
among the Teutonic dialects,—relics 
without which the linguistic study of 
English would be almost impossible. It 
is a well-known fact that the origin of 
the “d,” as a sign of the past tenses in 
English, was a mystery until in these 
remnants of a literature, whose makers 
passed from history a century ago, it 
was found that it was a decayed form 
of “ did,’—that I loved was originally 
I love-did, or, as we say now, I did love.* 
In other cases there are left but the 
“tracks” of a language, that linguistic 
analogy implies must have existed, but 
which is now forever lost to men; as 
the supposed “ primal language,” which 
the world must be assumed to have had 
“in the beginning,” but whose existence 
can now be proved only, as is that of 
certain birds, by its claws imprinted in 
the everlasting rocks. 

And yet, to detect the relationship 
between such languages is not. another 
work, though it is, of course, a more dif- 
ficult one than it is to classify living 
tongues. To find the cousinship of Sans- 
krit, Greek, and Latin—dead languages 
with an abundant literature preserved ; 
or between Meso-Gothic and old Prus- 
sian—whose only remains are an old 
“bone” or two; is surely the same kind 
of work as it is to prove the sisterhood 
of French, Italian, and Spanish. In 
each case it is to assign a language to 
its proper family, whether Indic, Italic, 
or Teutonic, But carry the argument 
further by an illustration. 

The learned languages of the early 
modern period were Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, and the effort to classify all 
languages naturally began with them. 
The radical difference between Greek 
and Hebrew that had, even before the 
period of which we speak, excited a 
suspicion of their utter want of close 
family relationship, however they might 
point to an ultimate common origin, 
was the first truth established. History 


* Whitney, “Language, and the Study of 
Language.” 
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and Ethnology had suggested it, and 
grammatical analysis only added con- 
firmation, Greek was Aryan ; Hebrew, 
Semitic. 

Here, then, was a starting-point. No 
one attributed a Semitic language to an 
Aryan class, or vice versa, except through 
error; and very soon the distinction 
grew so Clear, that the two great fam- 
ilies so named came to be recognizable 
by their features alone, notwithstand- 
ing any probable argument to the con- 
trary. 

And so, step by step, in each “ family” 
there were marked out “ classes,” and in 
these again “ sub-classes ;” the latter con- 
taining languages more closely related to 
each other than to those of other sub- 
classes in the same class. These divi- 
sions for the Aryan and Semitic families 
—of a third, the Turanian, we shall 
speak below—have been comparatively 
well determined, though there yet exist, 
differences of opinion. A convenient 
table of them will be found in Philip 
Smith’s “ History of the World,” vol. i., 
and fuller discussions of the grounds for 
so classifying them may be had from 
Miller, vol. i., Whitney, chaps. v. to ix., 
or B, W. Dwight, “ Modern Philology,” 
vol. i. Any presentation of them here 
would be obviously out of place. 

‘ To illustrate further, suppose the 
question asked, What is the place of 
English in the Aryan family? To an- 
swer briefly, we submit a table that will 
readily explain itself. 

Assumed Primal Aryan Language. 


Italic. 
Gatun, 





AE 
Teutonic. 


| FPR RES. 
1, Anglo-Saxon.* 2. German. =Latin 
RE CRY 
u——_—_—-= Norman-French. 


as ara ca 
English. 

One point, however, deserves notice. 
The product of Anglo-Saxon, a language 
coérdinate with German and Latin— 
and Norman-French, the child of, and 
therefore subordinate to, German and 
Latin—English, is hence the daughter 
of disparate species. Now, in the animal 
world, as is well known, every such 





* This would be correct, even on Mr. Marsh’s 
theory, that Anglo-Saxon existed only after the 
races united in England. 
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product has marked and peculiar char- 
acteristics, which, taken together, render 
it completely sui generis. Among these 
are extraordinary strength, singularity 
both of external appearance and of in- 
ternal constitution, and entire individ- 
uality of existence. So, may it not be 
that the remarkable strength of the Eng- 
lish language, its singular isolation in 
the matter of vowel-sounds, gender,* 
and some other matters, and its inca- 
pacity for union with other languages, 
are comparable with the great power and 
peculiar nature of a like product else- 
where? The resemblance is of course 
worthless as an argument, but curious 
as an analogy. 

We have thus far considered only the 
genealogical classification of languages. 
We turn now to their other division, 
morphological. 

Observation both of animals and of 
plants has determined that individuals 
of far different species, genera, etc. may 
present organic forms either analogous 
to, or metamorphosed from, each other. 
Ultimately, the analysis reaches certain 
varieties, and the proper exposition of 
these varieties, homologies, and meta- 
morphoses, is the science of morphology. 

Similarly, all languages may be re- 
duced to roots, apparently the ultimate 
organic forms of expressed thought. 
These roots combine in various ways, 
and the arrangement of languages, ac- 
cording to their modes of combining 
roots, constitutes their morphological 
classification. 

To illustrate, let us suppose that two 
roots are to combine. It is evident that 
only three cases are possible : f 

(a) Each root may remain wzaltered ; 

(@) One may be kept vanchanged, 
while the other is modified ; and, 

(©) Both may be so corrupted as to 
coalesce into one new word. 

The combination of more than two 
roots is in no way different; for if no 
one changes, the ease is a ; if any num- 


* I have heard it said, I know not on what 
authority, that Old Persian made gender a real 
distinction of sex. 

t Miller, vol. i., from whom also are taken most 
of the examples used below. 
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ber less than all are madified, it is 3 ; 
and if all unite, it ise. These supposi- 
tions, then, exhaust the possibilities, 
and it is an argument to certainty, there- 
fore, that no human language will ever 
be found, not assignable to one of these 
classes. Hence the morphological classi- 
fication prepares the way for inductions 
not possible from a genealogical division, 
the latter viewing only a limited portion 
of rational speech. Not to anticipate, 
however, let us examine some examples 
of these three classes of languages. 

(a) Of the first class—called monosyl- 
labic, because its roots are so, and isolat- 
ing, because these roots never combine, 
—Chinese is the best representative. In 
it we find that “ stick” is édng, “ house” 
is 7%, and “ the sun” is gi; but that 
“with the stick,’ “at home,” and “ son 
of the sun” (“ day”), are modifications, 
not, as with us, by prepositions, nor, as 
in Latin, by change of termination (baeu- 
lo, domi, solis jilius), but are mere collo- 
cations of independent words, 7 ¢éng, 
uo-li, Gi-tse, the additions, 7, li, tse, 
meaning respectively “ to employ,” “ in- 
side,” and “son.” Hence the Chinese 
say “employ-stich,” “ house-inside,” and 
“sunson,” their language never quali- 
fying one idea by another, except by the 
co-adjacence of the roots expressing these 
ideas. A rather curious fact follows, 
but, of course, naturally, from this law. 
The same words in various orders may 
express different ideas. Thus, gd td ni 
means “ J beat thee,” but ni ta ngé trans- 
lates into “ thou beatest me.” 

() The second class—called aggluti- 
native, because the altered root is glued 
on (as it were) to the other, and termi- 
national, because the altered word be- 
comes a suffix (or affix) to the perma 
nent radical, and may easily be sepa- 
rated from it—included a large number 
of languages that form the third genea- 
logical family spoken of above. Ear- 
nest efforts have been made to classify 
them genealogically, but they have so 
far failed, even Miiller, the apostle to 
these Turanian heathen, writing in a 
rather despairing tone. That the future 
will shed more light upon them, it 
would be difficult—certainly unwise—to 
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predict; but that they offer a rich 
field of study, is evident to any one 
who will examine them even casually. 
For our purpose, we only need an exam- 
le. 
: In Turkish, the root “to regard” is 
bakar. The present tense is then form- 
ed thus: 
bakar-im, I regard. 
bakar-sin, thou, &c. 
bakar—, he, &c. 

That the root does not vary, we need 
no etymologist to tell us; but why 
must we believe that these terminations 
were once original words? Simply be- 
cause they are found elsewhere in the 
language (and that, too, in uncorrupted 
forms), being the pronouns “‘ J,” “ thou,” 
&c. Here; as in other tenses, they are 
fallen from their “ first estate,” but they 
are nevertheless themselves; as the 
“ego” of a man remains, though his 
body lose its every limb. True, it is 
not always easy to trace these termina- 
tional roots to their origin, but is it not 
often equally as difficult to recognize in 
the mutilated face of a returned soldier 
the features that before were his distinc- 
tive characteristics ? 

(c) We have yet to mention the third 
class, called injlectional, organic, and 
amalgamating; names that explain 
themselves, These languages are so 
familiar to us who speak English and 


bakar-iz, we regard. 
bakar-siniz, you, &c. 
bakar-lar, they, &c. 
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study the classics, that a single illustra- 
tion will suffice. 

The Sanskrit vinsati, the Greek eikati, 
and the Latin viginti, equivalents of our 
“ twenty,” seem at first appearance to be 
primitives. They certainly bear no re- 
semblance to the Chinese edilshi, two-ten, 
nor can they be separated into a root 
and terminations. Analyze them, how- 
ever, in the light of a sound inductive 
etymology, and we reach ultimately two 
words, dois (Greek dis, Latin bis, English 
twice), and dasan, ten, from which, it 
may be fully proved, these apparent 
primitives have come. Each root has 
suffered, and the result is a new whole. 
Amalgams, like brass they are neither 
dois nor dasan—neither copper nor eine ; 
but are units, themselves capable of en- 
tering into further compounds, 

So much, then, has Linguistics done 
for the classification of languages, It 
may not, indeed, have solved every enig- 
ma in the subject, but it has at least - 
determined the only premises from 
which valid reasoning may start in the 
investigation of the hidden truth, and 
laid a solid foundation for the theories 
of the science. These theories, concern- 
ing the origin, the unity, the nature of 
language, and its relation to the buman 
intellect and will, gre rational and valua- 
ble only as they rest upon the facts 
proven by the Science of Language. 
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FATHER HYACINTHE AND HIS CHURCH. 


On the 18th day of October last, the 
Superior of the Monastery of Barefooted 
‘Carmelites, in Paris, was landed from a 
French steamer upon the wharf at New 
York. Instead of wearing the usual 
garb of his order, however, he was 
clothed in the ordinary dress of a private 
gentleman; instead of availing himself 
of the hospitality provided in most large 
cities for the religious mendicant orders, 
he drove with his baggage directly to 
ene of our popular hotels. His arrival 
was promptly telegraphed to the ex- 
tremities of the continent; it was the 
subject of comment in every newspaper 
in our land. Every source of informa- 
tion was ransacked for details of his life; 
his hotel was thronged; he was inter- 
viewed by reporters; he was deluged 
with invitations; shop-windows and il- 
lustrated jonrnals were radiant with his 
portrait; the mails were loaded with 
expressions of interest and sympathy for 
him ; in fact, Pius IX. himself, if he had 
executed the purpose at one time at- 
tributed to him, of taking refuge in the 
United States, could hardly have pro- 
duced a greater sensation. 

The name of the monk, whose extra- 
ordinary reception among us contrasts 
so widely with that usually given to 
monastic visitors, is Charles Loyson, to 
which was added that of Brother Hya- 
cinthe, by the religious order of which 
he had taken the vows. Father Hya- 
cinthe—for it is by that name that he is 
now known to the world—is a French 
gentleman about forty-two years of age, 
a graduate of the Theological Seminary 
of St. Sulpice; for the past four or five 
years the favorite pulpit orator of Paris, 
and in his form, carriage, and general 
appearance, bearing a singular resem- 
blance to the first Napoleon. But it is 
not for any of these distinctions that his 
name is now on every tongue, and his 
praises are echoing from continent to 
continent. 


The day Father Hyacinthe left Paris, 
he renounced the position he held as 
Superior of the Convent of Carmelites 
and laid aside the garb of his order with- 
out permission; thus provoking the sol- 
emn penalties of excommunication from 
his church, that he might the more 
effectually vindicate the rights of con- 
science and the “liberty of prophesying.” 

It was this daring protest of the most 
illustrious orator of the Latin com- 
munion against the growing preten- 
sions of the Papacy, that has awakened 
in this country a degree of interest, not 
easily exaggerated, in the person and 
history of its author. 

Of the origin and history of the rup- 
ture between Father Hyacinthe and his 
Church but little is generally known. 
Till his departure for the United States 
was telegraphed from France, his name 
had rarely been heard outside of his 
own religious communion, and the im- 
pression naturally prevails that some 
sudden misunderstanding had resulted 
in an explosion, the immediate effects of 
which have become familiar to the pub- 
lic. This isa mistake. The antagonism 
between Father Hyacinthe and the Papal 
government, or its ultramontane sec- 
tion, has been developing for years, 
though hitherto successfully concealed 
from the secular public. Nor have the 
real grounds of their differences yet 
transpired. About all that is known of 
them is, that his Catholicism is broader 
than that of Rome, and that he prefers 
to defy the thunders of Rome to those 
of his own conscience. 

We feel, therefore, that we cannot 
render a more acceptable service to the 
public than to give a brief history of a 
religious dissension which, in view of 
the approaching Council, threatens to 
take serious proportions, and which can 
hardly fail, in any event, to produce a 
profound impression upon the Latin 
Church. 
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In the summer of 1864, Father Hya- 
cinthe was invited to deliver an address 
before a club of young people organized 
under the name of the Cercle Catholique, 
or Catholic Club, at Paris, correspond- 
ing to some extent with our Young 
Men’s Christian Association. He ac- 
cepted their invitation, and in the course 
of an address, conceived in fullest sym- 
pathy with the progressive thought of 
his age, he referred to the first French 
Revolution in the following terms: 

“1789 est un fait accompli, et s’il 
n’était pas, il faudrait l’accomplir.” * 


As Father Hyacinthe was alrefidy as 
well known for what was regarded by a 
certain class of his coreligionists as histoo 
comprehensive Christian charity as for 
his eloquence, this phrase aroused a great 
deal of feeling in Paris; he was violently 
attacked by the Monde, an organ of 
the Ultramontanists, and a cabal was 
speedily organized to limit the infection 
of his dangerous eloquence as much as 
possible by destroying his influence. t 
It did not, however, succeed in poisoning 
the mind of the Archbishop of Paris, 
who, regardless of their remonstrances, 
invited Father Hyacinthe to preach the 
Conferences of Advent that year at No- 
tre-Dame. This pulpit for years, I might 
say centuries, has been reserved for the 
most popular orator in the Gallican 
Church. Several attempts had been 
made to revive these conferences since 
the death of Lacordaire, but they had 
proved unsuccessful. None of the preach- 
ers designated for that duty since the 
decease of the famous Dominican, had 
come up to the traditional standard. 
They preached, but they failed to at- 


* 61789 is an accomplished fact, and if it were 
not, it would be necessary to accomplish it.” 

tit will possibly astonish some of those censors 
of Father Hyacinthe to be reminded of the fol- 
lowing avowal made by Thiers, in the Corps 
Legislatif, in 1845 : 

‘¢ Wherever an absolute Government ceases to 
exist in Europe, whenever a new liberty is 
born, France loses an enemy and guins a friend, 
Understand me well. I am of the party of the 
Revolution, as wellin France as in Europe. I de- 
sire that the Government of the Revolution rest 
in the hands of moderate men. I will do what 1 
can to continue it there. But if this Government 
shall pass into the hands of men less moderate, of 
ardent men, even radicals, I shall not abandon my 
cause for that. I shall always be of the party of 
the Revolution.” 
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tract hearers. Some discourses deliv- 
ered by Father Hyacinthe during the 
summer immediately previous, led the 
Archbishop to hope that he, if any one, 
could revive the ancient glories of Notre- 
Dame. Nor was he destined to be dis- 
appointed. Their success was complete, 
though the Monde did not see fit to an- 
nounce them. They fixed his position 
as the worthy successor, not only of 
Lacordaire, but of any of his predeces- 
sors in that famous temple. 

It was at these conferences that the 
writer first saw Father Hyacinthe. 
The solemn old cathedral was crowded 
with all that was socially most distin- 
guished in Paris, and hundreds hung 
around the doors, unable to gain admis- 
sion, but seeking to catch a casual phrase 
as it fell from the burning lips of the 
hermit-preacher. 

The following entry, made in the 
writer’s diary immediately after, will 
give an idea of the impression left upon 
the mind of a foreigner and a Protestant 
whom curiosity, mainly, had brought 
under the magical influence of his elo- 
quence. 

“ Sunday.—Went to hear Father Hya- 
cinthe, the Carmelite, at Notre-Dame. 
Paid a france for my seat; Berryer sat 
just in front of me. Great crowd. The 
speaker middle-sized, plump,round-faced, 
well-conditioned man, with the faculty 
of kindling from his subject until he gets 
into a blaze of eloquence. His move- 
ment is exceedingly graceful—as perfect 
as possible. I would go to hear him 
again if I had a chance. The Arch- 
bishop was present, and after the sermon 
was finished, left his seat below, mounted 
the pulpit, and made a short speech and 
pronounced the benediction.” 


La France, a semi-official journal of 
the Government, and one of the organs 
of the Gallican Church in Paris, gave a 
brief account of this conference, which 
closed as follows: 


“When Father Hyacinthe had des- 
cended from the pulpit, where we hope 
he will soon reappear, Monsignor the 
Archbishop of Paris took his place, and 
addressed the immense audience, an allo- 
cution admirable for its noble thoughts 
and Christian views. He at first thank- 
ed and congratulated the young and bril- 





liant orator who had so early placed 
himself in the ranks of the great masters 
of speech, and confirmed his teachings 
with all his authority as a bishop and 
his charity es a pastor. 

“The effect produced by this unex- 
pected discourse was great, and the crowd 
dispersed profoundly impressed.” 

To measure the importance of the 
Archbishop’s presence and remarks on 
this occasion, it is necessary to know 
something of the relations then subsist- 
ing between the French or Gallican and 
Ultramontane Catholics. 

It will bo remembered that when the 
famous popular demonstrations were 
made in Europe, in 1848, the Pope gave 
them his sympathies, and popular meet- 
ings were held all over the United States 
to hail the omen. That tendency was 


followed by a violent reaction, and 
since then the Roman Church, under the 
counsels of the Jesuits, has been striving 
in every possible way to centralize its 
power in the hands of the nominal head 
of the Church. Its first trial of strength 
on a large scale was made in the procla- 


mation by the Pope, in 1854, without the 
aid of any council, of the Immaculate 
Conception of the Virgin Mary as a 
dogma of the Church. The audacity of 
this proceeding shocked large bodies of 
French and German Catholics, and pro- 
voked many publications designed to 
throw doubt upon the validity of the 
new dogma. The leading liberal Catho- 
lics of France were astonished, and many 
were alarmed; but Rome was to them 
too important an ally in the warfare 
they were waging with the Imperial 
Government, to contest the growth of 
an authority which, in view of their 
pressing exigencies, they* were dis- 
posed to increase rather than diminish. 
They therefore quietly accepted the 
dogma, but they became only the more 
zealous in their efforts to liberalize the 
Church and reconcile it with the civili- 
zing tendencies of the age. These very 
efforts tended to divide them as a class 
more and more from the ultramontanists. 
To give power and organization to the 
reactionary influence, the Liberals, pro- 
minent among whom were the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, the Bishop of Orleans, 
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the Count de Montalembert, Bordas Du- 
moulin, Arnaud de Ariege, the Prince de 
Broglie, A. Cochin, Falloux, and during 
their lives, Lammenais, Lacordaire, and 
Ozanam, with the Avenir and later the 
Revue Correspondant, for their organs 
in the press, held a sort of Liberal Catho- 
lic Congress at Malines, in August of the 
year 1863, at which they gave formal 
expression to their distinctive senti- 
ments and aspirations. It was at this Con- 
gress that the Count de Montalembert 
made two speeches, which were widely 
circulated in France as a faithful reflec- 
tion of the feelings of the Congress. A 
paragraph or two from these discourses 
will disclose at once the spirit and signi- 
ficance of this movement. 


“Of all the liberties of which 
up to this time I have undertaken the 
defence, the liberty of conscience is in 
my eyes the most precions, the most 
sacred, the most legitimate, the most 
necessary. I have loved, I have served 
all the liberties, but I honor myself more 
than all for having been the soldier of 
this. Again to-day, after so many years, 
so many contests, and so many defeats, I 
cannot speak of it without emotien 
* * * Yet I must admit that this en- 
thusiastic devotion for religious liberty 
which animates me, is not general among 
the Catholics. They desire liberty for 
themselves, and in this there is no great 
merit. In general, every body wishes all 
sorts of freedom for himself. But reli- 
gious freedom in itself; freedom of con- 
science to every one; that freedom of 
worship which is contested and resisted, 
that it is which disquiets and alarms 
many of us. 

“Tam, then, for freedom of conscience, 
in the interest of Catholicism, without 
reserves or hesitation. I accept freely 
all its consequences, all which public 
morals do not reprove and which equity 
demands. This conducts me to a delicate 
but necessary question. I will meet it 
boldly. Can one to-day demand liberty 
for truth—that is, for himself (for every 
one acting in good faith thinks he has 
the truth), and refuse it to error (that is, 
to those who do not think as we co) ? 

“T answer boldly, No. Here I feel, 
indeed, incedo per ignes. Sw I hasten to 
add again that I have no pretension to 
give more than my individual opinion. 
I bow to all the texts, all the canons 
which may be cited. I will not contest 
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or discuss any cf them. But I cannot 
trample under foot to-day the conviction 
which rules in my heart and conscience. 
I declare, then, that I experience an in- 
vincible horror for all those punishments 
and violences visited upon humanity, 
under the pretext of serving or defending 
religion. ‘The fires of persecution, light- 
ed by Catholic hands, shock me as much 
as the scaffold on which Protestants have 
immolated so many martyrs. The gag 
in the mouth of any one preaching his 
belief with a pure heart, I feel as if it 
were between my own teeth, and I shud- 
der with the pain of it. The Spanish 
inquisition saying to the heretic, “‘The 
truth or death,” is as odious to me as the 
French terrorist saying to my grand- 
father, “Liberty, fraternity, or death.” 
No one has the right to subject the hu- 
man conscience to such hideous alterna- 
tives.” 


These were new doctrines to come 
from any large body of eminent and rep- 
resentative Catholics. They were re- 


garded as deliberately hostile to the 
Jesuits, and generally unfriendly to ul- 
tramontane Catholicism. These proceed- 
ings had barely time to get to Rome, 


when Europe resounded with the fa- 
mous Encyclical Letter and Syllabus of 
1864, which was a formal protest from 
Rome against pretty much every thing 
that had been accomplished for the 
social and political improvement of the 
human race since the dark ages. 

The following paragraph from this 
famous document leaves no doubt that it 
was designed as a formal rebuke of, 
as well as reply to, the Congress of Ma- 
lines. 


“You are not ignorant, venerable 
brothers, that there are not wanting men 
in our day who, applying to civil society 
the impious and absurd principle of 
naturalism, as they call it, dare to teach 
‘that the perfection of government and 
civil progress require that human society 
be constituted and governed without 
taking any more account of religion 
than if it did not exist, or at least with- 
out distinguishing between the true and 
the false.’ Besides, contrary to the 
doctrine of the Scriptures, of the Church 
and the holy fathers, they do not fear to 
affirm that ‘ the best government is that 
which recognizes no objection in itself 
to repress, by legal penalties,the violators 
of the Catholic faith, except when neces- 
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sary to maintain social order.’ Parting 
from this absolutely false idea of social 
government, they do not hesitate to 
favor this erroneous opinion, fatal to the 
Catholic Church and to the safety of 
souls, characterized by our predecessor 
of happy memory, Gregory XVI., as a 
delirium, ‘that the freedom of conscience 
and of religious worship is the proper 
right of every man, which ought to be 
proclaimed by law, and secured in every 
well-constituted State, and that citizens 
have a right to the fullest-freedom in ex- 
pressing their opinions, whatever they 
may be, by printing or otherwise, with- 
cut any limitation from civil or ecclesi- 
astical authority.’ Now, in sustaining 
these rash affirmations, they do not think 
nor consider that they preach the freedom 
of perdition, and that if it be permitted 
to human opinions to contest every thing, 
men will not be wanting who will dare 
resist the truth, and place their confidence 
in the verbiage of human wisdom, a per- 
nicious vanity which faith and Christian 
wisdom ought to carefully avoid, accord- 
ing, to the teaching of our Lord.” 

Attached to the Encyclical Letter was 
a Syllabus, or list of popular errors upon 
which the Pope wished specially to place 
the seal of his condemnation. We will 
quote a few of these proscribed errors; 
a few will suffice, for from them the rest 
may be inferred—as with a telescope, all 
objects may be seen within its range by 
simply changing its direction. 

‘‘Every man is free to embrace and 
profess the religion which he shall re- 
gard as true, according to the light of his 
own reason.” 

The reader will please not forget that 
the propositions we are citing are con- 
demned, not approved, by the Syllabus. 


“The Church has no power to employ 
force. 

‘¢ The Church should be separated from 
the State, and the State from the Church. 

“Tn our time it is not useful that the 
Catholic religion be considered the only 
religion of the State, to the exclusion of 
other modes of religious worship. 

“In some Catholic countries, the law 
has wisely provided that foreigners com- 
ing there to settle should enjoy the pub- 
lic exercise of their religion. 

“Tt is false that the freedom of all 
religious worship propagates the pesti- 
lence of indifference. 

“The Roman Pontiff can and should 
put himself in harmony with progress, 
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with liberalism, and with modern civil- 
ization.” 

The appearance of this extraordinary 
proclamation from Rome was, of course, 
hailed with jubilant enthusiasm by the 
Jesuits and the Ultramontanists. “ It 
was their hour and the power of dark- 
ness.” The Pope had come to the sup- 
port of their favorite doctrines with the 
consecrated weapon of his Infallibility, 
and the apologists of Passive Obedience 
and of the Inquisition were proclaimed 
to have most correctly divined the pol- 
icy of the Church. 

It was in the heat of this contest be- 
tween the liberal Catholics of France 
and the Ultramontanists, that Father 
Hyacinthe vindicated the Revolution of 
1789, and was invited to preach the 
Conferences of Advent at Notre-Dame. 

We have already spoken of the efforts 
made at this time to bring his teachings 
under discipline at Rome. 

To disarm his adversaries, or to neu- 
tralize their influence, he was sent for by 
the General of his order to come to 
Rome in 1865, under the pretext of as- 
sisting at the beatification fétes of a 
Carmelite Nun of the name of Marie 
des Anges. He was then for the first 
time presented to the Pope, by whom he 
was received with the greatest kindness, 
and so far from being censured or even 
questioned, was treated with special con- 
sideration. 

Meantime the war went on, modified 
more or less by the various exigencies 
of the Papacy on the one hand, and of the 
liberal Catholics on the other, until 1868, 
when Father Hyacinthe was again sent 
for to come to Rome, ostensibly to preach 
the Conferences for Lent in the church 
of St. Louis of France, but really to 
counteract by his presence, if possible, 
the prejudices which tie Ultramontanists 
were still sedulously propagating against 
him. His subject for these conferences 
was “ The Church,” which he treated in 
a most comprehensive and liberal spirit, 
and with scant respect for mere sectarian 
distinctions. He sought to trace the 
plan of a universal church which should 
conciliate God’s children in all Christian 
communions, while he specially denounc- 
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ed the Pharisaism which in our Lord’s 
time was constantly seeking to entrap 
Him in his words, as it is now seeking to 
ertrap His disciples. 

His success was something marvel- 
lous; it was almost, if not quite, unpre- 
cedented. He was received on this 
visit, also, in the kindest manner by the 
Pope, who testified his pontifical affabil- 
ity by a most gracious pun upon his 
name. He called him “ Hyacinthe, fleur 
et pierre précieuse.” 

Father Hyaciuthe left Rome again, 
triumphing, it may be, over his enemies, 
but with impressions of the Holy City 
and government painfully unsettled. 
Like Luther when he returned from his 
first visit to Rome, he felt as if he were 
awakening from a painful dream. He 
had not found the dignitaries there as- 
sembled to receive the oracles of God, as 
exempt from human infirmities as he 
had been educated to believe them. He 
encountered ignorance often where he 
looked for wisdom, intolerance where he 
expected charity and brotherly love; 
double-dealing, selfishness, and worldly- 
mindedness where ingenuousness and 
devotion to the Church, to humanity, and 
to God were promised. With all his 
success, he left Rome more troubled in 
mind than when, almost in the character 
of a criminal, and uncertain of the re- 
ception that awaited him, he set out for 
the Eternal City. Suspicions had been 
planted there which reacted upon many 
of the most pleasing and endeared asso- 
ciations of his life. 

In December of 1868 he was again 
invited to preach the conferences at 
Notre-Dame. He treated of the same 
subject, ‘The Church,” which had been 
the theme of his conferences at Rome, 
and from substantially the same point of 
view. His portrait of what he regarded 
as the true idea of a Universal Christian 
Church, contrasted so broadly with the 
Church of the Encyclique and the Syl- 
labus of 1864, that it greatly increased 
the irritation of the Ultramontanisis, 
which was aggravated to exasperation 
by the closing discourse on Pharisaism, 
the aim of whicb could not be mistaken. 
The Archbishop of Paris listened also 
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to this discourse, and at its close made 
a public acknowledgment to the orator. 

The following extract from a despatch 
of Cardinal Bernis, when French Minis- 
ter to Rome, addressed to the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, in 1779, is calculated 
to leave the impression that Pharisaism, 
in the eyes of French Catholics, is a 
chronic vice with the Ultramontanists, 
and that that phrase in the mouth of 
Father Hyacinthe had a traditional sig- 
nificance, which is almost necessary to 
account for the bitterness which, in this 
instance, it will be found to have enger- 
dered. 

“They think, at Rome,” he writes, 
“that the Catholic Courts do but their 
duty when they favor the Court of 
Rome, and that they fail of their duty 
when they do not blindly every thing it 
pretends to have the right to decide. 
The habit of seeing these things does not 

revent my being often revolted by it. 
Fis not to reproach myself with not 
having expostulated upon the subject on 
more than one occasion, but the evil ie 
incurable. I content myself, therefore, 
with making the best of a country 
where Phaerisaism, if I may permit my- 
self to use such a term, prevails more 
than anywhere else.” 

While descending, as it were, from the 
pulpit of Notre-Dame, on the occasion 
to which we have just referred, Father 
Hyacinthe received a summons to repair 
at onceto Rome to explain a letter which 
had recently appeared over his signature 
in an Italian Review, and which was re- 
ported to have filled the heart of the 
Holy Father with a degree of wrath 
generally supposed to be unknown to 
celestial minds. And what offence, 
what crime, could have been committed 
to have provoked the Pope to such a 
humiliating, such a degrading procedure 
against the most popular preacher in the 
Church, at the very moment when the 
lofty aisles of Notre-Dame were yet 
ringing with his matchless eloquence? 

We will explain as briefly as possible. 
In one of the Paris Clubs, Father Hya- 
cinthe had been accused by a popular 
orator of having invoked the aid of 
canister-shot against atheists and free- 
thinkers. Though nothing was farther 
from the thoughts or character of the 
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preacher, he thought it his duty to re- 
ply to this charge, in a letter which was 
read at the next meeting of the Club. In 
the course of this letter he said : 


“T did not think it was necessary to 
separate my cause from that of certain 
Catholics who, without appealing to can- 
ister, yet mourn the loss of the Inquisi- 
tion and the Dragonnades. They have 
taken care to separate themselves from 
me by attacks of which I have been 
the target since the beginning of my 
ministry, and which assail, I admit, the 
most deliberate and unshakable convic- 
tions of my reason and of my con- 
science.” 


This letter was bitterly assailed by the 
ultramontane press, and provoked a sec- 
ond reprimand from the General of his 
order.* It was followed shortly by an- 
other, written privately to the editor of 
la Revista Universale of Genoa, accom- 
panying a religious discourse, designed 
for the columns of the Review. The 
Revista Universale is a liberal Catholic 
periodical, monthly, we believe, belong- 
ing to the same order, doctrinally speak- 
ing, as the Correspondant of Paris. It is 
edited by a personal friend of Father 
Hyacinthe, the Marquis Salvago, who is 
also a Member of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties; and it numbers among its con- 
tributors such men as Oxsar Cantu, the 
historian, Audisio, a learned professor at 
Rome, and other equally renowned and 
equally unsuspected Catholics. The 
Marquis wrote for permission to publish 
the private note with the discourse. 
Permission was given. The letter in 
question had been written just at the 
breaking out of the recent Spanish revo- 
lution, and when all the ultramontane 
press were firing the hearts of the faith- 
ful to rally them to the rescue of the 
Church, imperilled in the sacred person 
of the most Catholic Queen Isabella. In 
this note he said: 

“The old political organization of 
Catholicism in Europe is tumbling over 
on all sides in blood, or, what is worse, 
into the mire, and it is to these crum- 


* Allusion to this is made by the General in his 
letter of September 26, threatening Father Hya- 
cinthe with excommunication in case he did not 
roturn to his convent within ten days, 
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bling and shameful fragments that they 
would bind the future of the Church.” 

Ill disposed persons . persuaded the 
Pope that this was an allusion to the 
declining fortunes of his temporal power, 
and Monsignor Nardi, Uditore di Rota, 
had given the letter that interpretation, 
in a communication to the Osservatore 
Cattolico of Milan. 

His Holiness accepted the interpreta- 
tion without hesitation or inquiry. “He 
says we are fallen into the mire, ‘nella 
Janga,’” cried out the Pope, to one of 
his court. He was excessively irritated, 
and directed orders to be sent at once 
through the State Department to Father 
Hyacinthe, to explain his letter in the 
next number of the Revista. “ The soul 
of the Holy Father,” they wrote to him 
from Rome, “is filled with bitterness.” 

Father Hyacinthe had no difficulty in 
washing his hands of whatever was offen- 
sive in the letter which had so disturbed 
the peace of his ecclesiastical sovereign, 
and showed, in a brief communication to 
the Revista, that his previous note had 
no reference whatever to the temporal 
power of the Pope. But while vindicat- 
ing himself from this gratuitous accusa- 
tion, he took occasion to remind the 
Pope of his fallibility in a way to leave 
a far more grievous wound than the im- 
aginary attack upon his temporal author- 
ity had occasioned. He said that Aus- 
tria Concorditaire had fallen in blood 
at Sadowa, and that absolutist and in- 
tolerant Spain had fallen into the mire 
with the government of Isabella II.; 
that to bind the interests of the Church 
to any of these expiring régimes was to 
bind them to impotent and dishonored 
ruins. He then dwelt upon the liberal 
and reforming spirit of the first years of 
Pius IX., and cited the following striking 
passage from the letter of the Pope 
himself in 1848 to the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, to persuade him to yield to the 
Italian aspirations for national unity. 

“Let it not be disagreeable to the 
generous German nation that we invite 
it to lay aside all hatred, and to convert 
into useful relations of friendly neighbor- 
hood a domination which would be 
neither noble nor prosperous if it rested 
solely upon the sword. 
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“So have we confidence that the na- 
tion justly proud of its own nationality 
will not commit its honor to bloody at- 
tempts against the Italian nation, but 
will rather make it a point to recognize 
her nobly for a sister,—since both are 
daughters very near to our heart,—each 
content to dwell within her natural fron- 
tiers with honorable treaties, and the 
Lord’s blessing.” 


This letter committed the unpardon- 
able fault of reproducing an epoch and 
acts which the Holy Father wished con- 
signed to oblivion. It irritated him be- 
yond measure. When, soon after this 
letter appeared, the General of the Car- 
melites at Rome asked the Papal blessing 
for his order, the Pope is said to have 
replied, “‘ Yes, for all your order, but not 
for Father Hyacinthe.” 

It was in this frame of mind that the 
letter was conceived which summoned 
Father Hyacinthe to Rome in January, 
1869. 

Father Hyacinthe did not choose to 
comply with this summons at once. He 
assigned as reasons for deferring his visit, 
that he was fatigued with the conferen- 
ces which he had just concluded, that his 
health had suffered from the rigors and 
privations of conventual life,* that he 
had certain engagements in France to 
fulfil, that the season was unfavorable to 
travelling, etc. With one or another of 
these reasons he excused himself from 
going to Rome, though repeatedly urged 
to come, and even threatened, if he 
longer delayed, with expulsion from 
his order, and prohibition from preach- 
ing or saying the mass. Independent 
of the reasons he assigned for this de- 
lay, there were others which it requires 
no very lively imagination to suppose 
were operating upon his mind. He was 
doubtless unwilling to reveal to the pub- 
lic the full force of the indignity put 
upon him by the Papal summons, as he 
would have done by obeying it promptly. 
The effect would have been in every way 
as prejudicial to the Church as to him- 
self. It might be, too, that the insensi- 


* He did not taste meat for the ten ycars he 
was attached to the Convent, except when dis- 
charging duties outside. Then he had the privi- 
lege of living as others live. 
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bility exhibited by the Pope for his feel- 
ings and position in the Church, might 
extend to his person, for in Rome pris- 
ons and graves as well as the churches 
yawn at the behest of his Holiness. 

In the course of his journey to Rome, 
Father Hyacinthe passed through Flor- 
ence. There he saw some of the Italian 
deputies, and especially M. Massari, the 
friend and posthumous editor of Gio- 
berti. He also attended the session of 
the Chamber, always, of course, in his 
monkish dress, when the new Menabrea 
ministry was installed. A Carmelite 
monk fellowshiping with Italian lib- 
erals at Florence was not an event 
to escape notice or animadversion. 
He was rated for it very severely by 
? Unita Cattolica and other ultramon- 
tane organs. He reached Rome at the 
Feast of Pentecost, and on the very day 
that the papers arrived announcing 
and denouncing his visit to the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies. Though sensible 
that his visit to Florence was not likely 
to increase the cordiality of his reception 
at the Vatican, he lost no time in apply- 
ing for an audience. It was granted 
without delay, which, for a person under 
discipline, was unusual. This was his 
first surprise. On entering the papal 
presence, his countenance wore a respect- 
ful but sad expression, as became a man 
who had been treated with injustice and 
was conscious of the, rectitude of his 
motives. The Pope extended his hand 
tohim. As the Apostle refused to profit 
by the open doors to escape from the 
prison to which he had been unjustly 
condemned, so the Father declined the 
extended hand until he had kneeled 
and kissed the foot of the Pope, 
after the usual custom of the faithful. 
He then rose, and with his hands folded 
beneath his scapulary, stood silent. 
After a moment’s stillness on both sides, 
the Pope asked why he had come to 
Rome. Father Hyacinthe made no re- 
ply, for he knew that his questioner had 
no more need than he of the information. 
The Pope resumed, “I told your Gen- 
eral that I wished to speak with yon, 
but you were occupied and unable to 
come.” 
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Father H. “Very Holy Father, I was 
not only occupied, but suffering in 
health.”’ 

The Pope. ‘You have written some 
things lacking prudence and good sense, 
but I forget now what they are.” 

Father H. “Very Holy Father, it is 
very possible that I have written things 
wanting in prudence and good sense, but 
if I have, it has not been my intention 
to do so.” 

The Pope. “It wasin an Italian jour- 
nal; one of those journals which are 
striving to reconcile Jesus Christ with 
Belial.” 

Father H. “Thave never written but 
for one Italian Review, La Revista Uni- 
versale, of Genoa, but it is my duty to 
say to your Holiness, in reference to 
my letters in that print, that my ene- 
mies have attributed to me not only the 
opposite of my thoughts, but the oppo- 
site of my language. Monseignor Nardi 
has calumniated me.” 

The last words were repeated in Ital- 
ian and emphasized with respectful firm- 
ness, The Pope resumed with affability, 
“Then why did you not set yourself 
right in the same Review? ” 

Father H. “TI did so, and in the same 
Review.” 

The Pope. “ Ah! yes, but you have 
reproduced a letter of the Pope to the 
Emperor of Austria, That was ill- 
timed.” 

Father H. 


“Very Holy Father, I 
believed I was doing honor to your 


Holiness. It is often affirmed that the 
Pope is the enemy of Italy. I have wished 
to show by his own words that while he 
condemns its faults, he loves the nation.” 

His Holiness was not insensible to the 
compliment latent in this reply, and 
appeared perfectly satisfied with the 
Father’s explanation. He detained him 
in conversation for a full half-hour 
longer, and with a degree of affability 
and freedom which Father H. had never 
experienced at any previous interview. 
They talked of the religious and political 
situation, of the approaching Oouncil, 
of the temporal power, and especially 
of the Emperor and of the Archbishop 
of Paris, both of whom, though in dif- 
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ferent ways, have contrived to give the 
Holy Father not a little concern of mind. 

The Pope gave Father Hyacinthe some 
prudential counsel in the most general 
terms, and having special reference to the 
gravity of the situation of the Church, but 
uttered not a syllable of censure upon 
his preaching or conduct. He did not 
ask him to withdraw a word he had 
spoken, or to undo any thing he had 
done, nor did he impose upon him any 
sort of prohibition whatsoever. 

While speaking of the temporal pow- 
er, his Holiness observed that he only 
insisted upon it asa principle of justice, 
and added: ‘“ Ambition is not a motive 
with Popes.” 

Father H. profited by this remark to 
bring back the conversation, become too 
general, to his own affairs, and said: 

“Tf the Holy Father will excuse my 
referring to however remote a resem- 
blance between us, I may say also that 
ambition is not the motive which in- 
spires me. I became priest and recluse 


only to serve God and his Church, and 


to save souls; now they are trying to 
destroy my usefulness by poisoning the 
ears of your Holiness and of the Catho- 
lics in France with calumnies. I have 
for enemies, very Holy Father, the 
friends of M. Veuillot and the enemies 
of the Archbishop of Paris.” 

To this the Pope oddly enough an- 
swered, “If the Archbishop finds his 
position so delicate, and thinks it neces- 
sary to show so much caution in his re- 
lations with the Government, why do 
you not take counsel from some of the 
other bishops of France?” 

The Father made no reply: there was 
but one thing to say, but that was un- 
necessary and would have been disre- 
spectful: “‘ Why did you name him Arch- 
bishop of Paris?” 

The Pope then blessed the Father very 
affectionately, saying, “I bless you, dear 
Hyacinthe, that you may never say what 
they accuse you of having said, and 
which you affirm that you never said.” 

Thus terminated the Father’s third 
and last visit to the great Catholic 
metropolis. Each time he had gone 
there as an offender under discipline, and 
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each time he left without a word of 
censure for the past or of instruction for 
the future. The cordiality and homage 
which awaited him from the court when 
the character of his reception had trans- 
pired, was proportioned to the coldness 
and reserve with which he had been 
received on his arrival. He was con- 
gratulated upon the great victory he had_ 
achieved, and the triumph that awaited 
him. Ambitious prelates flocked around 
him to testify their gratification with his 
success, and for the moment he was the 
lion of Rome. He did not, however, 
tarry long to enjoy his victory—for to 
him it was no victory. It was an ela- 
borate outrage. He was summoned to 
Rome in a way which only the gravest 
offence could justify; his usefulness in 
the Church and his standing with the 
world were gravely compromised. He 
reached Rome under the condemnation 
of his brethren, and though confident in 
his innocence, he naturally expected a 
serious investigation of charges plausible 
as well as serious in their character. He 
waits upon the Pope, who has or pre- 
tends to have forgotten what he came for; 
who accepts unhesitatingly an explana- 
tion of the offending letter, which a 
simple perusal would have rendered su- 
perfluons ; he utters no word of rebuke ; 
he asks him to retract nothing he has ever 
written or said; he prescribes no restric- 
tion upon his future conduct, and closes 
with a peculiarly disingenuous effort to 
sow dissension between him and _ his 
Archbishop. 

Father Hyacinthe set out for home, 
scarcely conscious himself, probably, of 
the change which the third visit to 
Rome had wrought in him. He had 
begun to learn with how little wisdom 
his Church was governed, and to ask 
himself if this is the sort of men whom 
it is proposed by a Universal Council to 
proclaim infallible? Is this the sort of 
statesmen whose temporal power and 
sovereignty are essential to the indepen- 
dence of the Church and to the protec- 
tion of the holy Catholic religion? 

A few days after the Father’s return 
to Paris, M. Venuillot, in the Univers, pre- 
tended to give an account of what had 
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passed between him and the Pope, pre- 
senting it, of course, in a point of view 
any’ thing but advantageous to the 
monk. His article provoked the follow- 
ing reply from Father Hyacinthe, bear- 
ing date the 8th of June last. 


“Str: Too faithful to the practices of a 
certain press calling itself Catholic, you 
presume to divine what passed between 
the Holy Father and myself, on ground 
where neither delicacy nor self-respect 
permit me to follow you. 

“It is very true that in consequence of 
attacks from a religious party which I 
am honored in having for adversaries, I 
have been summoned to Rome by the 
Holy Father; but it is no less true that I 
was received by him with a goodness 
altogether paternal, and that I have not 
been required to retract a single word 
of what I have either written or spoken. 

“‘This reply once made, whatever in- 
sinuations my public speech or private 
conduct may expose me to in future, you 
will permit me to consult as well my 
taste as my dignity by maintaining 
silence. 

“ Receive, sir, the assurance of such 
sentiments as I owe you, in the charity 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

A few days after this note appeared 
in Paris, the following note appeared in 
the form of a communication in 7 Osser- 
vatore Romano, an “officious” print 
published in Rome. 

Let us premise that the Convent of 
which Father Hyacinthe was Superior is 
situated at Passy, formerly a suburb but 
now a part of the city of Paris, and also 
the site of a renowned asylum for the 
insane. 

“ From Passy, a place near Paris, re- 
nowned for its hospitals, and where 
mental diseases are healed with success, 
a French barefooted Carmelite writes to 
a Catholic journal, a letter the contents 
of which are not entirely in conformity 
with the truth.” 


This offensive paragraph was attri- 
buted to the Pope himself, both in the 
office of the Univers, and at the papal 
legation at Paris, and was the theme of 
a triumphant article in the ultramontane 
organ. The editor did not scruple to 
apply to it the words of St. Augustin: 
“ Roma locuta est, causa finita est.” 
Rome has spoken ; the case is finished. 

VOL. V.— 
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On the 10th of July, Father Hyacinthe 
was invited to address the Peace Society 
of Paris, and accepted the invitation. 
In his discourse were two paragraphs 
conceived in that large and comprehen- 
sive Christian charity which had already 
so often provoked the secret or open 
censures of the Jesuits and ultramontane 
Catholics. 


“For my part,” he said, “I bring 
to the Peace movement the gospel; not 
that gospel dreamed of by sectaries of 
every age—as narrow as their own hearts 
and minds—but my own gospel, received 
by me from the Church and from Jesus 
Christ; a gospel which claims authority 
over every thing and excludes nothing— 
[sensation]|—which reiterates aad fulfils 
the word of the Master, ‘he that is not 
against us is for us,’ and which, instead 
of rejecting the hand stretched out to it, 
marches forward to the van of all just 
ideas and all honest souls.” [Applause.j 


Farther on, he made the concession 
which brought upon him the formal 
censure of his General, and may there- 
fore be regarded as the proximate cause 
of his quitting his Convent. He said: 


“To banish war, to say to it what the 
Lord says to death— O death, I will be 
thy death ’—we must make exterminat- 
ing war on sin-—sin of society as well as 
of the individual—sin of peoples as 
well as of kings. We must record and 
expound to the world, which does not 
understand them as yet, those two great 
books of public and private morality, 
the book of the synagogue, written by 
Moses with the fires of Sinai, and trans- 
mitted by the prophets to the Christian 
Ohurch ; and our own book, the book 
of grace, which upholds and fulfils the 
law, the gospel of the Son of God. The 
decalogue of Moses, and the gospel of 
Jesus Ohrist!—the decalogue, whiek 
speaks of righteousness, while show- 
ing at the height of righteousness the 
fruit of charity; the gospel, which 
speaks of charity, while showing in the 
roots of charity the sap of righteousness. 
This is what we need to affirm by word 
and by example, what we need to glorify 
before peoples and kings alike! [Pro- 
longed applause.] 

“Thank you for this applause! It 
comes from your hearts, and it is intend- 
ed for these divine books! In the name 
of these two books, I accept it. I accept 
it also in the name of those sincere men 
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who group themselves about these books, 
in Europe and America. It is a most 
palpable fact that there is no room in the 
daylight of the civilized world except for 
these three religious communions, Ca- 
tholicism, Protestantism, and Judaism!” 
[Renewed applause.] 


The concession of the privileges of 
salvation and grace to the Jews, not to 
speak of Protestants, was the coup de 
grace to ultramontane forbearance. 

The phrase in reference to the three 
religions, which was vehemently ap- 
plauded, was immediately perverted by 
the Univers, and made the pretext for 
riolent and prolonged attacks. They 
represented the preacher as saying that 
there were three religions equally accept- 
able in the sight of God, or at least three 
religions equally entitled to be taught to 
men; whereas, he had simply announced 
the fact, so honorable to the Bible, that 
the three religious societies which recog- 
nized its authority, the Jewish, the Ca- 
tholic, and the Protestant, are the only 
ones upon which the sun of civilization 
shines. 

This discourse produced a profound 
sensation at Rome, and brought prompt- 
ly from the General of his order the fol- 
lowing letter.dated July 22,1869, not only 
reflecting upon the tendency of his past 
teachings, but strictly prohibiting him 
from meddling with any of the questions 
agitated among Oatholics: 


THE SUPERIOR-GENERAL TO TITE MONK. 


“Rome, July 22, 1869. 

“ My very Rev. Fatner Hyacinrue: 
I have received your letter of the 9th 
inst., and in a short time after the speech 
which you delivered at the Peace League. 
I have not, happily, found in that speech 
the heterodox phrase attributed to you. 
It must be said, however, that it contains 
some vague propositions, admitting of 
unfortunate interpretations, and that 
such aspeech does not come well from a 
monk. The habit of the Carmelite was 
certainly there no longer in its place. 
My reverend father and dear friend, you 
know the great interest I have always 
taken in you. From the commencement 
of your sermons at Notre-Dame de Paris, 
I have earnestly exhorted you not to 
identify yourself with questions in dis- 
pute among Oatholics and on which all 
were not agreed; because, from the 


ae 
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moment you attach yourself ostensibly 
to one side, your ministry became more 
or less unfruitful with the other. Now, 
it is patent that you have made no ac- 
count of the intimation of your father 
and superior, as last year you wrote a 
letter to a Club in Paris, in which you 
freely disclosed your opinions in favor 
of a party, having little wisdom, and in 
opposition with the sentiments of the 
Holy Father, the episcopacy, and the 
clergy in general. I was alarmed, as 
were also the French clergy. I wrote 
to you immediately, to enable you to see 
the false path you had entered on, in 
order to stop you. But in vain, for 
some months after you authorized from 
yourself a pericdical review in Genoa to 
publish another letter, that has been the 
eause of so much vexation to you and 
me. Lastly, during your last sojourn at 
Rome I made you serious observations 
and even rather strong reproaches on 
the false position you were placed in, on 
account of your imprudence; but you 
had scarcely arrived at Paris when you 
published, under your own signature, a 
letter deplored by all, even by your 
friends. 

“Lately your presence and speech at 
the Peace League have caused as great 
scandal in Catholic Europe as happened 
about six years ago on the occasion of 
your speech at a meeting in Paris. You 
have, beyond doubt, given some reason 
for such recriminations by some bold, ob- 
scure, and imprudent phrases. 

“‘T have done all that I could up to the 
present to defend and save you. To-day 
I must think of the interests and honor 
of our holy order, which, unknown to 
yourself, you compromise. ” 

“ You write me from Paris, November 
19, 1868: ‘I avoid mixing the Paris 
Convent and the Order of Mount Carmel 
with these matters.’ Let me say to you, 
my dear father, that this is an illusion. 
Youare a monk, and bound to your supe- 
riors by solemn vows. We have to an- 
swer for you before God and man, and 
consequently have to take the same 
measures in your regard as in that of 
other monks, when your conduct is pre- 
judicial to your soul and our Order. 

“ Already, in France, Belgium, and 
even here, some of the bishops, clergy, 
and faithful are blaming the superiors 
of our Order for not taking certain meas- 
ures in your regard, and it is concluded 
that there is no authority in our congre- 
gation, or that it shares in your opinions 
and course of action. I do not certainly 
regret the course I have followed, up to 
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the present, in regard to you; but mat- 
ters are arrived at such a point that I 
would compromise my conscience and 
the entire Order if Ido not take more 
efficacious measures in this matter than 
I have done in the past. Oonsider, 
therefore, dear and reverend father, that 
you are a monk, that you have made 
solemn vows, and that by the vow of 
obedience you are bound to your supe- 
riors by a lien as strong as that which 
binds the ordinary priest to his bishop. 
I can, therefore, no longer tolerate your 
continuing to compromise the entire 
Order by your speeches or writings, no 
more than I can tolerate our holy habit 
appearing at meetings that are not in 
harmony with our profession as Bare- 
footed Carmelites. Therefore, in the 
interest of your soul and of our holy 
Order, I order you formally by this pres- 
ent, not in the future to print any letters 
or speech ; to speak outside the churches ; 
to be present at the chambers; to take 
no part in the Peace League, or any other 
meeting which has not an exclusively 
Catholic and religious object. I hope you 
willobey with docility and even with love. 

“ Now let me speak to you with an 
open heart, as a futher to his son. I see 


you entered on an extremely dangerous 
path, which, despite your present inten- 
tions, may conduct you where to-day 


you may deplore to arrive. Arrest 
yourself, then, my dear son; hear the 
voice of your father and friend, who 
speaks to yon with a heart broken with 
sorrow. With this view you would do 
well to retire to one of the convents in 
the Province of Avignon, there to re- 
pose yourself, and perform the retreat 
which I dispensed you from last year on 
account of your duties. Meditate in 
solitude on the great truths of religion, 
not to preach them, but for the profit 
of your soul. Ask light from heaven, 
with a contrite and humble heart. Ad- 
dress yourself to the Holy Virgin, to 
our father Saint Joseph, and to our 
seraphic mother St. Theresa. <A father 
can well address these words to his son, 
although he be a great orator. Itisa 
very serious question for you and for us 
all. I pray to the Saviour that He may 
deign to accord you his light and grace. 
I recommend myself to your prayers, 
and give you my benediction, and I am 
your very humble servant, 


“Fr. Dominique DE Saint JosEpn, 
“ Superior-General,” 


This letter, in its tone and purpose, 
was so entirely at variance with the 
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sentiments of almost paternul benev- 
olence theretofore uniformly manifested 
by the General to Father Hyacinthe, that 
it was obvious that he was acting under 
a pressure which he could not resist. 
Hence the curious inconsistencies of it 
as a measure of discipline. Though for- 
bidden to print any letters or speeches ; 
to speak outside the churches; to be 


_ present at the deliberations of the Legis- 


lative Chambers; or to take part in any 
public meeting except for some exclu- 
sively Catholic object, he was privileged 
to retain his high rank in his Order; to 
hold on to his position as Superior of 
the Convent at Paris; to remain one of 
the four Members of the Council of the 
Province; and to continue to preach, as 
usual, at Notre-Dame. Of these privi- 
leges, however, Father Hyacinthe did 
not think it his duty to avail himself. 
The letter he had received was, as he 
believed, a blow aimed by the Jesuits, 
through him, at the vitals of the Chris- 
tian Church. It proved to him that in 
the present state of the Catholic Church, 
and especially under the rule of monastic 
discipline, the Evangelical Word was 
not free. It gave him an occasion, by 
which he deemed it his duty to profit, 
“to protest as a Christian and a priest 
against those doctrines and practices 
which call themselves Roman but are not 
Christian.” 

On the 20th of September Father 
Hyacinthe addressed the following re- 
ply to his General at Rome, and on the 
same day he abandoned his Convent and 
the garb of his Order, thereby protesting, 
by act as well as by speech, against the 
abuse of ecclesiastical power, of which 
he felt that he was the victim. 


To the Reverend the General of the Order 
of Barefooted Carmelites, Rome. 
Very Reverenp Faruer: 

During the five years of my ministry 
at Notre-Dame, Paris, notwithstanding 
the open attacks and secret misrepre- 
sentations of which I have been the ob- 
ject, your confidence and esteem have 
never for a moment failed me. I retain 
numerous testimonials of this, written 
by your own hand, and which relate as 
well to my preaching as to myself. 
Whatever may occur, I shall keep this 
in grateful remembrance. 
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To-day, however, by a sudden shift, 
the cause of which I do not look for in 
your heart, but in the intrigues of a 
party omnipotent at Rome, you find fault 
with what you have encouraged, blame 
what you have approved, and demand 
that I shall make use of such language, 
or preserve such:a silence, as would no 
longer be the entire and loyal expression 
of my conscience. 

I do not hesitate a moment. With 
speech falsified by an order from my 
superior, or mutilated by enforced 
utterances, I could not again enter the 
pulpit “of Notre-Dame. I express my 
regrets for this to the intelligent and 
courageous bishop, who placed me and 
has maintained me in it against the ill- 
will of the men of whom I have just 
been speaking. I express my regrets 
for it to the imposing audience which 
there surrounded me with its attention, 
its sympathies—I had almost said, with 
its friendship. I should be worthy 
neither of the audience, nor of the 
bishop, nor of my conscience, nor of 
God, if I could consent to play such a 
part in their presence. 

I withdraw at the same time from the 
convent in which I dwell, and which, in 
the new circumstances which have be- 
fallen me, has become to me a prison of 
the soul. In acting thus I am not un- 
faithful to my vows. I have premised 
monastic obedience—but within the 
limits of an honest conscience, and of 
the dignity of my perspn and ministry. 
I have promised it under favor of that 
higher law of justice, the “‘ royal law of 
liberty,” which is, according to the 
apostle James, the proper law of the 
Christian. 

It was the most untrammelled enjoy- 
ment of this holy liberty that I came to 
seek in the cloister, now more than ten 
years ago, under the impulse of an 
enthusiasm pure from all worldly cal- 
culation—I dare not add, free from all 
youthful illusion. If, in return for my 
sacrifices, I to-day am offered chains, it 
is not merely my right, it is my duty, to 
reject them. 

This is a solemn hour. The Church 
is passing through one of the most vio- 
lent crises—one of the darkest and most 
decisive—of its earthly existence. For 
the first time in three hundred years, an 
Ccumenical Council is not only sum- 
moned, but declared necessary. These 
are the expressions of the Holy Father. 
It is not at such a moment that a 
preacher of the Gospel, were he the 
least of all, can consent to hold his peace, 
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like the “dumb dogs” of Israel— 
treacherous guardians, whom the prophet 
reproaches because they could not bark. 
Canes muti, non valentes latrare. 

The saints are never dumb. I am not 
one of them, but I nevertheless know 
that I am come of that stock—jilii 
sanctorum swmus—and it has ever been 
my ambition to place my steps, my tears, 
and, if need were, my blood, in the foot- 
prints where they have left theirs. 

1 lift up, then, before the Holy Father 
and before the Council, my protest as a 
Christian and a priest against those doc- 
trines and practices, which call them- 
selves Roman, but are not Christian, 
and which, making encroachments ever 
bolder and more deadly, tend to change 
the constitution of the Church, the sub- 
stance as well as the form of its teach- 
ing, and even the spirit of its piety. I 
protest against the divorce, not less im- 
pious than mad, which men are strug- 
gling to accomplish between the Church, 
which is our mother for eternity, and the 
society of the nineteenth century, whose 
sons we are for time, and toward which 
we have also both duties and affections, 
I protest against that opposition, more 
radical and frightful yet, which sets itself 
against human nature, attacked and 
revolted by these false teacher€ in its 
most indestructible and holiest aspira- 
tions. I protest above all against the 
sacrilegious perversion of the Gospel of 
the Son of God himself, the spirit and 
the letter of which, alike, are trodden 
under foot by the Pharisaism of the new 
law. 

It is my most profound conviction, 
that if France in particular, and the 
Latin races in general, are delivered 
over to anarchy, social, moral, and reli- 
gious, the principal cause of it is to be 
found—not, certainly, in Catholicism 
itself—but in the way in which Catholi- 
cism has for a long time past been under- 
stood and practised. 

I appeal to the Council now about to 
assemble, to seek remedies for our ex- 
cessive evils, and to apply them alike 
with energy and gentleness. But if fears 
which I am loth to share, should come 
to be realized—if that august assembly 
should have no more of liberty in its de- 
liberations than it has already in its 
preparation—if, in one word, it should 
be robbed of the characteristic essential 
to an Gcumenical Council—I would cry 
to God and men to demand another, 
really assembled in the Holy Spirit, not 
in the spirit of party—really represent- 
ing the Church universal, not the silence 
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of some and the constraint of others. 
“For the hurt of the daughter of my 
people am I hurt. Iam black. Aston- 
ishment hath taken hold on me. Is 
there no balm in Gilead—is there no 
physician there? Why then is not the 
health of the daughter of my people re- 
covered ? "—Jeremiah, viii. 21, 22. 

And, finally, I appeal te Thy tribunal, 
O Lord Jesus! Ad tuum, Domine Jesu, 
tribunal appello. Itis in Thy presence 
that I write these lines ; it is at Thy feet, 
after having prayed much, pondered 
much, suffered much, and waited long— 
it is at Thy feet that I subscribe them. 
I have this confidence concerning them, 
that, however men may condemn them 
upon earth, Thou wilt approve them in 
heaven. Living or dying, this is enough 
for me. 

Brotuer Hyacintue, 


Superior of the Barefooted Carmeliics 
of Paris, Second Definitor of the 
Order in the province of Avignon. 
Paris: Passy, September 20, 1869. 


This thrilling protest was promptly 
followed by another letter from the 
General at Rome, threatening him, if he 
did not return to his convent in ten days, 
with a privation of all his dignities in 
the order of Carmelites; with the major 
excommunieation, which, by the way, he 
had ipso facto incurred on quitting the 
convent without the authority of his su- 
periors, and with the note of infamy, 
which is the severest penalty, we believe, 
that the Church has the power to inflict 
upon non-resident offenders, This letter 
ran as follows: 

Romg, Sept. 26. 

Reverenp Farner: Your letter of 
the 20th only reached me yesterday. 
You will easily imagine how deeply it 
afflicted me, and with what bitterness it 
filled my soul. I was farfrom expecting 
you to fall to such a depth. Therefore my 
heart bleeds with grief, and is filled with 
an immense pity for you, and I raise my 
humble supplications to the God of all 
Mercies that he may enlighten you, par- 
don you, and lead you back from that 
deplorable and fatal path on which you 
have entered. It is very true, my reve- 
rend father, that during the last five 
years, in spite of my personal opinions, 
which are in general contrary to yours 
on many religious questions, as I have 
more than once expressed to you; in 
spite of the counsels I have given to you 
on several occasions relative to your 
preachings, and to which, excepting in 
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the case of your Lent sermons at Rome, 
you paid but little attention, so long as 
you did not openly depart from the lim- 
its imposed by Christian prudence on a 
priest, and especially on a monk. I al- 
ways manifested toward you sentiments 
of esteem and friendship, and encouraged 
you in your preachings, But if that is 
true, so also is it that from the moment 
in which I perceived that you were be- 
ginning to go beyond those limits, I was 
torced to begin on my side to express to 
you my fears, and to mark to you my 
dissatisfaction. You must remember, 
my reverend father, that I did so especial- 
ly last year about the month of October, 
when passing through France, relative to 
a letter addressed by you to a Olub in 
Paris. I then explained to you what 
annoyance that writing had caused me. 
Your letters published in Italy were also 
very painful to me, and also drew on 
you from me observations and reproach- 
es when you last visited Rome. Lastly, 
your presence and speech at the Ligue 
de la Paix filled up the measure of my 
apprehensions and my grief, and forced 
me to write to you the letter of the 22d 
of July last, by which I formally ordered 
you in future not to print any letter or 
speech, to speak in public elsewhere 
than in the churches, to be present in 
the Chambers, or to take part in the 
Ligue de la Paiz or any other meetings 
the object of which was not exclusively 
Catholic and religious. My prohibition, 
as you see, did not in the least refer to 
your sermons in the pulpit. On the 
contrary, I desire you in future to 
devote sclely and entirely your tal- 
ents and your eloquence to teachings 
in the Church. Consequently it was 
with painful surprise that I read in your 
letter that “‘ you could not reascend the 
pulpit at Notre-Dame with language per- 
verted by dictation or mutilated by reti- 
cence.” You must be aware, reverend 
father, that I have never forbidden you 
to preach, that [ have never given you 
any order or imposed any restriction on 
your teachings. I only took the liberty 
of giving to you some counsels, and of 
addressing to you some observations, 
especially on the subject of your last lec- 
tures, as in my quality of Superior it was 
my right and my duty to do. You were, 
consequently, as free to continue your 
preachings at Paris or elsewhere as in 
preceding years, before my letter of 22d 
July last, and if you have resolved not 
to reappear in the pulpit of Notre-Dame 
de Paris, it is voluntary and of your 
own free will, and not by virtue of 
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measures adopted by me toward you. 
Your letter of the 20th announces to me 
that you are about to leave your monas- 
tery in Paris. I learn, indeed, by the 
journals and by private letters that you 
have cast off your gown without any 
ecclesiastical authorization. If the fact 
is unfortunately true, I would remark 
to you, my reverend father, that the 
monk who quits his monastery and 
the dress of his Order without the 
regular permission, from the compe- 
tent authority, is considered as a 
real apostate, and is consequently liable 
to the canonical penalties mentioned 
in Cap. Periculoso. The punishment 
is, as you are aware, the greater excom- 
munication, late sententie ; and, accord- 
ing to our rules, confirmed by the Holy 
See, part iii, chap. xxxv., No. 12, those 
who leave the community without 
authorization incur the greater excom- 
munication ipso facto and the note of 
infamy. Qui a congregatione recedunt 
preter apostasiam, ipso facto excommuni- 
cationem et infamie notam incurrunt. 
As your Superior, and in accordance 
with the prescriptions of the Apostolic 
decrees, which order me to employ even 
censure to bring you back to the bosom 
of the Order you have so deplorably 
abandoned, I am under the necessity of 
calling on you to return to the monastery 
in Paris which you have quitted within ten 
days from the date of the present letter, 
observing to you that if you do not obey 
this order within the time stated, your 
will be deprived canonically of all the 
cuarges you hold in the Order of Bare- 
footed Carmelite Monks, and will remain 
under the censure established by the 
common law and by our rules. May 
you, my reverend father, listen to our 
voice and to the ery of your conscience ; 
may you promptly and seriously descend 
within yourself, see the depth of your 
fall, and by a heroic resolution manfully 
recover yourself, repair the great scan- 
dal you have caused, and by that means 
console the Churei, your mother, you 
have so much afflicted. That is the most 
sincere and ardent desire of my heart; 
it is also that which your afflicted friends, 
and myself, your father, ask with all 
the fervor of our souls of God Almighty 
—of God, so full of mercy and goodness. 
Brotuer Dominique, 
of St. Joseph. 


Of the same date with the preceding 
letter from the General of the Carmelites 
is the following letter addressed to Father 
Hyacinthe by Dupanloup, Bishop of Or- 
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leans, his friend and the friend of his 
friends in France: 


“ OrtEans, Sept. 25, 1869. 

“My Dear Cortracue: The very 
moment I learnt from Paris what you 
were upon the peint of doing, I endeav- 
ored, as you know, to save you at all 
costs from what could not but be for you 
a great fault and a great misfortune, as 
well as a profound sorrow for the 
Church; that very moment, at night, I 
sent your oid schoolfellow and friend to 
stop youif possible. Butit was toolate; 
the scandal had been consummated, and 
henceforth you can measure by the grief 
of all the friends of the Church, and the 
joy of all her enemies, the evil you have 
done. I can only pray to God now, and 
implore you to stop upon the brink you 
have reached, which leads to abysses the 
troubled eye of your soul has not seen. 
You have suffered—I know it ; but allow 
me to say it, Father Lacordaire and 
Father Ravignan suffered, I know, more 
than you, and they rose higher in pa- 
tience and strength, through love of the 
Church and Jesus Christ. How was it 
you did not feel the wrong you were 
doing the Church, your mother, by these 
accusations, and the wrong you are 
doing Jesus Christ by placing yourself 
as you do alone before Him in contempt 
of His Church? But I would fain hope, 
and I do hope, that it will only bea 
momentary aberration. Return among 
us; after causing the Catholic world 
this sorrow, give it a great consolation 
and a great example. Go and throw 
yourself at the feet of the Holy Father. 
His arms will be open to you, and in 
clasping you to his paternal heart he 
will restore to you the peace of your 
conscience and the honor of your life. 
Accept from him who was your Bishop, 
and who will never cease to love you, 
this testimony and these counsels of a 
true and religious affection. 

“ Fexrx, Bisnop or ORLEANS.” 


To this letter Father Hyacinthe re- 
plied as follows: 

* Monsrrenevr: I am much affected by 
the sentiment which hag dictated the 
letter you have done me the honor to 
write, and I am very grateful for the 
prayers which you make on my behalf; 
but I can accept neither the reproaches 
nor the counsels which you address to 
me. That which you call the commis- 
sion of a great fe.alt, I regard as the ful- 
filment of a grand duty. Accept, Mon- 
seigneur, the most respectful sentiments, 
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with which I remain, in Jesus Christ and 
in His Church, your very humble and 
obedient servant, 
“ Frere HyacintTHeE. 
“ Paris, Sept. 26, 1869.” 


The ten days’ limit prescribed for his 
return to the convent expired on the 9th 
of October. On that day Father Hya- 
cinthe embarked on board the steamer 
Pereire for New York. 

On the 18th of that month the heads 
of the Order held. a meeting at Rome, 
and pronounced the following sentence 
upon their insubordinate brother : 

“The term fixed by the Rev. Father 
the General in Chief of the Barefooted 
Carmelites, for Father Hyacinthe, of the 
Immaculate Conception, provincial de- 
finer, Superior of the House in Paris, to 
return to said convent, having expired— 
having examined the papers and authen- 
tic proofs that said Father Hyacinthe has 
not yet returned to his convent, the su- 
perior authority of the Order, by decree 
dated Oct. 18, 1869, has deposed Father 
Hyacinthe of the Immaculate Conception 
from all the charges with which he was 
invested by the Order, declaring him 
besides attainted by his apostasy, and 
under the major excommunication, as 
well as all other censures and ecclesias- 
tical penalties denounced by the common 
law and by the Constitution of the Order 
against apostates.”’ 


Such is an imperfect outline of the 
processes by which ore of the most 
gifted and meritorious officers of the 
Latin Church has been provoked to re- 
volt against his ecclesiastical superiors, 
and deliberately incur the severest pen- 
alties which are reserved for such insub- 
ordination. To us it seems incredible that 
any of the acts imputed to him by his 
enemies should have exposed him to the 
censure, still less to the persecutions, of 
any society of professing Christians, 
Let us recapitulate them: 

1. In one of his discourses he treated 
the Revolution of 1789 as a political and 
social necessity. 

2. In another he denounced Pharisa- 
ism as in the Church, as Jesus Christ had 
done before him. 

8. In defending himself from an asper- 
sion upon his charity towards persons 
having different religious views from his, 
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he intimated that there were Catholics 
who mourned the disappearance of the 
Inquisition and the Dragonnades, a state- 
ment fully confirmed by the Encyclical 
letter of 1864, 

4. In a private note to a friend he 
stated that the Catholics who were try- 
ing to identify the fortunes of the Church 
with those of a disreputable woman who 
had been just expelled from the throne 
of Spain, were dragging the Church 
through blood and mire. 

5. He quoted a letter written by the 
Pope in 1848 to the Emperor of Austria, 
which favored Italian unity. 

6. He proclaimed that Jews and Pro- 
testants, as well as Catholics, came within 
the pale of an enlightened Christian 
charity. 

7. He always preached a religion in 
sympathy with the progressive tenden- 
cies of modern civilization. 

8. Finally, he persisted in being the 
friend of the Archbishop of Paris, and 
refused to place himself under the direc- 
tion of any bishop of another diocese. 

We make no account of his abandon- 
ing his convent and disobeying the order 
of his General to return, for those acts 
were the logical consequences of the 
prior offences, if the Church will persist 
in regarding as offences the acts which 
ultimated in the interdict from Rome of 
July 22. There is no doubt that he 
violated the laws of his Church in quit- 
ting his convent without permission, and 
that he exposed himself to the penalties 
which have been visited upon him by 
the executive officers of his Order. His 
Church provides a mode of procedure 
for the secularization of priests desiring 
to renounce their monastic vows, but 
Father Hyacinthe did not choose to avail 
himself ofit. He declined to recognize an 
authority which, as he thought, had been 
abused in his person, which was degrad- 
ing the priesthood, corrupting the hie- 
rarchy, and sapping the vital forces of the 
Church. He thought it his duty to stand 
to the faith he had conscientiously es- 
poused, and which he believed Evangel- 
ical, rather than succumb to what he 
regarded as organized error and phari- 
saical oppression. It was the duty of some 
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one to challenge the wolf which in 
sheep’s clothing was devouring the faith- 
ful. Henaturally enough concluded that 
there was no fitter person than himself 
to do it. Nor in this was he mis- 
taken. His piety; his well known 
devotion to the Church; his eminent 
gifts of speech, which promised him 
every possible distinction that Rome 
can confer, and which therefore protect 
his motives from degrading suspicions, all 
seemed to conspire to make his the 
voice that should cry “in the wilderness, 
to prepare the way of the Lord and 
make his paths straight.” 

Since Luther there has been no such 
signal revolt against the authority of 
the Romish Hierarchy. Fenelon pro- 
fessed doctrines which Louis XIV. com- 
pelled the Pope and his Cardinals to 
condemn. Though Fenelon defended 


his Mazximes up to the last hour of the 
deliberations at Rome with unrelenting 
earnestness, the moment Rome spoke, 
though by a bare majority of the Car- 
dinals, he succumbed and publicly de- 


nounced his book from the pulpit of his 
own cathedral. Lammenais revolted 
against the abuses of the Papal Govern- 
ment, but unhappily his religion had the 
Church, not the Bible, for its base, and 
he wandered away into rationalism and 
unbelief. 

Lacordaire hovered all his life on the 
borders of the Church, forever preach- 
ing a broader Christianity than was tol- 
erated at Rome, always tormented with 
the restraints imposed upon his tongue 
and conscience by his ecclesiastical Su- 
perior, and always in a state of mental 
and moral insubordination to the Papal 
hierarchy. But Lacordaire had not the 
physical health nor animal force neces- 
sary to brave the consequences of an 
open revolt. He was constitutionally 
timid; his monastic life had gradually 
incapacitated him for comprehending 
the vast resources for such a contest, 
which the living world around him, 
with the Divine blessing, would have 
supplied, and he succumbed to the rigors 
of ecclesiastical discipline and to disease, 
induced no doubt by his inability to live 
the complete life for which he had been 
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created. He fell a prey to a sort of dry- 
rot, which fastens, sooner or later, upon 
all who commit their consciences to the 
keeping of fellow-sinners, who seek to 
escape sin by fleeing from temptation 
rather than by fighting and overcoming 
it, and who fancy that the best way of 
keeping the commandments is to spend 
all one’s time in reciting them. 

The eloquent Bishop of Orleans is 
also one of these representative inen, too 
earnest and enlightened a Christian to 
accept the perverse follies of the Sylla- 
bus; but instead of taking his stand 
against it, he set himself to work, as 
soon as it appeared, to prove that it 
meant something very different from 
what it said, and that instead of being 
in conflict it was in harmony with the 
doctrines proclaimed at Malines. This 
disingenuous plea for the Papal Govern- 
ment was attributed by his partisans to 
his worthy desire to avoid dissensions in 
the Church. He preferred to see it a 
prey to error rather than to schism—to 
surrender the shepherd’s crook to the 
wolf than to have the flock scattered 
by learning their peril. 

The consequence is, that this gifted and 
admirable prelate, instead of remaining 
what his genius designed him to be,a 
controlling power in the Church of 
Christ, has by degrees parted with 
his birthright, and is now the reluc- 
tant but unresisting instrument of a 
devastating Ultramontanism. Like Lam- 
menais and Lacordaire and Fenelon, 
he has not proved equal to his oppor- 
tunities. Like them, “he rejected the 
commandments of God that he might 
keep the tradition of the elders.” Like 
them, too, he has always been toiling 
for reforms, but accomplishing none, be- 
cause he had more faith in the Church 
than in Providence. ‘He made flesh 
his arm.” 

It was not so with Luther. Thus far it 
has not been so with Father Hyacinthe. 
Will he, too, fall by the way, or is he to 
share the reward reserved for those who 
endure unto the end? 

—— Father Hyacinthe, it is believed, 
has thus far followed his convictions 
faithfully. When his conscience told 
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him distinctly that Roman theology was 
not infallible theology, he refused to ac- 
cept it as such ; when his conscience told 
him that the temporal power of the Pope 
was maintained at the expense of his 
legitimate spiritual influence, that it was 
an element of weakness rather than of 
strength to the Church of Christ, he re- 
fused any longer to countenance or de- 
fend it. When he found pontifical 
allocutions and the canons of councils 
usurping the place and authority of the 
Bible in the Church, he chose to stay 
with the Bible rather than go with its 
papal substitute. In this firm faith in 
God and the right, in this bold rejection 
of all compromises with the priesthood 
of error, he alone of all the illustrious 
reformers of Catholicism since Luther 
holds an apostolic attitude. Will he 
maintain it? 

To surrender deliberately and volun- 
tarily the most cherished affections of 
one’s heart is a fearful trial for any man. 
Few are equal to it. With Father 
Hyacinthe the Church of Rome had re- 
presented all that was most pure and 
lovely on earth. His life had been spent 
in decorating it with imaginary charms. 
To his youthful vision it was the New 
Jerusalem coming down from God out of 
heaven, with walls of jasper, gates of 
pearl, and streets of gold. He finally 
awoke from his illusion, and found that 
temptation and sin reap their harvests at 
Rome as regularly as elsewhere, and 
that ‘God alone is great.” 

Father Hyacinthe has no quarrel with 
the Catholic Church, but with its abuses. 
He wisely thinks that its maladies, like 
those of the human system, are to be 
cured from within and not from without; 
that the remedy must be applied to the 
heart, not to the skin. He does not, 
therefore, intend to abandon his Church, 
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but to labor for it. He wisely declines 
to take refuge in any other religious 
organization, for he knows that the vices 
of which he complains in his Church 
belong to the universal human heart, 
and in one shape or another are likely 
to present themselves in all denomina- 
tions. He has, therefore, given the 
world to understand that what capacities 
of usefulness remain to him, will be 
consecrated to the purification and 
edification of the Church in which he 
was reared, and which he thinks has 
enjoyed, and continues to enjoy, at least, 
as much of God’s favor as any other. 

Naturalists tell us that the sparrow 
abandons eggs which she discovers 
have been handled, and refuses to 
give life to offspring which she 
feels herself too weak to protect. 
The eagle, on the other hand, confident 
in her strength, fights for her offspring; 
and if one is ravished from her nest she 
cherishes the rest of her brood only the 
more tenderly. The soi-disant liberal 
Catholics of Europe since Luther, like the 
sparrow, take council of their weakness, 
and as reformers have begotten nothing ; 
have abandoned their convictions, as it 
were, inthe egg. Onthe other hand, 
Father Hyacinthe, like the eagle, confi- 
ding in that sort of strength which ren- 
ders the feeblest arm invincible, is ready 
to fight in defence of his convictions, 
and, with the blessing of God, propos- 
es to do what he can to deliver the 
Church from its enemies, and in open- 
ing its doors again, as in the begin- 
ning, to all who make the love of God 
and their neighbors the rule of their 
lives. Will he, in shooting the arrow of 
God’s deliverance, “‘ smite the ground five 
or six times,” or like the King Joash, for 
want of faith, will he smite only three 
times, and stop ? 
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“Tue servant-girl will always rule 
till the mistress is able and ready to do 
the work. Know housework and cook- 
ing, madam. Then you can issue your 
Declaration of Independence against 
your tyrant.” 

I smiled, Putnam, when I read these 
words of yours in August; your author 
was so complacently sure that in them 
the conclusion of the whole matter was 
reached. 

So I thought on my wedding-day, 
two years ago. The serene exultation 
with which I looked forward to my 
housekeeping, can never be told. For 
did Inot know it all? Had I not for 


years in my country-home, at no in- 
convenient distance from town-visitors, 


gone over and over the whole gamut 
of domestic preparations from soft soap 
to Charlotte Russe ? 

I was bringing, too, to my prospective 
housekeeping, that health, whose absence 
in our girls, magazines so love to be- 
moan. I could work upon my feet from 
dawn to darkness without discomfort. 
Well might my soul with secret pleasure 
look forward to the day when, released 
from the cares of eldest daughter in a 
houseful, I should sit down in my own 
little home with no years of rubbish 
choking its corners. Every thing would 
be so spick and span and bran new, I 
was afraid I should feel like the veneer- 
ings! The resemblance proved a brief 
one. : 

I could scarcely imagine how I and 
my servant were both to keep occupied. 
I planned elaborately for my future lei- 
sure; at last Ishould have time to write, 

Somehow, that leisure has not yet 
come. Visitors, however, did arrive. 
Perhaps the novelty about a new visit- 
ing-place helped to keep the room full, 
six months of the first year. 

Why was there so much for me to do? 


We may come to understand it better 
if I come to sketch one of my servants : 
she came “ well recommended.” 

I would rise betimes in the morning 
and hasten down-stairs to see about 
breakfast. Sze about it, indeed! Two 
sticks would be feebly smouldering 
under a hod of coal in the range. Not 
even the tea-kettle boiled. Explana- 
tion: “ fire wouldn’t burn—was up be- 
fore daylight ”—of course. 

My husband’s business brooks no de- 
lay of breakfast, and all my Yankee 
“ smartness ” must be put forth to have 
the meal on time. Nothing can be 
gained here by scolding, so I work. My 
handmaid stands within three feet of 
me, motionless, waiting such orders as, 
“Cut the bread,” “bring the butter,” 
“the ice water,” &c. A special message 
for every article! I cook the breakfast 
from first to last, and sit down at length 
with a red face, ringing the bell every 
two minutes for napkins, spoons, and 
other natural omissions. 

You will imagine how the day pro- 
gresses after this, and how much assist- 
ance my assistant must have to get 
through the multifarious details of 
modern housework. On washing and 
ironing days, I do nearly all the other 
work, for it tasks her entire energies 
for those operations. 

We dine at four; and when aman has 
eaten nothing between breakfast and 
that hour, punctuality rises into a very 
high realm of duty. I keep a nervous 
eye upon the kitchen—two o’clock— 
three—Biddy is beating about the kit- 
chen like a bat in the dark—a quarter 
past, and I rush down—at four, dinner 
and I are hot. 

Biddy knows that Missis knows how ! 
I sometimes wonder how things really 
would go, if I were a Dora; whether 
Biddy, seeing that the wheels must 
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fatally stop unless she applied a re- 
sponsible shoulder, would do so. As it 
is, my servants rarely fail to act upon 
the discovery that I can do every thing 
vetier than they can; and knowing 
there will be a remedy for every hitch, 
they poke along without plan or fore- 
thought. 

When a young lady, I thought the 
discussion of servants constantly going 
on, tiresome and vulgar; but since, I 
have not seldom found it more difficult 
to talk about Ruskin, or the war in 
Cuba, than to make my moan upon the 
deeply disappointing condition of do- 
mestic service, or to slip out of the 
parlor to see if Biddy were not burning 
up the bread. 

But for the most part, I have tried to 
hold my peace, and did not even tell 
my guests of what lay hidden under the 
table-cloth when they dined. But you 
shall know it, for it is one of the best 
illustrations of the need of change in 
the domestic “ situation ” I can offer. 

I was busy preparing for a supper- 
party of ten, and there were so few 
things my girl could be trusted to do 
where every thing must be perfect, that 
my hands were over-full. But I thought 
of one thing, anyhow: “ You can put 
the leaves in the table,” said I. “ Ma- 
am?” I remembered I had not had 
occasion for this operation since she 
came. “ Pull the table open—so,” said 
I, applying my own strength; “and 
then get those boards in the closet and 
fit them in.” 

She seemed to understand, and I has- 
tened up-stairs to get the silver. Pres- 
ently startled by loud concussions, I 
came flying back. Too late! she had 
already “ put in” no less than twenty 
blows with the back of the axe upon 
the smooth sides of my walnut dining- 
table. 

She had put the leaves in wrong side 
up; of course, they did not fit; and 
with feet swift for once, she had run 
and brought the axe to make all com- 
pact and comfortable. 

I did not say one word. I stood con- 
quered by the might of such invincible 
stupidity ! 
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Of course, I do not mean to say all 
my girls have been as imbecile as this ; 
but for the most part, like David Cop- 
perfield’s servants, they have exhibited 
“a uniformity of failure ” most unlook- 
ed-for by me, who thought I had the 
material at command to make my 
household life as near “a summer isle 
of Eden,” and as good for myself. 

Possibly, had I been ignorant, my 
servants might have shown more ability 
and care; but they must have been 
entirely different beings from what they 
are to have made the home-life of my 
husband and myself other than a fail- 
ure, had its comfort depended upon 
them. 

No price could buy from me the 
practical part of my education; no; 
girls may come and girls may go, but I 
work on forever, unless a better state 
of things can be devised ; and I believe 
it can. 

My knowledge of work has stood me 
in right good stead; but it has not 
dethroned Biddy, and it never will. I 
can make individuals of her line abdi- 
cate my kitchen when they become un- 
bearable; but as American housework 
is now organized, nothing can take 
from the race their mission to deface 
and destroy, to break and to blunder. 

But I verily believe we have dug 
deep enough at last to reach the root 
of the matter; at any rate, there ap- 
pears some prospect of the theory being 
fairly worked out; but there is the 
usual amount of tradition and prejudice 
to encounter, of course. 

Among these, the axiom of good 
housekeepers, that it is “shiftless” to 
buy bakers’ bread, and put the washing 
out, is the most formidable and the 
least .to be blamed in the present state 
of those arts. 

It would be shiftless exceedingly for 
most of us to pay a dollar a dozen for 
the family wash, ranging all the way 
from six to two dozen pieces. And 
who desires their petition for daily 
bread answered in the form of the 
chippy, alumy stuff furnished by two 
thirds of the bakers in the country ? 

But let us suppose the demand for 
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the manufacture of bread to become 
as general and to proceed from as high 
quarters as that for sewing-machines, 
How long would it be before the results 
of the best known methods of bread- 
making would be at our doors ? 

Competition and the exercise of 
thought and skill, always consequent, 
would be a matter of course. 

And so of washing and ironing. Is 
it not surprising, that when the making 
of garments has been brought to such 
a degree of speed and perfection, the 
art of the laundress then should be in 
so neglected a state? As long as there 
is so little public demand for this work, 
it will always be so; but suppose it 
were known that the washing of every 
family in town were to be sent out 
weekly. Would not the attention of a 
multitude of the thousands who must 
work or starve be turned to this new 
source of profit? Rival laundries 
would try to draw custom by perfect- 
ing the nicest methods, and, for that 
reason and their own profit, would 
presently find out ways of speed and 
cheapness now unguessed. It seems not 
absurd to believe the time would arrive 
when the uniform perfection of our 
“ done-up ” garments would be greater 
than now, always liable as they are to 
be at the mercy of one slatternly 
servant. 

And with the like demand, you 
would soon find one of the army of 
pastry-cooks springing up, who could 
make you as good a cake or pie, or 
mould of gelatine, cornstarch, tapioca, 
or plum pudding, as you with all your 
fluster and fatigue of weighing, measur- 
ing, aud baking your own anxious 
faces could produce. 

We will suppose washing-day, iron- 
ing-day, and baking-day all purged 
from the calendar of the week: if you 
employ two servants, is it not fair to 
suppose one could do the remaining 
work ? 

If you are not invalid with some 
serious ail, would it be so very impossi- 
ble to do without any at all? It never 
can be done with the amount of work 
now in our homes, and there is no use 
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talking about that. No knowledge of 
“housework and cooking” will give 
American women the coarse strength 
needful for the perpetual performance 
of the heavier labors of the house. 

But lift these off, and then, indeed, 
that “Declaration of Independence” 
becomes possible. - Servants will then 
find that they can be and will be dis- 
pensed with, unless they amend “ their 
ways and their manners ” forthwith. 

Suppose you pay your girl a hundred 
dollars a-year: she must eat and de- 
stroy at least two hundred more. If you 
pay the public laundry two hundred 
a-year, and your bread, &c., costs you 
fifty dollars more than if made at 
home, will you have lost ? 

Think of it! no more of those for- 
lorn days, when Biddy savagely slops 
about the kitchen, with her “ b’iler” 
upon the front of the range, while you 
wade around trying to get a poor 
dinner. 

I look forward with bright expecta- 
tion to the time when thus, and thus 
alone, Biddy shall be dethroned; for 
then our ladies, and their own fair 
“ girls,” will have no further excuse for 
deferring their own active reign. The 
burdens of the house can no longer be 
too heavy for them. They need no 
longer shut their eyes in heart-sick dis- 
couragement at finding the trail of the 
serpent of slovenliness over all. They 
need not keep a servant, if they do not 
choose; or need not intrust her with 
those finer labors which give the tone 
and finish to all housekeeping. 

There will no longer, I repeat, be 
excuse for them to confine their migra- 
tions from bed to breakfast-table, and 
thence to the sofa: the work will zot 
be, as it now too truly is, “ beyond their 
strength.” When they have occasion to 
handle the broom, they need not do it 
as if they were sweeping every illusion 
of hope from the path of life, but must 
labor with the certainty that the work 
will be “done up” directly. May the 
day hasten when housekeepers, young 
and old, will be convinced that we are 
hampering and wasting our domestic 
peace by persisting in labors which do 
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not belong to the home, but should be 
outside callings exclusively. 

Excellent must be the results of in- 
crease of our own culinary lore, ex- 
cellent (let us hope) the incoming of 
the Chinese; and both will help bring 
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in the golden years of peace. But 
never till our homes cease to be work- 
shops chafed by the friction of endless 
toil, will they rise perfectly to their true 
end of nurseries of a Christian nation, 
and the zest and delight of the land. 


TABLE-TALK. 


One of the London journals calls for a 
treatise on “Conversation Openings ;” 
a work from which diffident men may 
learn how to get over the awkward 
pause that follows an introduction be- 
tween strangers. Conversation, among 
people who have any thing in them, is a 
train that is pretty sure to go off safely 
when once fairly fired, but the first 
spark always requires effort, and some- 
times skill. At an old-fashioned thanks- 
giving dinner, for instance, such as more 
people ate on the eighteenth of November 
last than on any previous day in human 
annals, who has not observed that it takes 
longer to start a live topic than to carve 
a turkey; although, when cover is once 
broken, in either case, the work never 
stops till it is well done, and every body 
remembers only at parting how good it 
has been. 

So it is at this little table, around which 
we love to talk. Sometimes the com- 
pany is all in one poor brain, and there 
the different “organs*’ or tendencies 
discuss any chance topic among them- 
selves, after the fashion described by 
George Combe in one of his Essays on 
Phrenology,—that mental science of for- 
tune-tellers. Then there is no want of 
topics, no need of a specious opening; 
for what man but is always enough at 
odds with himself to have something to 
dispute about internally? But when 
friends drop in, the trouble comes. Here 
are four of them to-day sitting with me; 
whom I call Oonservative, Radical, 
Skeptic, and Woman, the last inclined, 
but not abandoned to strong-mindedness, 
These are not accurate descriptions, but 
the letters O., R., 8., and W. answer as 
well as any for initials; adding E. which 
may stand for Ego the reporter. The 


want I feel is a topic; after greetings, I 
therefore remark to all, by way of fish- 
ing for one: 

£. What dull times the newspapers 
have had for a month past. 

S. Yes, that is what makes them 
interesting to sensible men. In these 
times of no news, they are driven to 
discuss matters of lasting interest, and 
so become brilliant. Ifa journal is still 
dull, in spite of the dull times, the 
dulness must be innate and hopeless. 

W. Can any thing be duller than the 
writing of shallow men on deep themés? 
I dread to see a serious subject handled 
in some newspapers, where the writers’ 
heads seem to run pure ink unmixed 
with brains. 

R. IT could stand the dulness, were I 
sure of the honesty. But why do not 
the newspapers at once drive Mr. 
Jenckes’s Civil’ Service Bill through 
Congress, unless it be that they are as 
corrupt as the managing politicians—in 
fact, are with them? 

8. You wrong them there. They 
cannot harp on one thing forever. Most 
of them are certainly advocating the 
Bill after a fashion, perhaps not wisely— 

C. But perhaps too well. Have you 
considered what a profound change this 
Bill threatens to make in our govern- 
ment? It will raise up a class of pro- 
fessional office-holders; besides taking 
away half the influence and dignity of 
the Congressmen, in their patrenage. 
Can we afford to weaken Congress, and 
make membership less desirable there ; 
or to form a-sort of aristocracy by putting 
a permanent set of men in civil office? 

R. We can certainly afford to take 
away all low motives for seeking a seat 
in Congress; and that body would only 
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be strengthened by abolishing the curse 
of petty bargain and sale and intrigue 
now carried on in wielding this patron- 
age. 

W. A terrible aristocracy, too, a few 
hundreds of clerks will be, working 
seven hours a-day for a thousand or 
twelve hundred dollars a-year; and 
depending for their bread on hard work 
and good behavior. 

R. Yes; if the Bill really weakened 
Congress, the Executive departments 
would press it strongly; if it really 
looked to an aristocracy, Congress itself 
would at least give it a fair hearing and 
a direct vote. But unfortuvately it is a 
measure which no one man seems to 
have more interest than another in 
adopting, except its author, to whom it 
will bring lasting honor. And a great 
many men have an interest, or think 
they Lave, against it. There will never 
be a paid lobby for it; and it cannot 
pass, unless the people, whose Bill it is, 
resolve themselves into a sort of lobby 
of the whole, and demand it. 

EF. They will do it, if petitions are 
actively circulated. I think the Bill has 
a good chance this year. It is sure to 
be a law before many years, and, once 
passed, can never be repealed, for it will 
at once make the government cheaper 
and more useful, and will help obviously 
to raise the public morals. 

S. How sanguine you are! There must 
be acertain comfort in feeling so much 
faith in contrivances, legislative and 
other, to make governments and men 
cheap and good. 

E. Not at all: it is not a contrivance to 
make men good, but the removal of con- 
trivances which now make them bad, 
that I commend in this Bill. The present 
system of patronage is corrupting to all 
concerned. 

W. Why apologize for your faith, and 
explain it away? Why are men always 
ashamed to be caught believing, especially 
in any thing good ? For my part, I believe 
that “contrivances,” as you call them, 
are just as capable of improving charac- 
ter as of harming it; of exciting good 
motives as bad ones. Until you have 
people in polities who believe this, your 
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“legislative contrivances” will not be 
worth much. 

R. The propensity to “meddle and 
muddle” is not exactly womanly, but is 
what men call womanish. When women 
vote, I suppose we shall have acts of 
Congress to make all mankind virtuous 
and happy. But so long as men have 
the social organization in charge, they 
will cling ever more to the let-alone doc- 
trine. The people must work out their 
own life, in the simplest forms possible. 

S. Few in this country differ from you 
in the theory. But the trouble is to 
keep upour faith in it, through all slips 
and failures. You may make fun of the 
“ Imperialist,” and other childish ex- 
pressions of distrust in our institutions, 
but how does your doctrine of popular 
government get along under the load it 
has to carry, in the election frauds in 
New York and Brooklyn, for instance? 
What is the use of voting, when the oal- 
lot-boxes are *‘ stuffed” by gangs of un- 
scrupulous men, or the returns manufac- 
tured, without regard to the votes really 
cast ? 

R. Thave always regarded these frauds 
as scattered and local matters, which will 
stir the public conscience, and be put 
down, as soon as they become really im- 
portant. 

8S. The public conscience is more pa- 
tient than Balaam’s ass, and says not a 
word, under blows that could scarcely 
be more terrible. Do you know that 
this kind of cheating is growing every 
year; that it already makes voting a 
mockery in these two great cities, and 
threatens to control the result in four of 
the largest States, should they be closely 
contested, in the next election for Pres- 
ident? 

£. It is a cheap accusation for either 
party to bring against the other; but 
who has any proof of it ? 

S. Ihave proof enough to put it be- 
yond reasonable doubt that the official 
returns in New York, as finally made up, 
are the result, not of the votes of the 
people, but of the corrupt bargains of a 
few politicians. 

For instance, you know : heisa 
republican, and is popularly said to 
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“swing a ward,” and to know whatever 
is most worth knowing of “ the inside of 
politics.” His circle of associates com- 
pliment him highly on the vote of his 
ward, which is unexpectedly favorable 
to his party. I asked him by what exer- 
tions he was able to do so well, and he 
told me, privately, this: ““Why, you see, 
I had my own men among the Tammany 
managers in our ward, who sold the 
whole concern out to me. I got a list of 
their repeaters’ names, and of the districts 
in which they would vote; and so, early 
in the morning, I just brought up a gang 
of my own and quietly voted on all the 
names. When their gang came, it was too 
late ; their names had been voted on, and 
they dared not complain, lest their fraud- 
ulent registry be detected.” 

Again, in several election districts, 
where the boards of canvassers were 
made up from both parties, the returns 
were the result of mutual bargain and 
sale. Thus, in one place, the sole Re- 


publican canvasser had no interest in 
any local candidate, but wished “ to take 


care of his State ticket.” But his Dem- 
ocratic associates were anxious for their 
Ward officers. Accordingly, they were 
permitted to “fix” the figures for all 
but the State offices; then the Republi- 
can gave a large majority for his own 
candidates; and did not blush to tell me 
so. These are but instances out of seve- 
ral that are familiar to all politicians of 
New York city. 

C. Why not enforce the law ? 

S. What do you suppose has become 
of the scores of “repeaters” caught on 
election-day? What of the canvassers, 
in Brooklyn, who were proved by the 
District Attorney to have forged their 
returns? There is no court in these 
cities which will give the law a chance 
against such fellows; for they act under” 
the immediate direction of the men who 
make the judges. It is hard enough, at 
best, to convict of such a crime; with 
the whole political power of the city 
and most of the judiciary in scarcely 
disguised sympathy with the rogues, it 
is impossible. 

&. I suppose, then, we shall have to 
go on drifting away, with public morals 
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corrupting and elections losing public 
confidence, until a crisis comes. Let a 
national election once be decided by such 
practices, or appear to have been so de- 
cided, and I suppose the people will find 
a way to stop them. Men who would 
rather fight than submit to a usurper, 
would probably not sit quietly under a 
ruler who had stolen his office. 

E. No; but would you have party 
strife become actual war? <A great deal 
of letting alone is doubtless a very good 
thing; but perhaps there may be too 
much of it. Now, I have a pet notion 
that the evil may be cured, not by com- 
plicated registry laws, and multiplied 
penalties which will never be enforced, 
but in the simplest way imaginable; by 
making every fraud of the kind proclaim 
itself to the world. 

C. What do you mean? 

£. I mean that the root of the trouble 
is in the secret ballot. Suppose each 
voter, instead of putting a paper into a 
box, had to speak up in a loud voice, in 
answer to his name, and say for whom 
he votes. This would check repeating 
by making it very dangerous. Every 
suspected voter would be watched by a 
greater number of men than now. 
There would be a motive to follow him 
up which does not now exist: for his vote, 
being on record, could be cast out, and 
the poll corrected, at any time, while, 
now that the voting is secret, his ballot 
cannot be tracked, but once cast is in 
finally. But, best of all, this would quite 
stop the forging of returns, the last and 
favorite way of cheating. Around each 
poll would be a number of citizens, the 
agents of each party, who would keep 
their private registry to check that of 
the canvassers, and false returns would 
be as impossible as they are in nominat- 
ing conventions. 

C. Very fine, indeed ; but you must see 
objectionsenough. The Constitution of 
New York requires all elections to be by 
ballot. 

R. Yes, but the Constitution of the 
United States gives Congress the power 
to regulate the form, at least of national 
elections. 

C. That may be true; but a harder 
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task than defining a Constitution re- 
mains, How will you change the ha- 
bits of the people? Right or wrong, 
they cherish the ballot as a national in- 
stitution, and will be slow to give it up. 

E. Why? It isof no real value in this 
country. Nobody’s vote is really a secret ; 
if any employer were disposed to drive 
his men to vote with him, he could com- 
pel them to show their ballots, as easily 
as to speak out under his dictation. But 
such compulsion is impossible in this 
country. 

S. No, it is not impossible in any 
country, but least of all where wealth 
has the unchecked authority in society 
and politics which it is gaining here. 
There is a certain instinct among the peo- 
ple, confirmed more and more every 
year by what they hear of the unavail- 
ing demand of the British laborer for 
the ballot, which tells them that the fran- 
chise is not worth much, if it cannot be 
exercised in secret, on an emergency. 
Remember that these election frauds are 
really dreaded by but a handful of tho 
voters, even of the great cities; while 
all of four millions of citizens through- 
out the land know what a delicious 
thing it is to “scratch” a candidate or 
two, on occasion, without being sus- 
pected. You cannot persuade them to 
give it up. 

R. Well, I should at least like to see a 
fair effort made. I think our people are 
not cowards, and few of them really care 
for secrecy in this matter. Let them see 
the advantages of publicity, and they 
will accept it. If not, we shall have to 
try Mr. Wendell Phillips’s panacea; he 
insists that when women vote, elections 
will be pure. 

C. This is fortunately no longer an 
open question. A recent Act of Parlia- 
ment, on Municipal Elections, was drawn 
up so carelessly that, with no such in- 
tention, it let the female sex through 
one of its ambiguities; and they have 
just been voting in Nottingham. It was 
always a corrupt place; asort of rotten 
borough, famous for bribery. But, on 
this occasion, no secret was made of the 
market for votes; the working-women 
evidently finding the sale of them the 
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easiest imaginable way to get a good 
dinner—a rare luxury for them. Many 
of them sold their votes to both sides. 

W. But you do not suppose that the 
bad conduct of the working-women in 
Nottingham proves any thing against the 
women of the United States? 

S. It at least disposes of’ the romantic 
notion that the mere presence of women 
is to purify politics. The only protec- 
tion against bribery is character in the 
voter; and unless women have a higher 
sense of their responsibility to society in 
voting than men have, they will be just 
as likely to sell out their franchise. 
Surely no one will claim that they have 
that sense now. 

£. You despair of any cure for cheat- 
ing at elections, then ? 

S. I despair of any grand stroke of 
legislation, by which this is to be done, 
or any other great good that lies in char- 
acter. Public opinion is the essential in- 
stitution, out of which all others grow; 
and the only men that are likely to fight 
successfully against corruption are those 
who keep hammering away at the pub- 
lic mind, quickening its conscience, 
awakening its indignation, and then di- 
recting its efforts for reform into the 
simplest and easiest methods. Tinker- 
ing with forms of government is a fash- 
ionable vice of the day; but in a repub- 
lican country the particular forms do 
not really matter much. The essential 
thing is the character of the people; and 
the government can never be much bet- 
ter or much worse than that is. 

R. Your opinion of the French peo- 
ple, then, must be a very low one indeed ; 
for they have repeatedly tried to set up 
a popular government, but it always de- 
generates rapidly into a despotism ; and, 
I take it, that is the very worst tendency 
Does it indi- 
cate that the French are the worst of 
people? 

S. By nomeans. They are far behind 
the English or Americans in political 
education, and especially in that sense for 
law which is its best result. But they 
are on the road to its attainment, and 
have a good foundation for it in their 
thorough drill; for it is not in their army 
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only, but in their literature and in all 
combined action, that the French are the 
best-drilled people in the world. Con- 
sider, too, how far ahead they are, even 
in politics, of every nation but two or 
three. They know enough really to de- 
sire freedom, which cannot fairly be said 
even of the Italians. Whether any ra- 
tion on earth knows enough not only to 
desire it, but to keep it, is-as yet un- 
known. 

R. I begin to have hope of the French, 
since they elected Rochefort, from Paris, 
to the Corps Legislatif. It shows that the 
democrats are really irreconcilable. The 
Emperor cannot spare power enough to 
buy them. He must give up all he has, 
and be merely a man, before they will 
tolerate him. Even then, I believe, 
most of them would have him tried for 
the murders of December; and they are 
right. 

C. That is just the spirit that is 
threatening France, and therefore Eu- 
rope, with a social chaos. Admit that 
Napoleon is a usurper—was once a 
tyrant, a murderer: what has any one 
to do with that, if he acts wisely now, 
and gives the French the best govern- 
ment attainable? Shall mere personal 
hatred and revenge take the place of 
statesmanship ? 

“ Echoes die off—scarcely reverberate 

Forever; why should ill keep echoing ill, 

And never let our ears have done with noise!” 

W. What! Let a man rule a great 
nation, stand forth before the world as 
its chief and spokesman, whose soul and 
life are red and black with every crime? 
Surely not, if virtue can get strength 
enough to crush him! It is bad enough 
for a people to be forced to endure his 
rule, but their supreme degradation 
would be to accept it. 

S. It seems pretty safe to predict that 
they will not accept it. The Emperor’s 
speech, promising the largest liberty, 
has been received with enthusiasm by 
the Corps Legislatif, which is the French 
Congress; and a very French Congress 
indeed. He is eloquent as well as pow- 
erful, and in France both eloquence and 
power go further in controlling opinion 
than anywhere else. But he really made 
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no important concessions ; not a tithe of 
what the people demand, and the first 
discussions are likely to define sharply 
the antagonism between him and them. 
C. Meanwhile the liberal leaders see 


- that there may be danger from below as 


well as from above, aod that a Paris mob 
may become a many-headed tyrant, worse 
than the one they are attacking. When 
such men as Bancel and Gambetta begin 
to deprecate revolution, you may be sure 
that shrewd ambition suspects a pretty 
obstinate life in the Empire yet. 

W. But do not submit to be dazzled 
by the light of a crown, so as to condone 
a life that unites Belial and Moloch. I 
don’t like cursing, but I read Swin- 
burne’s cursing -sonnets on Napoleon as 
meant for the ruler, not for the man, 
and so get along with them as well as 
with David’s cursing Psalms. Let me 
read you one of them: 


** Hath he not deeds to do and days to see 
Yet ere the day that is to see him dead? 
Beats there no brain yet in the poisonous haad, 
Throbs there no treason ? If no such thing there be, 
If no such thought, surely this is not he. 
Look to the hands then ; are the hands not red? 
What are the shadows about this man’s bed ? 
Death, was not this the cup-bearer to thee ? 
Nay, let him live then till in this life’s stead 
Even he shall pray for that thou hast to give ; 
Till, seeing his hopes and not his memories fled, 
Even he shall cry upon thee a bitter cry, 
That life is worse than death ; then let him live, 
Till death seems worse than life ; then let him 
die.” 

S. Rochefort set to music ; ]a Lanterne 
lifted into the mists of verse, till it be- 
comes a sham star. Sad will the night 
be in which it becomes the guiding star 
of France. Ladies may be excused for 
bringing moral judgments into politics, 
but men and nations are ruined by it. 
Either religion or morality is sure to 
degrade and corrupt statesmanship, or 
rather to destroy it. Church politics are 
always the worst in the world, and 
moral-sense politics not far behind them. 
Government will not bear looking at in 
that light ; ambitién and glory look shab- 
by in it. Byron was right on this point, 
as we shall all agree: 

“ Were things but only called by their right name, 
Cesar himself would be ashamed of fame.” 

E. You are fond of Byron, since the 

hard stories about him. When do you 
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find time to read him? And what sort 
of books do you keep at hand, to pick 
up in odd hours? 

S. I have no rule aboutit. For five 
years I carried Tennyson in my pocket; 
then fell back on Shakespeare for a year 
or two; then to Goethe. But of late my 
leisure has gone to books of the hour, 
or to its reviews, magazines, and news- 
papers. 

C. Every body tells the same thing. 
Is it not unfortunate that even well-read 
men, as we call them, are so miscella- 
neous in this ? 

S. Not at all. That is what makes 
them well-read. System in study is 
good, but system in general reading is as 
undesirable as it is impossible. All your 
manuals and formal essays about read- 
ing make a capital blunder here. A 
regular training in a special line is neces- 
sary to mental efficiency, as it is to every 
other sort of efficiency, and a good writer 
or thinker or speaker must have it. But 
out of his line, what he wants is intelli- 
gence; and intelligence never came yet 
by system. Read every thing; if you 
can’t do that, at least read a variety. 

C. But does not most of such reading 
go to waste ? 

S. That depends on what you mean 
by waste. Business is work; study is 
the hardest kind of work; but reading 
ought to be recreation. If eating, drink- 
ing, rest, and amusement are waste, gen- 
eral reading is so. It is the mind’s great- 
est luxury, and ought to be just the 
opposite of work, and is so in precisely 
the best professional workers. 

OC. But there you run against Lord 
Coke, Mr. Warren, Professor Porter, 
and every other adviser of authority. 
Besides, how can there be such a differ- 
ence between the intellectual occupations 
of the same mind? For instance, how 
shall it be hard work for a reviewer to 
study up Mr. Lecky’s History of Eu- 
ropean Morals for review, and mere play 
for another man to read the same book, 
with the same attention, and of his own 
curiosity ? 

S. Just as a game of chess may be 
professional work for Staunton or An- 
derssen, while you and I find rest in it. 
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Systems always run in ruts, however 
well conceived they may be. The thing 
to avoid in reading is mere ruts; nar- 
rowing one’s interest in the world by 
taking a few points of view, a few lines 
of thought, instead of keeping open to 
all. Intelligence means communion 
with the intellectual world in all its 
forms of activity. Intelligence means 
knowledge that is wide enough to afford 
sympathy and tolerance to every form 
of narrowness. 

C. A smattering of every thing is then 
to be preferred to thorough knowledge 
of one or a few subjects? 

S. No; but no reproach is easier than 
“smattering.” What does it mean? If 
a man slights his proper work, and fails 
to do that thoroughly, he is justly called 
asmatterer. So it is, too, if he blindly 
or weakly cuts himself off from the few 
great principles which underlie every 
subject of reading, and deals in isolated 
fragments of knowledge. The general 
reader could not help doing this some 
ages ago, but now most subjects he will 
want to know lie in clear outline in the 
literature of the Cay around him. He 
fixes these principles in his mind the 
more by every bit of reading he really 
enjoys, and afterwards reads on in the 
light of them. 

W. You do not join in the abuse so 
many lavish on the rage for periodicals, 
which are supplanting standard books? 

S. Not at all; the fact is not that the 
taste of readers is lower, but that cur- 
rent literature is better. It has risen— 
not all, but the best of it—far above the 
taste of old times; and now there is no 
one who cannot always find in it some- 
thing good enough for him. 

W. This is comforting doctrine to 
most of us desultory readers. But ‘‘ the 
classics ’’ lie on our consciences still. 

S. Well, we had better throw them 
off. The less we have to do with them, 
except as inclination leads the way, the 
better. The golden rule is to follow 
one’s own curiosity, one’s own interest, 
the natural stimulus; and this will bring 
us up to them whenever they are good 
for us. What good will aman get out 
of Shakespeare, who forces his mind ts 
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him as a task? He wrote to amuse; 
and only the mind in search of amuse- 
ment can really reach his. It is this 
importation of the impertinent idea of 
duty and responsibility into hours of in- 
tellectual enjoyment that destroys all 
geniality in our culture. Keep it for 
work, where it belongs; and at other 
times, let the mind live and grow, as the 
river runs, “at its own sweet will.” 

C. But what a heathenish notion is 
this! Can a mind make the most of it- 
self in any mood but 

“ As ever in my great Taskmaster’s eye ”? 
Shall not a man live always under the 
pressure to make the most of himself? 

8. Noman ever made the most of him- 
self. The best minds are but the frag- 
ments of the plan they are built on—the 
wrecks of what they might have been. 
But life has no economies; intellectual 
life the least of all. It is lavish of its 
capabilities; ‘‘ of fifty seeds, it often 
brings but one to bear; ” and to husband 
them anxiously is the worst mistake of all. 
Let it grow; leave the mystery of waste 
to the future that is “ behind the veil; ” 
and enjoy freedom. Rely on it, only in 
the froiic freedom of its own impulses 
does mind gather the best power. 

C. This were good talk for the Middle 
Ages, but it is sowing thistles in a field 
of thorns to teach such doctrines now. 
We live in a desultory world, and in a 
country the most so of all; and litera- 
ture, at best, lies around us in little 
scraps. What grand old times they were 
when work was play; when great men 
found rest enough in what they had to 
do, and if it made them tired, only in- 
ferred that it was a worthy task, and 
kept at it the longer. Thers was Milton, 
the model radical, six or seven genera- 
tions ago. Almost all that we know of 
his life is, that he was never idle for a 
minute. In his book on Education, he 
lays down a plan of study that fills every 
hour of life, and in the midst of it re- 
marks that the student, in a few odd 
hours, will easily have picked up the 
Italian language. Why not? A manof 
proper system would do that in a couple 
of years, while undressing, or in his 
bath. But study is unknown now, and 
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the world of mind, instead of a round 
globe moving in a majestic orbit, is shat- 
tered into a train of telescopic asteroids, 
hard to find and little worth finding. 

R. What will not blindness conceal 
from aman‘ If your eyes are shut, the 
sun is no more to you than a farthing 
dip. But all this grumbling is refuted 
by one fact, which is, that of all ages, 
this is the age of scholarship, of the 
highest as well as of the most diffused 
intelligence. For instance, no nation 
ever before could boast among its livinz 
men seven such names as Gladstone, 
Bright, Mill, Baine, Spencer, Huxley, and 
Tyndall; and how many men there are, 
in England alone, who rank near them! 
You hold, I suppose, that when 


‘¢ Light shail spread, and man be liker man 
Through all the circle of the golden year,” 


it will be by dragging down the great 
to the dead level. But not so; it is only 
when the highest are still struggling up- 
ward that the whole mass of society is 
lifted. 

8. Assertion proves neither’s position ; 
and much is to be said against both of 
you. There is certainly reom for two 
opposite opinions as to the chance great 
minds have for the best culture in 
American society. De Tocqueville was 
a good observer, and he found public 
opinion in cur democracy a most watch- 
ful despot, and thought there was less 
intellectual freedom here than anywhere 
else. Yet somebody has said—no matter 
who, for it has become a proverb—that 
“nothing pays in America like heresy.” 
Which is right ? 

W.I don’t think this a contradic- 
tion. Society is a tyrant to any opinion 
that conflicts with its passions or conve- 
nience, but is tolerant enough otherwise. 
This was seen when Southern sympa- 
thizers, so respectable before, suddenly 
became to us the enemies of mankind, in 
April, 1861. So the movement for ele- 
vating woman has been better received 
here than it could possibly have been in 
any other country, with less bitteraess 
and less ridicule. But let it once be- 
come an immediate practical question 
whether women shall vote or not, and 
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you will see passions nearly as strong as 
those the rebellion roused. 

£. Not so, madam, if one may take 
his own feelings as an epitome of the na- 
tion’s—and that is the only way to guess 
at these in advance. We all felt a large 
amount of compressed indignation against 
rebels before the war began, but we have 
no such explosive tendencies toward 
you and your ambitious designs. 

W. Yet when a few earnest women go 
to a medical school in Philadelphia, they 
are stared at like samples of the gorilla 
tribe, and pursued with gibes through 
the streets, by the men of science. 

R. Yes; but the act has stirred up the 
whole world in favor of them. The ca- 
ble report of it in Great Britain was fol- 
lowed within a week by the official invi- 
tation to women to study medicine in 
the University of Edinburgh. Here in 
New York public opinion is strong 
against excluding them from the schools, 
and the young menin some of these wel- 
come them. 

C. Strong, but unreasoning and un- 
reasonable. There may be some need 
that women who act as nurses shall 
learn a little of the science to keep them 
out of mischief; but the notion of mak- 
ing practitioners of them will be labelled 
“poison,” and laid away, in another 
generation, side by side with such fancies 
of this age as the Gicumenical Council 
and the Northwest Passage. 

R. You seem to me to retire a century 
further into prejudice every ten minutes. 
Thanks to free discussion, that question 
is settled; and nothing is needed but 
time to educate enough women for the 
work, when you will see men driven en- 
tirely from those branches of medical 
practice which they ought never to have 
entered. 

£. We must all at least agree that, so 
far, women seem peculiarly fit for med- 
ical practitioners, and the public gener- 
ally are now ready to see them undertake 
a great part of this work, and to trust 
them in it. 

@. Well, you are all against me in this, 
but I know how to set you at odds. 
What do you expect will become of the 
emancipated blacks in the Southern 
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States? If the “suppressed sex’ can 
now take the world into its own hands, 
what is to be done for the suppressed 
race? Don’t all speak at once! 

S. Youknow my view. The happiest 
place in the world for negroes is in trop- 
ical islands, such as the British West In- 
dies; yet after nearly thirty years of 
freedom there, they are poorer than they 
were the day they were emancipated, and 
there are fewer of them. Their numbers 
now diminish every year. I see no other 
future for any thoroughly inferior race 
that comes in contact with ours than 
gradual extermination. It is well for the 
world that it is so. 

W. You often talk extravagantly, 
when we are in doubt whether you mean 
it or not; but this must be a jest. 

S. By no means. The hope of the 
world is in the possession of it by the 
best races, and the killing out of weaker 
and coarser ones. Anglo-Saxon blood is 
better undiluted. If every negro on 
earth should die to-day, humanity would 
be the richer for it to-morrow. 

£. But has life no value in itself? 
Would not the world be poorer by mil- 
lions of enjoying lives ? 

S. Life is the merest trifle, and the 
weakness of this age comes from the 
habit of looking at it through a micro- 
scope. Every body magnifies its value, 
and our ears are deafened by the clamor 
and twaddle of those who regard life as 
greater than its ends. The war taught 
us for a while that it is better to kill or 
be killed outright than to live or let live 
worthless days; but now we are forget- 
ting all that, and the old sickly snufile 
about the gallows, and judicial murders, 
and the infinite value of life and the sin of 
war, is coming back. We shall get over 
it when real work faces us again; and 
there will never be any true civilization 
until ‘‘the individual withers, and the 
world is more and more ”—until, that is, 
each man regards his own life, and his 
neighbor’s, too, as pothing but.a means 
to the general good. 

C. So you would murder every one 
who seems to you useless? 

S. I would do away with maudlin ex- 
aggeration, and not pretend to an optim- 
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ism no one really believes. What are 
the blacks good for? They are idle, 
vicious, weak in body, passionate, with 
brains half organized; and the effort and 
cost of bringing them up to the level it 
has taken us untold ages to reach, would 
hold us back for centuries. They will be 
a mere drag on our nation, but I hope 
they will die out. 

W. The author of our “ Sketches in 
Color” has seen them through and 
through, and knows better. She finds 
in them qualities of greatness, and thinks 
they may yet work out somewhere a 
national life, worthy to compare with 
the best. They have soul, affection, de- 
votion, music, beyond any other people, 
and no lack of wit. 

c. Yet she has not mentioned their 
greatest resource of character. It is that 
capacity for personal allegiance, that 
instinct for a leader, and devotion to him 
when they find him, which distinguishes 
them above every race. This quality 
may have helped enslave them, but free- 
dom will purify it of subserviency, and 
leave it a rich element of greatness. It 
is what made Paul chief of Christians in 
his day; it is what made the age of 
chivalry the heroic age of Europe. The 
Anglo-Saxon race is wanting in it, and 
never excelled in the knightly virtues. 
if the negroes bring back this lost force 
into civilization, they will contribute 
the full share of one people to forming 
the Golden Age. 

&. I don’t know how that may be, but 
I see no less right to life and its joys 
under one form of skull or heel. than 
another; and do not care to ask what a 
man is worth, nor give him the right to 
ask the same of me. Let him make the 
most of his life; I shall try to make the 
most of mine. 

S. Strange that our several opinions 
on a practical question like this, which 
is linked with politics and discussed in 
the newspapers, should turn on the view 
we take of a purely scientific question, 
that of man’s origin! Now, the univer- 
sal belief of men who are familiar with 
the latest researches on this point is, that 
our race is millions of years old, instead 
of thousands; and most of them hold 
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that Darwin is right about its develop- 
ment out of lower forms. Such doctrine 
is killing humanitarianism very fast. If 
natural selection has made men out of 
beasts, then scientific selection, which is 
much more rapid in its effects, can surely 
make angels out of men. We have only 
to preserve the children of the wise and 
good, killing off all the rest, and Plato, 
Shakespeare, Washington, will be the 
average man after a few generations. I 
suspect that “anthropologists” are 
pretty generally on the way to this con- 
clusion, even if they have not yet a clear 
view of it. 

W. Let Darwinism alone for the pre- 
sent. We agreed to write down, each of 
us, what we regard as the most interesting 
event of the month of November. Are 
your papers all ready? Here ismine. I 
say, the opening of the Suez Canal. It was 
a splendid triumph of energy and talent; 
a magnificent occasion, when sovereigns 
met, with trains richly dressed, and then 
parted to fill Europe with gossip ; and it 
is a sort of mystery as yet, since no one 
can guess how much it will change the 
course of commerce. 

C. Good! I did not think so much 
could be said for a paltry ditch in the 
desert. Isay, Napoleon’s speech when 
the French Chamber meé was the great 
event of the month. Think of civil 
order in France, the peace of all Europe, 
waiting on his lips; and of the amazing 
mental vigor that defied imminent revo- 
lution, and gatbered around him to pre- 
vent it all except the least sane of his 
enemies. Is it not the finest victory a 
single effort of statesmanship has won in 
our times? 

£. The modern Tiberius has certainly 
shown a flickering in his ashes, before 
they go out and blow away ; but it can- 
not last long; and it is laughable to call 
his cunning mixture of threats and pro- 
mises, statesmanship. A vastly more 
interesting event was the report of Dr. 
Livingstone’s discovery of the real source 
and length of the river Nile. Only think 
that the great geographer, Ptolemy, who 
died seventeen centuries ago, told the 
world that the Nile was three thousand 
miles long; that his authority was dis- 
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credited for ages, because, in part, of 
this very assertion; and that now, for 
the first time, it is ascertained that he 
was right, and knew more of the most 
famous river in the world than all gener- 
ations of explorers. 

FR. If mere discoveries are what you 
want, you may look nearer home. To 
me, the wonderful excavations the French 
have just made in Rome, on Mount 
Palatine, where they have unearthed the 
Ceesars’ palace, and, in it, a new cycle of 
Roman art, or the curious architectural 
paintings just discovered in Pompeii, and 
examined by Mr. Layard, are of much 
more interest than where a particular 
watershed happens to cross a desert 
which it is mere madness to visit. But 
if it is an event really suggestive of 
interest to us, men and women of 
America, to-day, that we seek, there was 
nothing in the month to rival the shoot- 
ing of Mr. A. D. Richardson by McFar- 
land, and his subsequent death. This 
stirs up live questions; what the laws 
ought to be, for the protection of fam- 
ilies, for divorce and remarriage; what 
circumstances, if any, justify private 
revenge; and, the capital punishment 
trouble, too. 

0. Yes, and more than all, whether 
Christian ministers have a right to dis- 
regard law and public opinion on the 
subject of the marriage-tie, in obedience 
to their own private notions of senti- 
mental justice. But I believe that there 
is not a person in the world, who is 
prominently known as slighting and des- 
pising marriage, who is not also an earn- 
est advocate of “ woman’s rights.”” The 
two go logically and practically together. 

S. Don’t begin that discussion now. 
I hear more talk of Father Hyacinthe, 
the pure and beautiful soul who is about 
to take home the impression that Amer- 
ica is one infinite and Protean bore, than 
ebout the social questions you name, 
and however important they are, I think 
it easy to find more interesting topics of 
the month, such as Wendell Phillips’s 
new lecture, or the Cardiff stone forgery, 
or the Vanderbilt brass one—two things 
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which have sounded the depths of human 
impudence and measured the possibilities 
of imposture. 

W. But what was the event of greatest 
interest to you? 

S. Oh, beyond doubt, one that neither 
of you has heard of at all. It is the 
trifling fact, just published, that some 
scientific plodders have at last devised a 
plan by which they can bring up the 
bottom of the sea from great depths; 
that they have actually brought up large 
amounts of earth from a depth of nearly 
three miles in the Mediterranean; and 
that they find such strange things in it. 
There, in absolute and eternal darkness, 
and in acold that is alvays below the 
freezing-point, is the same abundance of 
life as near the surface of the water, and 
in arich variety of forms, This explodes 
a dozen old notions about the effects of 
pressure, of darkness, and of cold, which 
had made us suppose those depths the 
most utterdesolation. But stranger than 
all, they find that the deep sea is every- 
where depositing chalk; and that many 
creatures living in its bed are the almost 
unchanged descendants of those found in 
the chalk-rocks of millions of ages ago ; 
so that this dredging fairly takes us back 
into the geological age of the secondar 
rocks, when the whole earth was inhab- 
ited only by kinds of beings that have 
hitherto been supposed to have disap- 
peared while yet the sky was young. 
Suppose half of this to be guess-work, 
and disproved on closer study; yet who 
can tell what the discovery will lead to, 
or how much it may yet help us, in trac- 
ing the past history and present state of 
our globe? 

£. We must wait a hundred years, I 
suppose, before finally deciding which of 
us has hit on the event of most lasting 
interest to the world. Is it not 
likely that all have missed it, and that 
something right before our eyes, but to 
which we are blind, will hereafter over- 
shadow all these? It is where a seed is 
sown to-day, and not where the light- 
ning strikes, that the coming ages will 
find a tree. 
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—— Tere are periods in the history of Art 
and Literature when it is better to praise 
than to blame, although on purely abstract 
grounds it would be more just to blame than 
to praise. We are in such a period here, in 
regard to the making of Illustrated Books,— 
an art in which we cannot be said to excel 
yet, but one in which we promise to do some- 
thing in time. It is of recent growth among 
us, especially in the direction it takes at 
present—that of wood-engraving, apparent- 
ly an easy, but in reality a very difficult, 
walk of art. Year after year our publishers 
cater to what they suppose public taste, but 
so far they have produced only two Wlus- 
trated Books worthy of the name—the Art- 
ists’ Edition of Irving’s “Sketch Book,” and 
Dr. Palmer’s “ Folk Songs.” These not 


only justify praise, for what they are, but 
they justify us, if not in leniency towards, 


yet in encouragement of, later and less suc- 
cessful volumes of the same kind. The dis- 
position to do wellis a great step towards 
doing better, and ifcur artists will but do their 
part, as our publishers are trying to do 
theirs, we shall yet be proud of both. As it 
is we are hopeful ; for while no work of the 
year will compare throughout with the 
“Sketch Book,” several approach it in some 
respects, while all are superior, as art-work, 
to the last year’s Holiday Books. They are 
supericr, too, as Literature, a trifle, perhaps, 
but one which our artists and publishers 
would do well to bear in mind in joining 
their forces hereafter, since it is just this trifle 
which will make their work live, if it is to 
live, beyond the day that called it forth. 
Last year, for instance, Messrs. Charles 
Scribner & Co. published an illustrated edi- 
tion of Dr. Holland’s “ Kathrina,” and a 
year or two before an illustrated edition of 
the same writer’s “ Bitter Sweet,” neither of 
which, in our judgment, was worthy of the 
honor. This year Messrs. Scribner & Co. 
publish the Lady Geraldine’s Courtship 
of Mrs. Browning, a glowing and impas- 
sioned narrative which will be read with 
pleasure as long as youth shall last, and 
young hearts love. Itis faulty, of course, 
like all Mrs. Browning’s poetry, but the 


faults are carried off bravely by the rush 
and tumult of her verse, which is often as 
extravagant as that of Marlow, beside whom 
she might have stood 
** Up to the chin in the Pierian flood.” 

But whatever its poetical demerits, ‘ Lady 
Geraldine’s Courtship” is the poem above 
all others that an artist would select for 
illustration, on account of its landscapes, 
which are noble, and its figures, which 
are elegant and high-bred; in other words, 
on account of its picturesqueness. It was 
this quality, no doubt, which recommended 
it to Mr. Hennessey, who must have been 
glad, after escaping the inanities of “ Kath- 
rina,” to find something tangible enough for 
his faney to seize, and his pencil to repre- 
sent. He has done much better than in 
‘*Kathrina,”—in fact, better than ever before. 
We cannot exactly say that he is penetrated 
by the spirit of the poem, but he has caught 
as much of it as we could expect, when we 
remember his characteristics as an artist. 
The bent of his powers is towards the home- 
ly, which he is aptto make too homely, and 
towards the strange, which he is apt to make 
too strange; but as strangeness and homeli- 
ness were evidently out of place in “ Lady 
Geraldine’s Courtship,” it must have tasked 
hira to discard them, as he has endeavored 
to do. His ideal of Lady Geraldine is open 
to the objection which accompanies all his 
ideal portraits of women—too much rotun- 
dity of face, and too much plumptitude of 
form; but he overcomes this tendency when 
he comes tv the minor personages of the 
poem, as in the groups on pages 9 and 10;— 
each a glimpse of a fashionable party,—and, 
better yet, in the group on page 15. Still 
more elegant is the garden-scene on page 19. 
All these have a high-bred, English air, 
thoroughly in keeping with the story and 
the time. Not so good are the illustrations 
of the heroine, who is not so much a lady, 
as lady-like, though on the whole quite a 
presentable young woman. Nor are we 
much taken with her poet-lover, Bertram, 
with whom trouble scems to agree, since he 
is slim on page 18, and heavy and hirsute 
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however, with single drawings, it is clear 
that the series was well thought out before it 
was undertaken, and that there is no con- 
sciousness of careless work on Mr. Henncs- 
sey’s part. Mr. Linton has also done his best, 
and his best is very good indeed. Altogether 
there is a great deal that is praiseworthy in 
this beautiful edition of “ Lady Geraldine’s 
Courtship.” 

Mr. Whittier is the most American of our 
poets, and the most American of his poems 
are those which were inspired by early Amer- 
ican history and legend. <A collection of 
these has lately been published by Messrs. 
Fields, Osgood & Co., under the title of 
Ballads of New England, and with the adorn- 
ment of original drawings, which are as 
American as the poems they illustrate. There 
are some sixty or seventy of these designs, 
by four or five of the younger native artists, 
as Mr. Harry Fenn, Mr. Sol Eytinge, Jr., Mr. 
Winslow Homer, Mr, Alfred Fredericks, and 
Mr. Granville Perkins. It is invidious to 
draw comparisons, perhaps ; nevertheless we 
must say that Mr. Fenn has borne away the 
palm from all his brother artists. His draw- 
ings are about thirty in number, and it is not 
too much to say that all are excellent,—not 
equally excellent, of course, for some are 
mere trifles, but all are good of their kind, 
and of a kind that is not common here. His 
forte is landscape, and seascape, if we may 
invent the word, a walk of art which seems 
peculiarly his own. How admirable, for ex- 
ample, is the little drawing which heads Mr. 
Whittier’s “Telling the Bees,” — a brook 
strewn with stepping-stones, a swelling bank 
on the left, and a slope of upland, crowned 
with a farm-house in the background. 
How delicious the pines on Ramoth Hill 
before “‘ My Playmate ;” and the pond scat- 
tered over with water-lilies at the end of 
the same poem. How lovely, too, the blos- 
soming orchard in “ Skipper Ireson’s Ride ; ” 
the glimpse of beaver-life, and the forest- 
dam in “ Cobbler Keezar’s Vision ;” the ivied 
porch in “ Amy Wentworth;” the bridge- 
tunnel, the drying shad-nets, and the knot 
of fern and brake in “The Countess;” 
the green islands of Casco Bay in “The 
Ranger;” and the shadowy figure which 
closes ‘The Changeling,” and is somehow 
suggestive of Berwick’s woodcuts. There is 
a grace, a beauty, a finish about these illus- 
trations of Mr. Fenn, which is worthy of very 
high praise. Of the figure-artists, as Mr. Ey- 
tinge and Mr. Homer, we cannot speak so 
well, We have seen Mr. Eytinge’s young 
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women before, in Dickens, and elsewhere ; 
and Mr. Homer's boy and girl, and the young 
person opposite, are foreign to us, being, we 
judge, native only to Japan and the regions 
thereabont. Mr. Darley, who has drawn Cob- 
bler Keezar twice over, is what he was ten 
years ago—clever but mannered; there is no 
growth about him, and no great excellence in 
his work. It would have to be more indif- 
ferent than it is, however, to detract much 
from the beauty and value of these delightful 
“ Ballads of New England.” 

—— Of all the poems modelled on Schiller’s 
“ Casting of the Bell,” the most perfect in con- 
ception, and the most poetical in execution, 
is Mr. Longfellow’s Building of the Ship, 
of which a dainty edition is published by 
Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co. It is illustrated 
by Mr. Hennessy, and Mr. R. S. Gifford, who 
each pursues a specialty in art that fits him 
for such a work as this, the sympathy of the 
one expending itself upon the common in life 
and character, while the other contents him- 
self with the sea, and those who go down to 
the sea in ships. The figures fell, of course, 
to Mr. Hennessy, and as they belong to a 
walk of life within his knowledge, they are 
naturally better than the figures in “ Lady 
Geraldine’s Courtship,” for which he had to 
depend upon his fancy. Pretending to be 
nothing but what they are—simple, faithful 
copies of every-day people—they are success- 
ful and effective. We have seen just such an 
old salt as the Master in the ship-yard; just 
such a manly fellow as 

“The fiery youth who was to be 
The heir of his dexterity ; ” 
and just sucha loveable New England girl as 
lingers under the vines on the porch, 
“ Standing before 
Her father’s door,” 
the embodiment of simplicity, sweetness, and 
affection. We have no remembrance of 
having met with Mr. Gifford on wood before, 
but we shall be glad to meet with him again, 
for really his little marines are promising. 
They are various in their character, beginnirg 
with a goodly vessel ploughing the waves, 
and ending with the launch of the poet's 
ship, flowering out in flags, and wafted sea- 
ward with shouts of cheer. There are ships 
of all sorts besides, —the Great Harry, “ crank 
and tall;”—a clipper, or something like it, 
with 
“ the stress of the blast 
Pressing down upon sail and mast; ” 

strange light craft, skimming in foreign har- 
bors; and two visions of the sca, here rolling 
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in darkness and storm, there sleeping in light 
around the Fortunate Isles. Happy poet, to 
have such artists! Happier artists, to have 
such a poet! 
* Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great ! 

Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate! ” 


— Not exactly Art-works are the multi- 
tude of children’s books which are now being 
published daily ; but as children ought to have 
Art which they can appreciate, as well as 
their fellows “of a larger growth,” these may 
stand in its stead until they are old enough 
for better things. Let us see what some of 
these juvenilia are. Here is Among the T’recs, 
by Mary Lori1.er, a beautiful quarto, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hurd & Houghton. It is 
difficult to classify this book, but it may take 
its place, we suppose, alongside such works 
as White’s Selborne. Whatever charm it 
has consists in its delineations of country life, 
and its descriptions of natural objects, trees, 
leaves, flowers, birds, and the like. It is in 
the form of a Journal, which extends over 
about nine months of the year, the portion 
omitted being the wintry months of sterility. 
Miss, or Mrs., Lorimer writes like one who 
has been brought up face to face with Nature, 
and has pursued her steps, and traced out her 
secrets, among the grasses of the field, along 
the running brooks, and in the shadows of the 
forest. <A little less Botany would have given 
us more pleasure, if less information, which 
we dare say ought to be dearer to us than it 
is. The illustrations of “‘ Among the Trees,” 
—mostly leaves and flowers, with an ecca- 
sional landscape,—are so skillfully drawn, 
and so carefully printed, as to nearly be 
works of art.—The same house also pub- 
lishes Dame Nature and her Three Daughters, 
translated from the French of Saintine ; An 
American Family in Paris ; White and Red, 
by Helen C. Weeks; and Stories from My 
Attic, by the author of ‘“ Dream-Children,” 
and “Seven Little People and their Friends.” 
We should say that ‘“ Dame Nature” was an 
attempt to teach children some of the mys- 
teries of the world we live in, but when we 
recall a score of works with the same general 
aim, which bored us in our younger years, 
and may still be boring young folks in be- 
nighted districts, we dislike to say what 
sounds so alarming. Let us compromise, 
then, by calling “Dame Nature” a sort of 
fairy story in which children are taught 
many things it is well for them to know, 
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they do not exactly see how, but delightfully 
enough. The French have a talent for insin- 
uating knowledge into the memory, as wit- 
ness Jean Macé’s charming book,—‘‘ A Mouth- 
ful of Bread,” and this equally charming 
story by the author of “ Picciola.” It is il- 
lustrated, of course, and by some French ar- 
tist, who isa perfect master ofhis craft. Two 
of the illustrations—a stork feeding before a 
nurse and three children, and a country-girl 
boxing the ears of a clown whom she has 
caught robbing birds’ nests, are deliciously 
spirited. An American Family in Paris is a 
sort of Handbook for children, of which Paris 
and its environs are the subject. They are 
described in the text, through which runs a 
slight thread of story, and are brought before 
the eye in some fifty or sixty drawings. If we 
cannot all go to Paris, we can all see what it is 
like by looking over these designs, which em- 
brace all its famous localities, squares, parks, 
gardens, arches, churches, and public build- 
ings; which, in a word, transport Paris itself 
to our very doors. We desire to call particular 
attention to these illustrations, as being among 
the best of the kind that we have ever seen. 
—‘‘ White and Red” is achild’s story of life 
and adventure among the Indians.—* Stories 
from My Attic” is a graceful and tender lit- 
tle book. Mr. Scudder, its author, isa man 
of delicate genius, whé in these “Stories” 
somehow reminds us of Hans Christian An- 
dersen, ‘“‘the master of us all,” as Matthew 
Arnold says of Saint-Beuve. 

—— The interest which men of genius cre- 
ate in the minds of mankind not only attaches 
to their persons during life, but in time, often 
before their death, to the least of their be- 
longings and surroundings. As we cannot 
all know them personally—many of us, in- 
deed, not at all—we come as near as we can 
to knowing them in the spirit, by the posses- 
sion of their autographs and relics, if we 
can obtain them, or by making pilgrimages 
to the places in which they dwelt. ‘In this 
old cottage Shakespeare was born,” we think, 
and the thought calls up a lively image of 
the man, “clad in his habit as he lived.” 
“This is the ficld where Burns found the 
daisy,” we say, and straight there is a vision 
of the inspired peasant, 

“ Walking in glory andin joy 
Behind his plough upon the mountain-side,” 
They have vanished from among us,—the 
poets whom we love,—but, like the mantle 
which the prophet dropped at tne moment he 
was translated, they have left behind them 
the imperishable heritage of their memory. 
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We are not largely given to hero-worship in 
America, and what little we have shown hith- 
erto has been mostly confined to those who 
have fought our battles. When we shall 
have lived long enough as a people to have 
a Literature, we may possibly be grateful to 
those who have written our books. We 
ought to be now, for, young as we are, we 
have authors who are worthy of lasting re- 
membrance, as, Nathaniel Hawthorne in prose, 
and William Cullen Bryant in poetry. Mr. 
Bryant stands, it is generally acknowledged, 
atthe head of our poets. His works are not 
sold, we imagine, by the hundred thousand, as 
Mr. Tupper’s are, nor by the fifty thousand, as 
Dr. Holland’s are; but they reach a class of 
readers who would no more think of reading 
these writers than they would of going to in- 
fant-school a second time. He is not so well- 
known, perhaps, as certain of our poets, who 
may be seen and heard, for a consideration, 
almost any evening during the lecture season, 
and whose cartes de visite we may all have in 
our albums, if we happen to want them. 
This sort of cheap popularity has not befal- 
len Mr. Bryant, and we presume that its ab- 
sence is not regretted by him, for a man of 
his celebrity can afford to despise it. He can- 
not afford to despise, however, the spirit 
which prompted The Bryant Homestead- 
Book (G. P. Putnam & Son), the work of one 
who signs herself “ The Idle Scholar,” which 
she certainly is not, so far as Mr. Bryant’s 
poetry is concerned. It is a handsome 
quarto of two hundred and twenty-four pages, 
written in fantastic English, and running over 
with enthusiasm for the poet’s birth-place, 
the scenery by which it is surrounded, and the 
poetry in which that scenery is described, or 
indicated. If charity can cover a multitude 
of sins, enthusiasm ought to cover a few 
faults, which result, in this instance, partly 
from the author’s inexperience, and partly 
from ‘her attempting to do too much. It is 
not, however, as literature that we take up 
“The Bryant Homestead-Book,” but rather 
ag art, though we have omitted to say, we 
believe, that it is illustrated. Mr. John A. 
Hows is the artist who has undertaken the 
pleasant task of representing to us the house 
in which Mr. Bryant was born, and the land- 
scapes amid which his early years were 
passed, and a better artist could not have 
been found; for if Mr. Hows has a special- 
ty, it is drawing forest scenery. There are 
eighteen of his designs in the volume, all of 
which are good, the largest being the best. 
First we have a full-page illustration of the 
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entrance of the homestead-wood; then the 
homestead itself ; then some elms and maples 
scattered round the site of an old school- 
house; then the poet’s “ Rivulet,” as it flows 
by the homestead; and lastly, in the way of 
full-page designs, the Johnne Brook and a 
ravine. There is also a delicious woodland 
vista; a superb view of still water and trees; 
a dreamy little spring, worthy of being one 
of the wells of Castaly; a glimpse of the 
“ Rivulet,” as it enters a wood; a clump of 
blackberry blossoms; and “lis de solcil,” a 
birth-month flower. We. thank Mr. Hows 
for these drawings of his, and we thank Mr. 
Linton for his share in them; he has for 
once done both himself and his artist justice. 

—— The Literature of Science is becoming 
very attractive of late, partly because scientific 
men are desirous of reaching more readers 
than their predecessors were content with, 
and partly because science itself interests 
more readers than of old. Writers and read- 
ers are now disposed to meet each other half 
way, the one being willing to give literature 
with science, and the other to take science 
with literature, and the result is a library of 
instructive works, to which every year adds 
something. The addition of the past year is 
A Physician’s Problems, by Charles Kiam, 
M. D., of which Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co. 
are the publishers. At the risk of showing 
our ignorance of celebrities of the medical 
profession, we state very frankly that we 
don’t know who Dr. Elam is, though we believe 
him to be an Englishman; but he will always 
be associated in our minds, hereafter, with 
such writers as Disraeli, the Elder. What 
Disfaeli is in regard to the profession of let- 
ters, Dr. Elam is in regard to his own walk 
of science, with the exception that he is less 
gossipy, and more profound. Nevertheless, 
he can be gossipy on occasion, and it is just 
this faculty of his which draws us towards 
him; we may not be able to judge his 
speculations and deductions, but we are cer- 
tainly able to judge his facts and his anec- 
dotes. The Essays in his volume, of which 
there are seven, are intended, he says, as acon- 
tribution to the Natural History of those out- 
lying regions of Thought and Action, whose 
domain is the “‘ debateable ground” of Brain, 
Nerve, and Mind. “ They are designed also 
to indicate the origin and mode of perpetua- 
tion of those varieties of organization, intelli- 
gence, and general tendencies towards vice or 
virtue, which seem, on a superficial view, to 
be so irregularly and capricicusly developed 
and distributed in families and amongst man- 
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kind. Subsidiarily they point to causes for 
the infinitely varied forms of disorders of 
nerve and brain,—organic and functional,— 
far deeper and more recondite than those 
generally believed in;—causes that are 
closely, if not inextricably, connected with 
our original nature on the one hand, and on 
the other with our social and political re- 
gulations.” Perhaps the most valuable por- 
tion of Dr. Elam’s volume is the first two 
hundred pages, which are devoted to ‘* Natural 
Heritage,” ‘‘ Degenerations in Man,” and 
“ Moral and Criminal Epidemics,” though he 
doubts himself whether the views laid down 
therein will meet with general acceptance or 
approval, even amongst thoughtful men. In 
the chapter on ‘“‘ Natural Heritage” he dis- 
cusses inherited qualities, and in relation to 
the diminution of the power of the will 
attendant upon drinking and opium-eating, 
says: “The two Coleridges, father and son, 
exemplify this point most strikingly; the 
elder was an opium-eater, and writes of him- 
self that, not only in reference to this sensual 
indulgence, but in all the relations of his 
life, his will was utterly powerless. Hartley 
Coleridge inherited his father’s necessity for 
stimulant (which in his case was alcoholic), 
and with it his weakness of volition, Even 
when young, his brother thus writes of him: 
‘A certain infirmity of will had already shown 
itself. His sensibility was intense, and he 
had not wherewithal to control it. He could 
not open a letter without trembling. He 
shrank from mental pain; he was beyond 
measure impatient of constraint * * * He 
yielded, as it were unconsciously, to slight 
temptations, slight in themselves, and slight 
to him, as if swayed by a mechanical impulse 
apart from his own volition. It looked like 
an organic defect, a congenital imperfection.’ ” 
Not less interesting are the papers headed, 
“ Body v. Mind,” “ flusions and Hallucina- 
tions,” “On Somnambulism,” and “ Revery 
and Abstraction.” The idea which largely 
underlies modern science, that men are 
subject to general laws from which there is 
no escape,—in fact, that they sometimes be- 
come mad together, as with the passion for 
duclling in the sixteenth century, and the 
passion for speculation in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, is dwelt upon by Dr. 
Elam at considerable length, and illustrated 
by a number of startling facts. That there 
is something malign surrounding us at times, 
would seem true, if we may credit this story, 
which must close our extracts from, and our 
remarks upor, “A Physician’s Problems.” 
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“Tn the month of February, 1844, 350 men of 
the 8d battalion of the 1st Regiment of the 
Foreign Legion were encamped at Sidi-bel 
Abbés, in the province of Oran. A soldier 
mutilated himself by a blow upon his wrist 
with the lock of his gun. Thirteen others 
inflicted a similar injury upon themselves 
within twenty days. None of these men 
would admit that the mutilations were volun- 
tary, but all affirmed that they arose from 
pure accident while cleaning their arms. It 
was not possible, in a single case, to discover 
a plausible motive to explain so strange a 
circumstance. The commanding officer, 
alarmed at this singular epidemic, and suppos- 
ing it might extend, removed the camp some 
eight or ten leagues, to a place occupied by 
the 10th battalion of Chasseurs of Vincennes, 
commanded by M. Boéte. The astonish- 
ment of the officer commanding the Foreign 
Legion was great when M. Boéte informed 
him that eight of his men had mutilated them- 
selves in the same way, and nearly at the same 
time. The commanding officer and the 
surgeon both affirm that there was no com- 
munication between the two camps. But 
even supposing that a communication had 
existed, it only affords another example of 
the force of imitation.” 

One of the privileges of which a man of 
genius cannot be robbed is the power of con- 
ferring some of his own celebrity upon his 
wife and children. The wives and children 
of men of genius may not be more beautiful 
or more talented than the wives and children 
of lesser mortals, but we refuse to think so 
as long as we can; for if they are not the 
Rose, they are earth which the Rose has 
touched. Martha Blount was doubtless a 
mercenary young person, and Jean Armour 
an ordinary Scottish lassie; but, since Pope 
loved the one, and Burns the other, we are 
curious to learn all that can be learned about 
them. The history of American Literature 
is-yet to be written, but when it comes to 
be written, the life of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
will be narrated in full, and with details which 
are not quite proper now. The world, (for 
Hawthorne belongs to the worlc, more 
than any American author,) will insist upon 
knowing who he was, what kind of man he 
seemed to be, and who and what were his 
wife and children. His death is too recent 
yet to allow even the most loving curiosity 
to be gratified in regard to himself, and his 
“hostages to fortune,” as Bacon happily 
describes a man’s wife and children. But 
we shall know all, when the time comes 
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Meanwhile, if we desire to know something 
of one member of the Hawthorne family, we 
can do so by reading Notes on England and 
Jialy, a volume of travel-memoranda, by Mrs. 
Hawthorne, published by G. P. Putnam & 
Son. It Was written, she tells us in her Pre- 
face, twelve years ago, and was never meant 
for publication,—which fact is in its favor, 
when one remembers the wretchedness of 
many similar works, which were meant for 
publication, and which are published, to the 
weariness of their readers. As England and 
Italy cover a good deal of ground, we will 
state here that Mrs. Hawthorne’s journeys in 
the former country embraced visits to Skipton 
Castle, Bolton Priory, York Minster, Lincoln 
Cathedral, Old Boston and St. Botolph’s, Pe- 
terbore Cathedral, and Newstead Abbey,— 
not forgetting 
“The land o’ cakes and brither Scots,” 


of which Burns is the ruling spirit. She 
went over the various localities consecrated 
by the genius of Burns, as well as Glasgow, 
Dumbarton, Loch Lomond and the Bens, 
Inversnaid, Loch Katrine and the Trosachs, 
and the Bridge of Allan. In Italy, she 
vibrated between Rome and Florence, of 
which cities, and their works of art, she 
writes enthusiastically. Mrs. Hawthorne’s 
criticisms glow with the taste and enthusiasm 
of a true artist, and it was from the artist’s 
point of view that she found Italy most in- 
teresting. The happiest pages in her “‘ Notes” 
are those which are devoted to Art, and 
these are excellent, indeed, and all the more 
so because they were not written with the 
fear of the public before her, but for her 
own reference, and to give home-friends her 
whereabouts and thoughts abroad. Allto- 
gether these “ Notes” of Mrs. Hawthorne’s 
are as charming as a long, friendly talk, the 
only sad thing about them being, that he 
who shared them with her, (dreaming the 
while of his incomparable romance, “The 
Marble Faun,”) is now, alas! merely 


* One of the few immortal names 
That were not born to die.” 


—— If a critic could be as certain of the 
justice of his opinions when called upon to ex- 
press them in regard to religious questions, as 
when called upon to express them in regard 
to literary questions, a paragraph would be 
sufficient to call attention to Discourses on 
Various Occasions, by the Rev. . Father 
Hyacinthe, of which a translation, by Leonard 
Woolsey Bacon, has been published by G. 
P. Putnam & Son. But unfortunately no 
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literary critic can be certain of himself out- 
side the domain of letters, To be a layman 
is disadvantage enough, in the case of Fa- 
ther Hyacinthe; but to be a layman and a 
Protestant is to proclaim one’s self doubly 
unfitted for the task of stating the difference 
between him and the Catholic Church. So, 
at least, a Catholic would think; and, as the 
good Father still claims to be a Catholic, we 
ought not to judge him as we would a Pro- 
testant under similar circumstances. We 
ought not to, we say, in fairness to the 
Church which he has left, and to which he 
yet clings; but when we come to think over 
the matter and make up our minds, it is 
impossible not to exercise the right of private 
judgment ; in other words, the right of being 
a Protestant, and a layman. In ordinary 
circumstances the fact of a priest’s being 
“under the ban” would excite but little atten- 
tion. But when the circumstances are ex- 
traordinary, as they are here, we must be 
more or less than men if we are not moved 
by the action of the Romish Church against 
Father Hyacinthe. It is the old story once 
more,—the struggle between the priest, and 
the man; and once more the man _ has 
triumphed,—at least, partially, for what the 
end will be we will not predict. It is asa 
Man that Father Hyacinthe interests us,—a 
man of highly devotional character, and 
singularly earnest spirit,—the kind of man 
by which masses of men are drawn to good 
works, and by which the next world is 
brought nearer and nearer to this. He stood 
up in the old church of Notre-Dame, in the 
heart of profligate Paris, 


“ And spoke as with authority, 
And not as do the scribes.” 


He was the most popular preacher of the 
time, and deservedly so, by all accounts, in 
that he was not a mountebank, but a gentle- 
man, and above all a Christian. What, then, 
brought Father Hyacinthe into disfavor with 
his superiors? Merely this—that his Chris- 
tianity was too large to be imprisoned within 
the pale of the Romish Church. He deliv- 
ered a speech before the Peace League, at 
Paris, on the 10th of July last, in which he 
used these—for a Catholic — remarkable 
words: ‘It is a most palpable fact that 
there is no room in the daylight of the civil- 
ized world except for these three religious 
communions, — Catholicism, Protestantism, 
and Judaism.” For this the party of abso- 
lutism denounced him, declaring that he 
had “crucified the Catholic Church between 
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two thieves.” The speech was too liberal 
for the latitude ix which it was delivered, and 
Father Hyacinthe was required thenceforth 
to refrain from addressing secular assemblies, 
and, in the pulpit, to restrict himself to the 
points on which all Catholics were agreed. 
The Church laid her finger upon his mouth 
to command silence; but, like Galileo, whose 
spirit was unconquered, though his flesh was 
weak, he answered: EL pur si muove. 

As the speech of Father Hyacinthe just 
referred to, is of more consequence in our 
secular eyes than the rest of his “ Discours- 
es,” (to which we refer such of our readers 
as are interested in theological and social 
questions,) we will copy a paragraph, with 
the spirit of which we heartily concur: “In 
the present age of the world, universal and 
perpetual peace is only a chimera, In the 
age to come it will be a reality. For my 
part, I have always believed—and now, in 
this assembly of my brethren, I don’t mind 
telling the secret—I have always believed 
that in some nearer or remoter future, man- 
kind would come, not to complete perfection, 
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which does not belong to earth, but to that 
relative perfection which precedes and pre- 
pares for heaven. After the fall of Jerusa- 
lem and Rome, and the predicted end of the 
ancient world, the primitive Christians, heirs 
of the promises of Jewish prophecy, did not 
expect immediately the beginning of the 
heavenly and eternal state, but a temporal 
reign of Jesus Christ and his saints, a regen- 
eration and triumph of man upon earth. I, 
also, look for this mysterious millennium, 
about which our errors of detail cannot 
shake the deep, unalterable truth. I look for 
it, and in the humble but faithful measure 
of my powers, I strive to prepare the way. 
for it. I believe that nations as well as indi- 
viduals shall some day taste the fruit of uni- 
versal redemption by the Son of God made 
man. I believe that the law and the gospel 
shall reign over this whole planet. I believe 
that we—that you and I—shall see descending 
from heaven a manhood humbler and nobler, 
meeker and mightier, purer and more loving, 
in a word, grander, than our own, ‘And this 
mar shall be the peace!’ Ei erit iste Paz.” 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


(OUR RECORD CLOSES DECEMBER 1.] 


I. IN GENERAL. 

November has been an eventful and un- 
easy month, furnishing for record a mingled 
row of occurrences of good and bad omen. 

The most significant single fact of the 
month was the successful formal opening of 
the Suez Canal. This is an age of gigantic 
individual enterprises; but the vast under- 
taking of M. de Lesseps has been so power- 
fully carried onward to splendid success 
against a tremendous weight of political and 
financial indifference and hostility, not to 
mention the immerse labor of civil engineer- 
ing, as to stamp him 4 really great man. 

A fleet of forty-five steamers has passed 
through the Canal and back again, including 
two vessels of the French Dessageries Impé- 
riales of 2,400 tons burthen each: there is 
no question whatever that the canal is twenty 


feet deep throughout, and can readily be 
deepened as much as requisite. Already the 
opening has caused a fall in rates of freight 
between Europe and Asia—a single fact 
which a thousand times outweighs the Lon- 
don criticisms on the sand along the Canal, 
and the coral, old chariot wheels, spirits, etc., 
in the bottom of the Red Sea. 

Most of the other signs of the month are 
however colored with trouble or the fear of 
it. The course of the French Opposition, 
rapidly emboldened by the il!ness of Napo- 
leon III. and the perfectly visible slackening 
of his hand upon the reins of government, 
points directly towards another revolution 
and republic at the earliest possible day. 

There is news from England that another 
rising is expected in Ireland, and that it is in 
consideration to establish martial law once 
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more there, and strap down the island with 
a military strait-jackct. 

As to Spain, she is still twisted and shaken 
with quarrels over her empty throne. Why 
might not some stern and heavy Ex-President 
with an inflexible policy, sit down on Spain 
and Reconstruct her—for a proper consider- 
ation? It would not be. the first time—if 
Mr. Nast is right—that such a potentate 
would wear a crown, in semblance at least. 
The Spanish deficit for 1869 is twenty- 
eight million dollars in gold, and she must 
pay out to Cuba instead of as usual drawing 
largely from her. And the war in Cuba trails 
bloodily and feebly along, by means of mur- 
der and arson rather than warfare, showing 
that neither party has any real military 
strength. There is a growing public senti- 
ment in the United States in favor of 
recognizing the Cubans as belligerents. Four 
nations have done so already, The South 
Carolina Legislature has called on Congress 
to do so; and it would not be surprising if 
the deed should be actually done before these 
pages reach their readers. 

Of other wars in the world little can be 
said. The Dalmatian insurrection against 
Austria seems to amount to but little, and if 
as reported it is one of Mazzini’s plans, noth- 
ing better was to be expected of it. He is 
made for a plotter of failures. The Para- 
guayan war still lingers, burning in embers or 
little more. Apparently Lopez will really 
fight until he dies or runs away stark alone. 
There is a “revolution” in Venezuela. In 
Hayti, Salnave seems to be nearly driven out 
of power, the rebels against him having got 
possession of most cf his land and sea pos- 
sessions. In that event there will simply be 
another African General President. ‘It’s of 
no consequence.” 

Within the United States there has been a 
state of what may be called sociological 
uneasiness rather than real trouble of any 
kind. The “hard but honest” policy of the 
Government has carried gold steadily down- 
ward, until it sank to from 121 to122. At 
this point Secretary Boutwell, very curious- 
ly, refused to gell gold at the price he 
had himself carried it to, thus condemning 
his own policy. The result was, of course, 
an instant upward jump in gold, and a feel- 
ing of unpleasant uncertainty as to the 
future course of business. 

There seems to be dawning upon the 
country anew, a question that has more than 
once been furiously battled over already ; that 
of the Bible in Public Schools. The Roman 
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Catholics of Cincinnati, with the help ofa part 
of the remainder of the population, have 
distinctly demanded that the Bible shall no 
longer be read in the Public Schools of that 
City. The local question is not, at this 
writing, decided. But it is really a national 
question, and the Romanist and Protestant 
press are very rapidly taking sides upon it. 
Nor is the mere question of the Bible in 
Schools the real one at issue. This is, the 
existence of the American Common School 
System, upon which the Romanists are thus 
making a false attack. The real assault is to 
be, the organization of Sectarian instead of 
Common Schools. There is too much sym- 
pathy for such a system in some of the Pro- 
testant sects, and the movement is a dan- 
gerous one. As well destroy our system of 
local sel& government as our common school 
system. Apparently the best ground to take 
on the question is, to concede the exclusion 
of the Bible from Schools, to make up for it 
by more diligent church and home instruc- 
tion in religion and the Bible, and to prepare 
to meet the opponents of Common Schools 
thus divested, as direct assailants of the moral 
and intellectual essence of our national 
strength, prosperity, and happiness. 

The Woman’s Suffrage movement has made 
another decided step in advance by its Cleve- 
land Convention, and the organization, in the 
hands of what may be ealled the moderate 
wing, of a National Association. 

In formal politics, little of real note has 
taken place. Inu the State elections of the 
month, the vote has been light, and the Re- 
publican majorities, on the whole, maintained 
as nearly as was to be expected, unless New 
York State be an exception. The victory 
of the Democrats there has flung the whole 
government, both of the State and city, 
helpless into the hands of their party, and 
every. body is waiting to see whether they 
will dare repeal the excise law and destroy 
the Metropolitan Commissions, and thus leave 
the city to the uncontrolled rule of rum and 
roughs, as of old. 

There has been a recent visible stimulus 
of centripetal tendencies towards the United 
States from territory just without it. Nego- 
tiations have been going on, in the unconsti- 
tutional and discreditable darkness, it should 
be noted, of “diplomacy,” for doing some 
land-business or other with President Baez, 
of St. Domingo. There is an increase of ac- 
tivity among the annexationists of Canada, 
The Winnepeg colonists have driven out their 
British governor, and are demanding a sub- 
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stantial local independence. As these seclud- 
ed people really can only get into the world 
by way of the United States, it is not strange 
that they should gravitate towards us. British 
Columbia again has for the second time pe- 
titioned the British Government, either to be 
freed from the outrageous tax of over $100 
(greenbacks) per year per soul for expenses 
of colonial government, or else to be dis- 
missed to join the United States, These 
Northern borderers would make excellent 
citizens. As for the Africans of St. Domin- 
go, they would not perceptibly further dilute 
our badly-weakened average of voting intel- 
ligence and morality. 


II, UNITED STATES. 


Nov, 2. At the Massachusetts State elec- 
tion, Claflin (Republican) is reélected over 
Adams (Dem.) and Chamberlain (“ Working- 
man’s”) by a majority of 9,804 in a total vote 
of 138,510. 

At the Wisconsin State election, 
Fairchild (Republican) is chosen Governor 
by 8,181 majority. 

At the New York State election, 
Nelson (Democrat) is chosen Secretary of 
State by a majority of 20,556 in a total vote 
of 641,196, which is 268,554 less than last 
year’s total, being a decrease of over 25 per 
cent. Theother Democratic candidates were 
also chosen, Thejudiciary clause of the new 
State constitution was adopted by a small 
majority ; the rest of the constitution rejected 
by a larger one. 

Elder Heman Bangs, of the N. Y. 
East Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, dies at his house in New Haven. Mr, 
Bangs was born at Fairfield, Conn., Apr. 15, 
1790; removed to New York State while 
young; was a pastor and elder in the Meth- 
odist Church for about half a century, and an 
energetic, successful, and influential laborer in 
his vocation, having, during his pastorate, 
admitted some 10,000 persons to the church, 

Nov. 7. Rear-Admiral Charles Stewart dies 
at his home at Bordentown, N.J., aged 91. 
He was born in Philadelphia, went to sea as 
- a cabin-boy at 13, rose to be captain in the 
East India trade, in 1798 received a commis- 
sion as ueutenant in the U.S. Navy, served 
in the hostilities against Tripoli and the 
Mediterranean pirates, in 1812 commanded 
the Constellation, in 1813 was transferred to 
the Constiiution, with whose fame and name 
he has ever since been identified, having, like 
the old ship, been long known as ‘Old Iron- 
sides.” 
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Nov. 10. Major-General John E. Wool 
dies at his residence in Troy, N. Y., aged 86. 
He was born at Newburgh ; when the war of 
1812 broke out, he became a Captain in the 
13th Infantry, and rose rapidly by gallantry 
and useful service, becoming a brevet Brig- 
adier-General in 1826. His services during 
the Mexican war and at the opening of the 
Rebellion were of great importance. He was 
made full Major-General in May, 1862; and 
at the end of the Rebellion was retired from 
active service and has since-lived at Troy. 

Noy. 11. Robert J. Walker dies at Wash- 
ington. He was born in 1801, at Northum- 
berland, Pa. ; became a lawyer at Pittsburg ; 
in 1826 removed to the State of Mississippi ; 
was a prominent and influential Democratic po- 
litician during Jackson’s and the subsequent 
administrations ; was chosen U. §. Senator in 
1835 ; was Secretary of the Treasury under 
Polk, and one of the Governors of Kansas 
under Buchanan. THe was a man of very 
considerable political and business ability, 
and of immense industry. 

Nov. 12. Hon. Amos Kendall dies at his 
home in Washington. He was born in Dun- 
stable, Mass., Aug. 16, 1789; studied law, 
succeeded ill ; in 1816 became a Democratic 
politician and editor at Frankfort, Ky.; was an 
earnest advecate of Gen. Jackson’s nomina- 
tion, and during his administration was in 
office at Washington. He was Postmaster- 
General from 1835 to 1840. He was an early 
believer in Morse’s telegraph, and received 
considerable wealth from his investments in 
it. 

Nov. 12. The Old and New School Pres- 
byterian General Assemblies, in session at 
Pittsburg, formally consummate their re- 
union, with profound feeling and great enthu- 
siasm. 

Nov. 16. The Legislature of Alabama rati- 
fies, and that of Tennessee rejects, the Fif- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution. 

Nov. 24. By order of the U. 8. Govern- 
ment, the thirty gunboats recently built for 
the Spanish Government, of which fifteen are 
about ready for sea, are libelled at the docks 
in New York, and held to await the decision 
of an Admiralty Court on the question 
whether or not the rules of international law 
permit their delivery to Spain. 

Nov. 24. A convention is held at Cleveland 
to organize a National Woman’s Suffrage As 
sociation. It contained sixty-three delegates, 
from thirteen States. There was speaking ; 
and the proposed organization was effected, 
Rev. Hf. W. Beecher being chosen President, 
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with a proper staff of Vice-Presidents, etc. 
The Corresponding Secretary is Mrs. Myra 
Bradwell, Chicago. 

Nov. 25. Mr. A. D. Richardson, a well-known 
newspaper writer and author, is shot in the 
Tribune Office by D. McFarland, in conse- 
quence of Mr. Richardson’s attachment to 
McFarland’s divorced (?) wife. This is the 
second time McFarland has shot Richardson, 
who lingers a few days and dies. 

Nov. 28. Isaac C. Pray, well known as a 
literary man and in particular as a dramatist 
and dramatic instructor, dies at his residence 
in New York, in his 56th year. 

Dec. 1. The National Debt of the United 
States has been decreased during November 
by the sum of $7,571,454.13. 


III, FOREIGN. 


Nov. 2. Gov. McDougall, of Winnepeg 
Territory, in British America, is to-day es- 
corted over the border of his jurisdiction into 
Dakota Territory by a strong force of French 
half-breed settlers, who repudiate their pro- 
posed fusion with “‘the Dominion,” and want 
a colonial independence, subject only to the 
Crown, The Governor had but just arrived 
to assume his office. 

Nov. 4. George Peabody dies at his resi- 
dence in London. He was born at Danvers, 
Mass., in 1795; was a clerk and merchant at 
Danvers, Thetford, Vt., Newburyport, George- 
town, D. C., and Baltimore ; in 1829 became 
the head of the house of Peabody, Riggs & 
Co.; in 1837 removed to London, and in 
1841 went into the banking business, in 
which he accumulated great wealth. Mr. 
Peabody’s public charities include donations 
of $500,000 for a public library at Baltimore ; 
$1,250,000 to erect comfortable dwellings for 
the poor in London; $1,000,000, afterward 
considerably increased, as a fund for stimu- 
lating the Southern States to organize good 
common schools ; and some smaller ones. 

Nov. 6. Henri Rochefort returns to Paris 
from his exile at Brussels. The French po- 
lice stopped him on the frontier, but by or- 
der permitted him to proceed. He at once 
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set about addressing the people as a candi- 
date for the Legislature. 

Nov. 17. The ceremonies of the opening 
of the Suez Canal begin with a blessing, giv- 
en by Father Bauer, almoner of the Empress 
Eugenie. The Empress, the Emperor of 
Austria, the Viceroy of Egypt, the Princes 
of Prussia and Holland, many dignitaries, and 
an immense crowd of other spectators, were 
present. 

Nov. 22. At the supplementary elections for 
the French Legislature, Henri Rochefort was 
chosen from the First Circumscription of 
Paris. 

Nov. 28. A telegram is received in Lon 
don from the Governor of Bombay, saying 
that he had received a letter from Mr. Living- 
stone, the African traveller, dated Ujiji, May 
18, 1869. Mr. Livingstone was in good 
health and spirits, and had been well treated 
everywhere. 

The French Empress, having gone 
in her yacht L’Aigle, together with a fleet of 
44 other steamers, averaging 1000 tons bur- 
then, through the Suez Canal and back, 
reaches Port Said to-day on her return. 

Nov. 29. Giulia Grisi, the famous Italian 
singer, dies at Berlin, aged 57. 

The French Legislature sits, and 
is addressed by the Emperor, whose speeck:” 
includes observations upon the recent ‘ ex» ~ 
cesses of the pen and of public assemblages,* 
a declaration that France wants “liberty with 
order,” the speaker’s personal guarantee of. 
order, his appeal for the help of the Legisla- 
ture toward granting liberty, an enumeration 
of certain reforms to be granted, a declara- 
tion that the condition of France is satisfac- 
tory, and a view of the progress of the age 
in material and moral achievement. The 
proposed reforms, the Emperor intimates, are 
to constitute, on the whole, “ a more direct 
participation of the nation in its own affairs,” 
and they include, among other items, elec- 
tion of municipal officials by universal suf- 
frage, improved primary education, cheaper 
justice, and reduced taxes. The French 
Opposition is not satisfied with the speech. 


Prana’s New Curowos. 


WE have received from L. Prang & Co. specimens of some of their latest Chromos. One 
of them, “The Birthplace of Whittier,” by Thos. Hill, represents a small New England 
homestead, very plain and simple, surrounded by noble trees, with winding road and clear 
stream in the foreground. One would not instinctively recognise it as the ideal home of the 
poet, but perhaps it is a fitting dwelling-place for Whittier’s sturdy genius, 

Another of these chromos is a brilliant and effective “Sunset on the Coast,” after De 
Haas, and “ Launching of the Life-Boat,” after E. Morein, with animated figures and rolling 


sea. 


These two are among the best and most artistic works yet produced by Mr. Prang. 





